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No* I, *0# Estal/ 


Those Sagos of antjqujf)* who, 
progements in knowledge, and virtue 
dubious claim to the appellation of j* ise men! were 
j ct too* modest to assume u name vbiclt had the 
appearance of ostentation, and rather chose to tie 
called Philoyplicrs, or Lovers of Wisdom. From 
similar motives, many of the Moderns, who have 
wflHen with great skill on subjects of morality ami 
science, have inti tied their c productions. Essays; a 
name which, thought may now convey the idea of 
regular treatises and dissertations, is synonymous 
with the word Attempts, and means no more tftiflli 
humble endeavours to instruct or to amuse. A 
writer who, dt a Ijte period, pursuing the trafek of 
those celebrated authors yho preceded fiim, boldly 
promises improvement on hts predecessors, is 
received with that* indigflation which arrogance, 
even when supported by son*) degree of then*, 
naturally excites; but*Jie* who presses only an 
attempt, however unsuccessful, has a elainw to con* 
dour and indulgence. Failure has ceased to he 
ridiculous, .where presumption has iftt made pre¬ 
tensions, ivor confidence anticipated success. 

j^fany works therefore, distinguished b) tins un¬ 
assuming, title, have been well received, and have 
obtained a very exaltcd'placcfip the scale oflitcrary 
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hondtVB. None have become more popula^m their 
own country, than those periodical papers, which 
were published by the Tatler, tire Guardian, and 
the.'Spectator, and which hiyre, been successively 
imitated by fc^er Vtiters. The* taste and moral$ 
of the nation mPseNiebn more generally improved 
by these excellent though shbrt and detached com* 

P ositions,"time by long*. regular, elaborate systems. 

’hey were addressed to the heart and imagination, 
and fitted for the jaunts of men engage^ in the em¬ 
ployments of common life;•while scientific treatises* 
of ethics were calculated only for the exercise of 
scholastic disputation; fowl •their influence on the 
conduct of life, if they ever possessed any, was'cir¬ 
cumscribed jvifhin narrow limits. Addisqp, like 
Spcfates, to whom he has often been compared, 
brought down knowledge from those heights which 
were accessible only to pressed scholars, and 
placed it within the reach of all, who, to na^vyj 
and common sense, added the advantage of a com¬ 
mon education. He it vfas who stripped philosophy 
of that unbecoming garb in which she had been 
&i#£<zi*ed by her mistaken followers, and repre-* 
M^ted her attired by the Graces, like the Goddess 
OfBesuty. 

The votaries of the severer muses nave sometimes 
ventured to despise this cifteriaining 6pccies of pro¬ 
ductions, as futile and* superficial. They have 
asserted that truth needs nojt embellishment, and 
that the omamenfs Vhich she borrows from imagi¬ 
nation tye no Ibss unbecoming than unnecessary. 
But the real utility of literary labours is to be esti¬ 
mated by the extent of their influence on the na¬ 
tional manners and understanding. Tquth, how- 
^R’er, when delivered with that systematic precision 
which is approved in the schools of philosophy, ill 
not have chandp enough to detain the common 
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reader who takes up a book for tnc amusement of 
a leisure hour, ajul vfho must be tempted to admit 
instruction, by the prospect of receiving pleasure. 
In evafy thousandj«fthose wlH^l^ve been cleMghtcd 
asr'ith the papers ot Addison, yechsq^rnot tyorc than 
one has' seen the Pryicipia of Newton. Pr unes 
adequate to the merits of* so exaltetP a gen in ■ us. 
was Ms who discovered the true systctu of the uni¬ 
verse, can scarcely be bestowed; nor is it^dctMciion 
from liis fame to a^eri», that A nee his* Theories 
require a painful •attention to cohipi .•.‘cn.Utbem, 
they* will not generally Unattended to, # n» » com*** 
mcrcial country like our own, where onty the short 
1 interval which the pursuit of gain, qpd the practice 
of mechanic arts affords, will be deVbfcd to letters 
by the more numerous classes of the community? 
And indeed jt must be confessed, that though the 
abstruaer thoctrines of philosophy may be highjy 
i.revesting to the man of science, and may qualify 
( hvift for a professor’s chair, .or a seat at the board of 
longitude, yet they teem not to have any tendency 
to render him better in his civil hnd social relations. 
1 never could find that *the Elements of Euofid 
taught any one to be a better Jather, husband, sen, 
or citizen" 'Mathematical truth is indeed a mbit 
beautiful object ftf conte/nplation; but moral truth 
is better calculated*to excite and reward the atten¬ 
tion of the b«sy world. * 

The great Bacon, who pointed out the path* to 
those sublime heights ts philosophy, at which Ids 
followers hare arrived, wotfid never have*brought 
his sp eculationa Jbome to men’s business and bosoms, 
to use his qyrn expressions, if he had hot written his 
Essays; » work which, as it was of the must exten¬ 
sile consequence, and most easily understood, was 
the gnost popular of all his productions in his own 
country. The remarks contained in it are such 
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qs show thaf he had ah intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, ami they have*a tendency to direct 
mankind in the right conduct of life. They are the 
institutes of* q science which till wish to lea.u; hut 
how few^inc0ie'Qariso9, are interested in the Novutr 
Organum? Whether a man adopt the h)fdthcticai 
or experimental philosophy is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to Tiis tnoral conduct; nor is a Cartesian ne¬ 
cessarily better or hoAo f,hun (lie admirer of the 
jmorc modern nm^iuorc probable system An etror 
in physics is. seldom prjxluctivft of conscq icnccs 
injurious to one's neighbour or one’s, self. 

Bacon discovered new tracts of learning; he gave 
directions to pursue them ; he banished hypothesis, 
and # intredu«ed expciiruent: he is deserve dl\ the 
^giory of our nation, as tin restorer of true plulo* 
Sophy : but yet, without ditt acting from his merits, 
we may express our regret that lie did. not bestow 
more time and pains on the grand sen. nee of he w n 
nature. He appears, from the specimens he h is 
left us, to have been better qualified to advance it 
to pet faction thaft any modern. The example, 
however, of so profound u miter, is sufficient to 
vindicate from the charge of futility, those little 
compositions, which, without the fori .ality of stu¬ 
died treatises, aim at insUuctnqjthe leader in the 
froths of ethics, of criticism, afyl'in all the more 
agreeable subjects of philosophy* 

in an age wheg books and a competent education 
are easily attainable, all*iivrks will be found to de¬ 
vote a considerable potion of ilitlr*unemployed 
time to some kind of reading. But what shall they 
read during the interval.of half an hour, interrupted 
perhaps by the prattle of children, or the imperti¬ 
nence of visitors, or the calls df business ? not along 
and tedious treatise, divided and subdivided, and 
yequirinjr at least the Imsuspended attention of half 
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a day, Killy to comprehend the whole.* They seek 
relaxation^ but in tips they find a task ;' irksome) 
because it requires close application; and unimprov¬ 
ing, because that appjication can only be dgs^ftory* 
But hlrd indeed must be his l<ft, # wh^, in the moat 
Active apd most dissipated ficane^^of life, cannot 
bestow the small space of time required in the .pe¬ 
rusal qf an Essay of & fuw p&ges. He yho^ossesses 
surhjjooks as .the»Iteligion«of Nature Delineated, 
will qpt easily-find betftjr guides but yet he will 
■oftenc^bc tempted teP take the Spectator from hia 
shelves. Ile % who lias nevCr thought of reading the 
tedious, though instruoliw^ Conferences*of Arrian,** 1 
, has»perhaps committed to memory the Enchiridion 
of Epicjctus. Even the form^the sigse. tlje weight 
of the volume, are circumstances which doserVfe 
he attended to in a subordinate degree, since they 
may contribute to render its influence more diffusive. 
Who could bear to carry a folio with him in his 
clianot, or recline on a sopha with a heavy quarto 
»in*his hand ? # * 

It must not, however, be sup|y>sed f that this kind 
of works is adapted only to the superficial reader* 
Many subjects of morality and learning have been 
.concisely discussed in a few pages, with a depth, 

, solidity, and originality of thought, rarely exceeded 
in any formal dissertation The works of our Eng¬ 
lish divineS, the best moralists in the world, have 
sometimes ICst their effect by theirprolixity; for the 
mind of man, though Compreheilhiye to a very great 
degree, is yet ciiTumscftfbed’withUjPceriain bounds, 
and, like a full vessel, i>uffers all that is superfluous 
to run to waste. But the periodical JEssay satisfies 
the sqjbjectf without fatiguing the attention, or over* 
burthening the memqty. * 

/The detached nature of these writings enables" 
the writer to vary hi? style withoufimeroprietv; to 
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be grave or gay, humorous or severe; to fay down 
positive rules, or to teach by example; to speak 
in his own person, or to introduce an‘instructive 
' tale. Every volume contains a variety of subjects 
treated "in vauou.* manners, and* suited to tfi< dispo¬ 
sitions of diffefotit Readers, or of the same^readcr sit 
different times. Thus is idleness rendered attentive, 
and the listless momehtt; of Jeiiffire are filled yp with 
the advantages of study, unmi.vj?d with the toil of 
formal a I i cal ion. The Aiunterer is deceived into 
employment, and the vityois, the dissipated, the 
busy, 1 * are, as it were, in spite*©!’ tllemsclVos. en¬ 
gaged in literary and^»kilo^»phical contemplation. 

Thps extensively useful and entertaining* no 
wonder Essays*have been more universally read in 
,jthe«busy* walks of life than any other productions. 
*The names and works of Montaigne, of Bacon, of 
Temple, of Collier, of Addison, of Steele, and of 
their successful followers, arc held irfa degree of 
^esteem, which neither the lapse pt‘ time, nof^tlic 
caprice of fashion has been able to annihilate. ° 

There is scarcely an individual, not only of those 
who. profess learning, byt of those who devote any 
joHJieir time to reading, who has not perused the 
:$$&etators. Placed, however, in our hands in the 
earliest period of life, they have lest, m the eyes of 
many readers, the charm of novqjfy. To these per¬ 
haps new Attempts or Essays, similar atlcfest in kind, 
may afford entertainment, Nhr shtfuld they be 
Recked as presufbptuoi^, siifte, without the spirit 
of adventure, mollcrn .Jitevtfturc would become sta¬ 
tionary ffr retrograde,. The fame of those writers, 
fcowever greatj is but adequate to their merits; but 
though it is true that they have presented us with 
jojtwch f»ne*gold, yet the mine # is still rich, and will 
ittar be exhgu&ted. • . < 

various ccynbjnation of human passions. 
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originally ftw in number, an infiurte variety of moral 
appearances is found to arise. Political revolutions, 
religious information's, the whims of fashion, and 
, the changes in literature, enable the moral writer, 
when %S tiavels entofin the bea&n road of'&n Es¬ 
sayist, t<j discover prospects hither* j'un observed or 
not described. • 

Thqmetropolis of a.gu«t* empire flourishing in 
arts and comment is, as y were, the hot-bed of 
manners, m which every qriaut shoots up vyjth forced 
Jimirianct.* Tn a barest so plentiful, not only 
those vfho lii>l apply the sickle are rewarded with 
abundance, but many 9 J^chd sheaf reputing to he' 
m pit J # ed up by the c ireful glcuiiLi. And liappily for 
the morals and amusement, as well^as understand¬ 
ings of *our nation, the labourer^ have‘hot*becn*fcw 
nor unsuccessful. ** 

The presei# age has been called an age of literary 
luxury; not let it blush at the appellation. Tine 
pa'&lbn tor letters is attended with the sweetest 
• satisfactions; and the indulgence of it tends to silence 
the importunity of oilier passion^ which can seldom 
be gratified without consequent misery. 


N T o. II. 


On hntfmce into Lite, and Ike Conduct 
ehilij Manhood. * 


I iiliie seems to be a peculiar propriety in address* 
ing moral precepts to the rising generation. Be* 
sides that, like travellers entering on a joufney, they 
want direction, * there arc circumstances which 
lender it probable, that instruction will be bore 
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efficacious ip youth than at a maturer period. Long 
habits of business or pleasure v and an indiscriminate 
intercourse with mankind, often siiperimfuce a great 
degree of insensibility; and the battered veteran at, 
last cJmsidersJituf admonitions df the moralist as the 
vain babbling of a.sophist, and the declaration 6f 
a school-bo^. The keen edge of moral perception 
is blunted bg long an ft feitoratfed collision. Jo him 
wbo has lost the finer sensibilities, it is no less^fruit¬ 
less to address a,moral di&oursc, than to represent 
to the deaf, the.churms of, nlclody, or to the blind, 
the t&autics of a picturel * * 

But youth possessed sensibility* in perfection; and 
unless education has been totally neglected, or erro¬ 
neously pursued, its habits are usually virtuous, 
furnished with a natural susceptibility, and free from 
’any acquired impediment, the mind is then in the 4 
most favourable state for the admissfon of instruc¬ 
tion, and for learning how to live. ' 

I will then suppose a young map present wffolias 
passed through the forms of p liberal education 4 at* 
school, and who i%just entering on the stage of life, 
to act his part according to liib own judgment ,1 
will address him with all the affection and sincerity 
of a parent, in the following manner 

“ You have violent passions inrplanted in you by, 
“ Nature for the accomplishment of her purposes. 

“ But do not conclude,,as many have dhne to their 
“ ruin, that because they are violent,'they are irre- 
“ sistible. The%&me $Tatutfe which gave you pas- 
sions, gave*you r$as<Af and a love of order. 
" Religion, added to the light of Nature and the 
" experienee^of mankind, has concurred in estab- 
'* lishing it as an unquestionable truth, that the 
14 irreguhur or intemperate Indulgence of the pas* 
u sions is always attended with pain, in some mode 
u or other, which grg&tly exceeds its pleasure. 
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“ \ our passions will be easily restrained from 
“ enorinoustf'Kces}, if you really wish and honestly 
44 endeavour to restrain them. But the greater part 
*“ of ymmg men stujly to inflame^ their l'utyfe and 
“•give flioin a degree of l'orrcyiffhich sthey possess 
44 not in d state of nature. They run into tempta- 
44 tion, and desire nqt \o be yiclivercda from evil. 
f * The)* knowingly and* willingly sacrifice to mo* 
44 merit ary giatihcafions, # the # comfort of all which 
“ should sweeten the remainder of life. B%in then 
^ u ith wost sincere!} w ishiyg to conquer thesejjub- 
44 tie and powcilul enemas wlych }ou carry in your 
* 4 bosom. Pi ay for di\ifk t \fssistance. Afreld soli- 
,k tuefe the fii&t moment a loose thought insinuates 
4 * itsi It, and hasten to the c oinpany those whom 

m “ you lcspect. Never eonveise on subjects which* 
44 lead to imptyre ideas. Have courage to declino 
44 rending inynoral books, e\en when they fall into 
« y**? hands. If }ou form a strong attachment to at 
44 vyttiiou.s woman* dare to marry early. It is better 
•* to be poor than wicked. “Cherish the object of 
* ( your early love. Be industrious, and trust in 
Providence. • 

“ Thus shall \ on avoid the perpetual torments of 
<* unruly affection, the most loathsome of diseases, 
*»{ and the thousand penalties of selfish celibacy. 
44 Thus hhal] you ply&sc God and your own heart, if 
44 it is a good*one; and displease none but an ijl- 
“ judging and wicked yorld, amj j^erlmps a few of 
** your covetous relation^ * • 

44 But really }ou have not §(?much fb fear fjom the 
u violence of the concupiscible affections, when un- 
“ assisted by voluntary compliance, a»from vanity. 
14 The periiursc ambition of arriving at th^ charac- 
44 tpr of a man of spirft by vicious audacity, has of 
4( late universally prevailed, and has ruined the 
“ greater part of the British youth. ,*I have known 
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44 many young men proud of the impurest of dis— 
14 tempers, and boasting of misfortune., which fire 
44 attended with the greatest pain and misery, und 
44 ou^ht to be accompanied \viUi shame. Iy r moie 
“ have takcmpams tp shine, amidst the little circle 
“ of their vicious acquaintance, in the character of 
u gay libertines, tliac 4> acquire, by useful qualities, 

44 the esVeewi of the good. From vanity, arc health 
41 and peace sacrificed, fortunes lavished without 
44 credit or enjoyment, every rclativc-and personal 
44 dg£y neglected, and religion boldly jet at Reliance. 

41 To be admitted into jhc company of those who 
44 disgracb the family tide which they inherit, thou- 
et sands plunge into debauchery without pas- 
44 §ion, ante urunkenness without conviviul enjoy- 
>*“ ment, into gaming without the means or inclina-, 
44 lion for play. Old age rapidly advances. When 
** vanity at length retreats from insuH and from 

mortification, avarice succeeds; and ineawe.ess, 

<{ and disease, and disgrace, and poverty, and* dis- 
f{ content, and despair, diffu-o clouds ami darkness 
44 over the evening of life. Such is the lot of those 
“ who glory in their shame, and are ashamed of 
“ their glory. ‘ 

41 Have sense and resolution enough, therefore, 

44 to give up all pretensjons to tliose titles of a line 
44 fellow, a rake,, or whatever lfylgar na#ie the tem- 
44 porary cunt of the vifcious bestows an the distin- 
44 guished liberft’qe. Preserve your principles, and 
41 be steady in «your Conduct. And though your, 

44 exemplary behaviour may bring upon you the 
44 insulting and ironical appellation of a Saint, a 
44 Puritan, or even a Methodist, persevere. It will 
44 be your turn in a few years, not indeed to in- 
44 suit, but to pity. Have spitit. .Shew your Spirit. 

44 But let it bq that spirit which urges you to pro- 
44 ceed against .all opposition in the path in which 
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“ you wcfe placed by the faithful guide of your in* 
4> fancy and*.*arly youth. Display a noble auperi- 
“ ority in daring to disregard the spiteful and artful 
*“ reproaohes of the yain, who labour to make^you 
“ ji con^rt to folly, in order to lfeep them in coun- 
“ tenance> They will laugh at first, but esteem you 
“ in tlieir hearts, even, While (h#y laugh,And, in the 
“ end, revere your virtue*. <* * 

“ Let that geneftus courAge which conscious 
•* rectitude inspires, cn^ie you to despise ®hd neg¬ 
lect the asgfiults ,of ridicule. When all o£her 
“ modes of attack have failqfl, ridicule has sue- 
“ cecded. The bulwark'of" Virtue, which has stood 
j* firnily against the weapons of argument, has* tot- 
“ tcred on its basis, or fallen to the gllound, at t]ic 
“ slightest touch of magic ridicule. In the colloge, - 
“ in the army, in the world at large, itis the power- 
“ ful engine jvnich is used to level an exalted cha- 
M ra^yr. You will infallibly be attacked with it, if 
“ yyu are in any inspects singular; and singular in 
& many respects you must be, if you are eminently 
“ virtuous. ♦ 

•“ Love truth, and dare ter speak it at all events. 
“ The man of the world will telf you, you must dis- 
“ scmblc; and* so you must, if your objects and 
*‘*pursuits are as nrean and as selfish as his. But 
“ your purposes are^^generjus; and your means of 
“ obtaining tl>£m arc; therefore undisguised. Y(nt 
“ mean well. Avow yqur meaning, if honour re- 
“ quires the avowal, an<^ fear nothing. You will 
‘‘ indeed do eight to wisfi to^lease ;*but yqu will 
“ only wish to please the worthy; and none but 
(< worthy actions will effect that purpose. With 
u respect to.fhat art of phasing which requires the 
(( sacrifice of your sincerity, despise it as the base 
“ quality of flatters, sycophants, cheats, and scoun- 
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« drels. An habitual liar, besides that he will be * 
44 known and marked with iftfamiy, mi&t possess a 
“ poor and pusillanimous lu\u t; ibr 1} ing 01 igmates ^ 
44 in cowardice. * ty originate olso m fraud?*’and a 1 
44 liar, whatever majrdic his station, would ccitainb , 

44 if lie were sure of secrecy* be a thief. ^Sorrv am 
44 I to s^y, 'that this dipbit "is ' cry frequent in the 
44 world; efbn among those whd maki a figure in 
44 the rtyilms of dissipation; among those, Vhose 
44 honour woulif (ompel tVm to <stah you'to the 
44 hesrt, if )ou*\icre to tefl them plainly so<fnortify- 
44 ing a truth, that }cu^*onviot them ot a lie.' 

44 With* all your good qualities, unite the humility 
44 of’a Christian. Be not morose. Be cautious ot 
44 overvaluing*yourself. Make allowances# for the 
* 44 vices and errors which jou will daily see. lie-. 
41 member that all ha\c not had the benefit of moral 
44 instruction; that a great part of mankind are in 
44 effect orphans turned loose into the w ide *t*rld, 

44 without one faithful tnend to*gi\e tliuu advVc * 

44 left to find their ov>n wa) in a dark and rugged 
44 wilderness, with snares, and quicksands, and 
44 chasms, around them. Be candid therefore, and, 

44 among all the impioumcnts of educition and 
44 refinements of manner, let the beautiful Christian 
44 graces of Meekness and Benetolence shine mo^t* 
44 conspicuous. Wherever \oiftfifti, relate distress, 

44 prevent mischief, onfl do e»«>d; b»t be neithci 
44 ostentatious, #cv cen-oriou^. 

14 Be cheerful, aiid # ^tefully enjoy the good 
44 which I*ro\idence lia*. bestowed upon }mi. But 
44 he moderate. Modt ration is the law of enjoy- 
44 ment. AH beyond is nominal pleasure and real 
44 pain. , # . 

41 I will not multiply my precepts. Clioose good 
44 books, and follow their direction. Adopt reli- 
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* gious, virtuous, manly principle. Fix them 
deeply imyour bosom, and let them go with you 

‘ unloosened aml^unaltered to the grave. 

“ liawui follow yjerfi advicefrom the* pure 
4 motive of serving you ino$jL essentially. I have 
‘ given ^'ou, 1 will not indeed promise tnat you 

* shall not be unfortunate, gcscordirig the com* 
1 mon*idea of the word \ hut I will coiffid&itly as* 
1 sure you, that ydu sluJI ndt be unhappy. I will 
4 not promise yoA worldly success, but i tfull en- 
1 gage* that you ^inll dtserve it, And sliall fciow 
‘ lmw to he:u the want of it/’* 



No. IU. ('tassical Learning vindicated 


A rrw men of wit, who. in a Jon* intercourse with , 

' * j 

tlie fashionable wuild, laid •probably forgotten that 
little knowledge of the uncieiA languages and au¬ 
thors which they bad acquired ar school, have en* 
deavoured to bribe into discredit the prevailing 
mode of ejJucntiOiy whiefi devotes so much time 
to the study of (Grecian Amd Homan literature. 
Possessed of natural p&rts, theyji.^ve, perhaps, be¬ 
sides, enjoyed all those advantage's ot^good company 
and extensive commerce ^fih the living*world, 
which both excite, and give occasion to display, 
great abilities. They became, therefore, distin¬ 
guished chgfactera in ^lieir time, though tjjeir solid 
attainments were few,* and greatly defective. But, 
wb&uier figure tTiey made* they w'opld have shone 
w.'ili still greater lustre, if they had jretiiined a tine- 
v»i. xu. c . # 
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turc of that elegance and liberality of sentiment 
which the mind acquires by a study of the classics^ 
and which contributes more to form the true Gentle¬ 
man, ,^ban the substituted rnjaments of*yv,odern 
affectation. t 

The eStample of these illustrious, but superficial 
* personages,ihas indued every t prater, who has been 
taught t6 litjj broken French, and dance a Minuet, 
to laugh at the lubberly boy, nif he calls him. who 
spends a*dozen years at school, in learning •‘Greek 
and J^atin. He unfairly represents .‘Ins time, as 
spent solely in acquiring the languages, ignorant 
that a tas&c is often formed in it for those authors, 
which may furnish the purest and the most elegant 
pleasures during the rrnn^:.h;r of life. 
t .« the pert vivacity of assured ignorance has often 
persuaded the fond mother to discard^ the tutor for 
the dancing-master; to be more solicitous that the 
hopes of the family, the heir, perhaps, to a titjov an 
estate, and even a share of legislation, shuuid. l bc 
taught to hold up his head, than be furnished with 
tilosc ideas and principles, which would render him 
truly happy in himself, and an honour and advan¬ 
tage to his friends and to his country. 

Even among those who are fully sensible of the 
necessity of improving the beauties of the mind, as 
well as the graces of the person; therq prevails a 
predilection for modern languages aqd modern li¬ 
terature to the t e,vclqsion ojf the ancient. In the 
idea of these, a sufficient stack of historical know- 
ledge i% to be gained by an attention to the events 
of die two or three last centuries; and a sufficient 
acquaintance^th philosophy and polite learning, 
from a perusal of the writer^ of France, and Italy. 
Collections of letters and state-papers, and the epi¬ 
grammatic. narratives of the Historian of Fcrney, 
are to supply tip place of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
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and Livy. Ariosto, Tasso, and Boileau, are to be 
read in preference to*Homer, Virgil, and Horace; 
and the works of yoltairc alone to be substituted in 
the plfew of all the^ifttry, all t]nf philosophy, and 
aJl the ni^tory that has ever buen written, Ip conse¬ 
quence of these mistaken notions, our great gram-- 
mar-schools, which have produced so mgpy orna¬ 
ments ft)f human nature* are exploded By many, as 
the »cats of illiberal nymners and of antiquated 
learning. • 9 

Jn aaswer to tins charge, that ilfibcral' manners 
are the disgraceful characteristic of boys t educated 
in grammar-schools, I must confess I afti pleased 
Vith the natural simplicity of that ag£ of spcightli* 
ness ancMncxpcriericc, m»r do 1 krun/tf sight mere 
truly ridiculous, than that of a boy of fourteen af-* 1 
fecting the Graces, and behaving among his supe¬ 
riors in age^nd attainments, with all the disgusting 
case of self-sufficiency. The same natural good 
sewte which makes tne bo^ act in character, will 
teach the man a marrty behaviour. And I believe 
every judicious person had rathei*see his son, while * 
vfery young, partaking in The noisy mirth of his 
school-fellows, than bowing and grinning in the 
insipid circle c£ a card-party. 

* With respect tonhe othqr charge, that a learned 
education i« a little out of fashion in some polite 
circles, we confess and lament that it is true* But 
though we allow fashion to dictate without control, 
the exact dimensions of.a tfi^klc t>& a head-dressj 
yet a regard 4 or the honour-and happiness*of hu¬ 
man nature induces us to dispute her sovereign 
authority in those things ori which depend the man¬ 
ners and sentiments of a rising generation. • 

Ifj however, it i$ grafted/that the true gentleman, 
that is, the man of enlarged notions* and polished 
taste, cannot, by*- any jttcthod 'of tims&tSqn, be so . 
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yell formed, as by the classical; yet it by no means % 
follows, that those whose hatfmiefts must, in a great 
measure, depend oil less comprehensive views of 
men and things, should be instructed in *b($ same 
mode. ,The time that is usually spent y» Lilly’* 
li ram mar, and in acquiring just so nnicli knowledge 
of the L^ititi language as may inspire a young man 
with vanity^but which canftot enable him tft enter 
into the^spiritof an author i> certain! v ill bestowed. 
He who is designed for a vulgar walk of life had 
much lietter b£ reading Wingate's Anlhmcftc than 
(’order)’s Colloquies * mid learning the Bide of 
Three than the Syntax. 

The, mistakes of well-meaning ignorance .are t d 
bet-pitied arid excused. But how shall wo apologise 
’for those who move in a higher sphere, and who ^ 
■cannot but know, that the greatest imn our nation 
lias produced, whether greatness is estimated by 
power, wealth, title, knowledge, or virtue, have 
laid the foundation oi‘ ( their eminence in our gram¬ 
mar-schools, where little else was taught but clas¬ 
sical learning ? hbw shall we apologise for these, 
when they slight a mddc of education which the 
■experience of ages' has proved to be efficacious, 
and adopt a new one, which, fromrits superficial 
nature, cannot form the man o^dignity, or of just 
taste? Would a More, for Instance,,a Sidney, a 
Raleigh, a Milton, a'Temple, and ■many others, 
have attained that perfection of character, at 
which they qspired k &ftd arrived, if they had been 
educated in the superficial modes ? * 

Some leading authors seem to have wished that, 
all our Jite&ry inquiries should be limited to that 
period which they are pleased to distinguish by call¬ 
ing it the age of Lewis XIV.* IL is indeed a shining v 
interval in the revolutions of time; but most oT the 
grfto characters tbit appeared in it, were formed 
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on the models of a better age v the age of Augustus, 
or of Perfcles. *And 1 know not, whether the glo¬ 
rious reign of our own Elizabeth might not exhibit 
exanVies of probity* and learning, yalour*aml pat- 
fiotism^ittcr for the imitation of an Englishman, than 
those of any epoch in,the annals of our rival nation* 
While, however,* we reprobate thc P idy a of con- 
fmingfattention td the writings and transactions of 
the last three hundred ^ears, it must bc^onfessed 
# that this period dcsevves regard. The inventions 
of thw compass, of printing, of gi/npowder, apd a 
consequent spirit of egterprize, have rendered mo¬ 
dern times peculiarly interesting. Duihig this pe- 
' riod, the French nation, to use their own idea, have 
been remarkably awakened; nor wflPany man of 
letters, with just pretensions to taste, rest satisfied* 
without reading the works of Fcnelon, of Boileau, 
and of many others who have u ritten in the tryc 
spirit of the ancients. He will, after all, acknow- 
t ledge, that they are but imitations of those originals, 
which are no less op£n to us than they were to them; 
and will confess it to be a want 8f spirit, to drink at 
Tthc distant stream, when*we have access to the 
fountain. If we can be contented with Imitations, 
we have* excellent ones in the works of Pope and 
’ Addison. But wTli^t sculptor would be satisfied with 
examining* the jfhvstcr bust, who was at liberty to 
walk in the Florentine gallt*ry? ' 

There is certainly something in *he character of 
an Englishman analogous to ^ie disposition of an old 
Roman. He has a natural*generosity, and love of 
independence. He has also a gravity of temper, 
better ad anted to mental and moraPimprovement, 
than any other; because more capable ofi fixed at¬ 
tention. French vivkeity is foreign to his nature; 
fashion, indeed, makes him sometimes adopt it, but 
it sits awkwardly on him, lessens his inward Cpn- 
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sciousness of dignity, and lowers him no less in the, 
estimation of others. The idfras bf a Roman are 
congenial to him. IIis mind, when cultivated by a 
classicaheducatior?, .shoots up ‘to- maturity wijh the 
vigour of gn indigenous plant, but thrives slowly, liko- 
the exotic, when nurtured only by the slender sup¬ 
plies of foreign and superficial instruction. 

The pofiVlVof external grace may indeed be de¬ 
ferred till the approach of nvuihood. When solidity 
is ohtained by pursuing the n> ales prcsciibcd by our 
forclltherS, then may the L lile bt used. Thfc firm 
.substance will bear attutmu, and the lustre thed ac¬ 
quired wilt be durable. A sensible father, who is 
nothirpself a convert to the effeminacy of the times, 
hath rather Seb a son forming himself as a'scholar 
•3tnd a man, on the example of an old Roman or 
Athenian, than imitating, in his writing and actions, 
the undignified vivacity of nations whiclr have been 
taught by their philosophy to degrade human nature. 

Surelv, no one will dpny that the two principal 
objects in a well-conducted education, are, to culti¬ 
vate a good heartland to give the understanding 
such additional strength* and information as may 
safely direct the heart in the various fcvents of life, 
and teach the possessor of it to ayt up to the com¬ 
parative dignity of human nature. * But attainments 
merely ornamental have little tcndchcy tn^ccomplish 
either of these purposes' On the contrary, as they 
add a lustre without solidity', <hey induce idleness to 
content itself vyith th^ appearances of merit, which 
are easily assumed, and to neglect the reality, as 
'Attainable only by a painful and unostentatious ap¬ 
plication. They, inspire confidence without worth 
to support it; they give an ainof insolent superiority 
which often defeats even the'purpose of pleasing; 
and however they may cause admiration in the dissi¬ 
pated and superficial* they arc little esteemed bv 
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those whose applause is valuable, men of approved 
virtue and dispassionate reflection. They arc then 
only useful and truly graceful when they tend to 
rende^gpod character*! more conspicuously puu&bJe. 
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No. IV. lift tlic Wiutyfii of aiming at Perfection. 


•The infirmity of human nature is a topic on which 
the profligate love to enlai •go. Tl.fy. anc^flpt to 
deduce an argument from it no less injurious than, 
fallacious. They infer from the concession that 
man is uatigruily weak and corrupt, that the precepts 
of styct morality are utterly useless, and originate 
in.one of the nmin proofs of human imbecility, an 
ill-grounded pride. • * 

Man is indeed a weak creature; but he is also an 
improvcable creature. Ilohas strong passions; but 
he has also strong po\yci& within him to counteract 
their operating. lie possesses reason; and liis hap¬ 
piness certainly depends upon the voluntary use or 
abuse, the negltut <1r the Exertion, of this faculty. 

It seems probable, that diey who urge the ineffi- 
cacy of philosophical £nd moral precepts, are only 
endeavouring to excuse their owipmdolcnce. They 
who feel thpaiselven lift*; iitilined To correct their 
misconduct, are very solicitous to persuatfe them¬ 
selves that they arc unable. • 

Indeed, # \rhcrcver human creatures are found, 
tlicic also art* to he found vice and misery! Nor is 
tlifs appearance only among the rude ana the illjtc- 
rate, but among those who arc adorhed with all $tc 
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arts of human knowledge. Observation affords, 
uiany-exampies of those, who^ after having recom¬ 
mended virtue in the most forcible manner with all 
the appearance sincerity, Kaye at last faU<& into 
the disgrace and wretchedness of singular prpfiigacy- 
Contrary to their conviction, their interest, their 
character, to all that teamed estimable in their own 
eyes, thejffirttve descended frfom the towering heights 
of virtue into the abyssts of vice.' * 

Such instanced do indeed pfton occur, and they, 
are equally blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant 
delinquency. In man^cases of degeneracy, *it is 
probable tfcat the appearances of virtue were insin¬ 
cere. But allowing, what indeed the uniform deci- ' 
sions hr observation, reason, and religion,®clearly 
.declare, that human nature is weak in the extreme; 
yet I would draw a different conclusion from that 
which is deduced by the patrons of libertinism. 

' The nature of man is extremely infirm; therefore 
I argue, let every effort be made to'acquire strength. 
It cannot be said that the endeavour must of ne¬ 
cessity be abortive4 it cannot be said that wc have 
not natural incitements*sufficient to encourage a 
vigorous attempt. We have nice sensibilities of 
moral rectitude, we have a natural love of excel¬ 
lence, we have intellectual powefa capable of infi¬ 
nite improvement, we have prepetyts innumerable, 
and, to the honour off humaq nature, let it be 
added, that exatqpjcs also greatly abound. 

Many individuals, wht> polled themselves among 
the sevQper sects of aifcient philosophy, have exhi¬ 
bited most animating proofs of the strength of 
human nature! It is not to be supposed that they 
possessed faculties more in number, or more perfect 
m their kind, than the present yace. But they 
loved excellence, and they believed that they were 
cagtebie of it. that belief operated most favourably 

^ t * 
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on their exertion. They succeeded in their at¬ 
tempts, anil stand t'ortii among mankind like colossal 
statues amid a collection of images less than the 

# I hop^ therefore it will be gendering an effectual 
service to mankind, if I can revive this belidf among 
the guy and the dissipated* Philosophers have 
already received it; Uit philosoplifersrMa-e to the 
rest of mankind wlfcit a drop’of water is to an ocean. 
The pretended philosophers are lAimeroui^ndced; 
hut thay commonly divulge opinion* which tend to 
degrade and vilify human nature. Popularity 
seems to be more thdir object than the sublime 

• satisfaction of discovering and communicating useful 
truth, dlut were the generality of mgnkiir$ con¬ 
vinced that tjity are capable of arriving at high , 
degrees of excellence, anil consequently led to 
aspire at i£, moral evil would certainly decrease, 
and society would assume a fairer appearance. 
Mitch misery aud much evil of all kinds will always 

• be in it, during this sublunary state; but that share 
of it which is obstinately and presumptuously occa¬ 
sioned by our own folly, may certainly be removed 
by the correction of that folly* 

What is dope in the works of art may be effected 

• in morals. WciVa musical instrument to be placed 
in the hani|s of & jfcusant who had never heard or 
seen one, apd wefp he toki that he might, if he 
were to attend to it, qjIJ forth sounds from it which 
would delight every hcares, he yould not be in¬ 
duced by any argument* to ITJlieve tfie possibility of 
it. Yet let him regularly learn ami practise a due 
time, and he will arrive u a degree of skill, which, 
though fur, from perfection, will appear miraculous 
on comparison with* his original inability. So iri 
lifiS, if you inform your disciple that lie is able to 
reach a great degree of exceilencC|* and urge him 
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to the attempt, he will infallibly make great ad¬ 
vances, and improve to his own astonishment. But 
indulge his natural indolence, timidity, or despair, 
by expatiating qn„ the irremgAiablc weakness of 
human nature, and you effectually preclude even 
his endeavours, and add to his natural imbecility. 

In the uoiks of art# in sculpture, and in painting, 
iu the sul>t«diifate operations of mechanical inge¬ 
nuity, to what perfection does the hand of man 
attain ? ^tVlien a ravage sees,a watch, be adores it 
as a^Gotb No-ea^nestne^s of assertion would con¬ 
vince him that it wa^ the work of a creature m all 
respects like himself, except in acquired dexterity. 
And can man improve himself so highly in the 
manutfr arts*«in science, and in the productions of 
«taste, and be unable to arrive at real! and solid im¬ 
provement in the finest art and the tufiblest science, 
the art and the science of conducting lif'y,? Half the 
attention and the constancy which is displayed in 
acquiring skill in an occupation by which money is 
to be gained, if bestowed on the melioration of the 
morals, would usually produce a most laudable 
character.' 

The state of things «is so constituted, that labour, 
well bestowed and properly directed, always pro¬ 
duces a valuable effect. A way then with the philo¬ 
sophy which increases the wcakhpas of qur nature, 
by representing it as insuperable. Our personal 
excellence and 4 l^ppiness, ,our friends and our 
country, are greatly interested in exploding the 
pusilUmgSous phiiosofuy. We shall indeed often 
fall; but let us rise again undejectcd. Our failings 
will be great? but great also may be our virtues. 
At least^ according to an oltj and just observation, 
by aiming at absolute perfection, we shall approach 
it much more nearly then if we sat down inactive 
through despair., • 
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The modern philosophers and their disciples, 
while they ’assert* the ■ inefficacy of philosophy, of 
moral precepts, of religious influence, arc inclined 
to mabutfpn, that th^effect whiclfcthes$ only pretend 
tp prodhpu, may be produced by modern honour, I 
would only, in reply to their insinuation, ask them 
these question.* : Who are th<* persons ^'ho openly 
and pt^udly commit deeds at which the child of 
nature, even the savage* would shudder; ^who is 
guilty «of "the meanest cruellest deduction*; who 
wears <t swoid ready to plunge it inio the' hears of 
his dearest friend for a trifling* provocation ; who is 
ready to glory in breaking the peace o# conjugal 
Hiie, and ruining a family for the gratification^' lust 
or vanity ? Unerring experience repjicfS, Men ref. 
Honour; all, mH honourable men. 

From such ^delusion let ilic untainted'mind of 
youth haste# to escape. To religion and morality 
let it fly for solid comfort, and for those assistances 
whiah can alone repair the ruins made in the 
glorious fabric of human nature by the fall of Adam. 
With our utmost endeavours, both reason and 
divinity inform us we shall be at last greatly defec¬ 
tive. Whither then shall vfre go for succour? 
whither shall we turn to find that which shall sup¬ 
port our weakness?' and supply our defects ? Philo¬ 
sophy is often vam u but religion never. To the 
Deity we must have rccoufke, who will certahJy 
strengthen us by his grace, and pardon our involun¬ 
tary failures, of his infinity iji^cy. 
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No. V. On the Fear of appearing Singulars 


Few amqpj mankind arc able? and perhaps fewer 
are willing, to take thp trouble of preserving with 
consistency a system of principles purely of* their 
own selection. They separate themselves inft> large 
divisions', which, like the flocl# conducted •’by the 
sheep and bell, impllaitly a tread in the f'totslCps of 
some distinguished leader. Thus is the pain of 
consuming tjje judgment in every emergency easily 
'avoided. The road becomes a beaten anfl a wide 
pne, and each individual knows wht*»e to step, only 
by seeing where another has stept hAbrc him. 

« But if tile chosen leader is a treacherous or in¬ 
judicious guide, the follower must inevitably be 
led into evil. Now it«unfortimately happens, *llia^ 
the leaders, who are the rm^t likely to attract the 
mpfe numerous hbrds, arc the least likely to possess 
more valuable muddies. For what is it which 
chiefly attracts popular notice ? Vanity and effron¬ 
tery. But these qualities im^ly dispositions ob¬ 
viously inconsistent wth aq Eminent and solid 
virtue; though almost always#ifnited with showy, 
superficial and deceitful oanamenrs. Thus it 
happens, that *tlia fashionable inodes of thiuking 
and livipg, wihjftevej modes in the vicissitudes of 
bunifttt affairs assume-that mime, wiH seldom bear 
the test of inquiry, without discovering that they 
are futile anti culpable. For who, indeed, was the 
great legislator who established them*?* Some rich 
man,' or some titled lady, distinguished for boldness,* 
but not for excellence; vain, presumptuous,' and 
dictatorial, though* qualified neither In ' nature, 
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parts, nor education, to prescribe to others; and 
elevated to* empifle by a concurrence of favourable 
contingencies with their own aspiring efforts. Once 
' scatecFott the thronu* their edicy« «re*arbilrary and 
icresistiNc. With the authority of their signature 
there is no deformity wjiich will not assume the ap¬ 
pearance of beauty ,• no viqpQvhich wiH not appear 
with aTl the confhlencc*whicIi natural I ^Belongs to 
virtue, but which the delicacfv of virtue is^oo apt 
y> conceal. • * * 

The* subjects oft thesd self-erected tyrants .ire 
most*truly slaves, though voluntary slaves ; but as 
slavery of any kind is unfavourable to hilman hap¬ 
piness and improvement, I will venture t<^njjtfer a 
few suggestions, which may induce tftT'^ubjugatgck 
tribes to revolt, ami claim their invaluable birth-'« 
right, their natural liberty. 

To select a model for imitation is one of the best 
methods of facilitating the acquisition of any excel¬ 
lence. A living fnodel not qniy shows what is to be 
done, but how. 'file imitation must not however 
be servile. A .servile imitation if that which obeys 
flte dictates of the master*witliout venturing to in¬ 
quire into the reason of it. •'flic servile imitator 
paces in the same round, like the mill-horse, whose 
* eyes are hoodwinked, that Jie may not be allured by 
intervening objeefs/o deviate from tbo tedious circle 
into a path of’ his o\fcn clioidb. * 

It may not be improper to premise, that to one 
individual his own natural .rights um^possessions, of 
whatever kind, are as valuable as those of another 
are to that other. It is his own happiness which is 
concerned in his choice of principle#and conduct. 
By these htf'is tn stand, or by these to fall.. 

In making to^s important choice, then, Jet the 
tense of its importance lead him to ^ssert the rights 
of man. These rights will justify him in acting and 

vOL. IS. LI. D * 
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thinking) as far as the laws of that community, 
whose protection he seeks, can allow, according to 
the suggestions of his own judgment, lie will do 
fight to avoid adopting any system of principles, or 
following any pattern of conduct, which h,s judg¬ 
ment has not pronounced conducive to his happi¬ 
ness, and consistent with nic duties; consistent 
with Shaft,'duties whicn he owe? to his God, to his 
neighbour, to himself, 4 ’and to his society. Though 
the snaifil circle' with whif n he is pe-sonally con¬ 
nected may think and act'differt*ntly, and muy even 
despise and ridicule In’s singularity, yet Jet hitn per¬ 
severe. Ilia duty, his freedom, his conscience, and 
his happiness, must appear to every man, who is not 
hoodwfhkedf superior to all considerations. 

• Men act wrong scarcely less ofte 1 from the de¬ 
fect of courage, than of knowledge and of prudence. 
Dare to be wise, said an ancient; in ord^r to which, 
it will first be necessary to dare to be singular,. Hut 
in this and every other effort of virtue, it must not 
be extended beyond tlie golden mean. The sin¬ 
gularity which 1 recommend will be as distant from 
moroseness and misanthropy, and from ridiculous 
eddity, as it will from an unmanly and pernicious 
submission to those who possess no reasonable right 
to take the lead. 4 

- If the immoderate fear of appearing singular is 
injurious to {health, to for tune, tp peace of mind, and 
to rational enjovnpmt, as perhaps on a farther con¬ 
sideration it will appear be, I shall contribute 
something to promod^napniness, by daring to be 
SO singular as to recommend singularity. 

Of die many young men who impair their con- 
stitutioqg by early excess and debauchery, a great 
part is instigated to irregularity other motives 
than the impulses of passion. A young man just 
introduced into the company of his equals enter- 
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tains a natural and a laudable desire to recommend 
himself to rfieir favou* If they indulge in wine to 
excess, or in any other intemperance, he must do 
1 so likewise; for he qaifnot bear to J)e singular; and 
bps, b capes, received among Jiis prudential rules, 
that he is to do as the rest do, wherever he'may be 
fixed ; and who indead will daie to disobey the pre¬ 
cept which commands as, While we ar«*ntHome, 
to do»as they do at Home ? Thus is the favour of 
our temporary companies gained ;• but ourfiealtb, 
tfhich #vas designed to endure, and with proper 
management would have endured, till the regular 
decays of nature,, is greatly injured, or totally de¬ 
stroyed. [ will then venturd to exhort the young 
man, no* so nuich to dread the imputation oP sin- 
gularity, as tolendanger the loss of that which can* 
seldom be completely regained, and without which 
no favour, po applause, no popularity, can give to 
life its natural sweetness, 

VVitn respect It) that ruin which consists in the 
loss of fortune and the accumulation of debt, it i* 
daily effected by the fear of singularity. However 
their finances may have declined, they who are 
whirled in the vortex of fashion, qannot retrench. 
They must act as their equals act; they must, like 
others, dress, kccp»b table,, f an equipage, and resort 
to public diversions.^ it is necessary , according to 
their ideas; and they tacitly acknowledge, theobli- 
gniion to be much greater than tjia£ of, the mora| 
duties. Tor who could bear •to btv odd people, to 
descend anioug the tribes eff^bose whom np body 
knows, and who indeed arc di$tingpi#bed only for 
the plain qualities of probity ami deceacy ?. Indul- 
gencies uru^ Extravagancies are thus allowed, not 
altogether tor the pleasure they afford, but often 
front the horror 'of singularity. It is # to be wished, 
that the iiorror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, on elope- 
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nient, or a pi»tol» possessed even half the in¬ 
fluence. • * * 

In destroying health and fortune, it certainly de¬ 
stroys /hat peace of mind, Hyithout which till ex- 
tern id advantages Vjmtever are but like ipeisic and 
paintings, banquets and perfumes, to him who has 
lost all powws of perception.* JBut supposing health 
and fortune to be preserved, yet the fear of singu¬ 
larity will tead to omissions and’ commissions which 
will or?(5 day hurt a consignee not entirely » insen - 
sfbjp. Religion and duty*enjoiq, many-thing*. which 
are real solecisms aqd # downright baibarisins in the 
school ofrfushion. 4 

When health, fortune, and peace, are gone, it 
^xnay < Se jus fly said, no arguments are necessary to 
■prove that there can be no enjoymfnt But sup¬ 
posing them not entirely renounced,* and that room 
were left for some degree of happiness, even that 
little would be greatly lessened by a too scrupulous 
fear of deviating from the arbilftry standard of a 
fantastic mode. The fables, fcmeies. inclinations of 
other men, cannot please us like the genuine ch&ice 
of our native feelings, directed by our own judg¬ 
ment. They miy iadeed be adopted, and even 
loved; but an Adopted child seldom excites and 
soothes our sensibilities in a degree equal to that* 
which is caused by our own. * * 

Upon the whole, lrcannot help thinking, that 
however PrMe piqy vaunt herself, and Fashion may 
assume airs of superior wisdom in her choice, it is 
singuUtyjy foolish, allur’d/and wicked, to decline 
any practician d any habits, however unusual, 
which tend ^0 render one singularly learned, sin¬ 
gularly^ ood, and singularly, happy. ' t 
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No. VI. 0)1 the Injustice and Cruelty tjf the Public 

Prints, 


A free country is tftat in whfch not oTik the life 
and the*property of every individual, but ms reputa¬ 
tion also, which ij> ofLon dearer iq bpu than, both, is 
secured by efficient lawJT^ That country is not the 
land of*perfc<*t liberty, however it nun arrogate ihe 
name? in which the cljaraet^r of nuv member 
may he traduced at pleasure in the iu<*i public 
manner, without redress, and without tl^*^>«>«tw*ility 
of an adequate exculpation. Oppression of the 
people may ptpcefd from the people, as well aft 
from the throne. The liberty of the press is preg¬ 
nant with advantages; but the licentiousness of it 
tccnis with evils wjuch almost counttroalanee them, 
it is'true, that the liberty of the press is es^ntial to 
civil liberty. But wlfy do we estimate the enjoy¬ 
ment of civil liberty as one of the^reutest of human 
blessings ? Confessedly because it ^ows the uatural 
and reasonable possession of alf theights and privi¬ 
leges of man, in hi<| individual and connected state; 
because it sccurcs'tojiini the enjoyment of all which 
find, and reason, and nature, and his relative situa¬ 
tion, have taught him to hold dear. That kind and 
degree, therefore, of liberty wjiich \u»hoptfee secured 
without endangering all* those, ceftalaly frustrates 
the primary purpose of a free constitution* liberty, 
under such circumstances, operatesoifbuEnan hap¬ 
piness with ajl the malignant influences! sell des¬ 
potism. «• * * 

Qur own coup try constitutionally the freest on 
the face of the globe. If there is any oppression in 
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it, it proceeds from the people, and operates on 
themselves. And there is a species of oppression 
peculiarly cruel and unjust, its it "often falls heaviest 
on the good, the peaceable, and the inoffensive. 

It is true indeed, that, in-this free country, we 
have laws for the punishment of dcfanmffbn ; bit 
nothing is more easy than te evade them. They do 
indeed sometimes prevent an djicn attack ; but they 
cannot preclude the various and indirect methods 
Of disseminating calumny, which ingenuity, Stimu¬ 
lated by malice or the hftpc of gain, cart* easily 
invent. * 1 ' * 

The laws of the Tev*»lve f 'Tables made defariiation 
a capital trime.. The punishment was rigorous. It 
appgao?d so jn the age of Augustus, and was changed 
•to corporSl "chastisement. It was >;gain tendered 
‘capital in the reign of Valentinian ; dtid the severity 
with which so wise a people as thfc Homans have 
.treated this crime, from the earliest tj the latest 
period of the empire, evidently shims how deep a 
sense they entertained* of its malignant intiueneb on 
the happiness of society. ° % 

Our laws are indeed less severe. We are justly 
jealous of our, liberty. ’ I will not suggest an idea 
which can tem^l thh infringement of that liberty. 
I am grateful to Providence for having placed me in 
a country where it so gloriously prevails. There is 
no sacrific&| consistent with innocence, which a 
good man would not rnlike, todiand d\>wn the bles¬ 
sings derived, ft*) nt our fathevs, undiminished to our 
children. WbatTi n^.say, tends most effectually 
to preserve thorn inviolate: lor, to express my ideas 
in the wordffi ot' the learned Blackstonc, to censure 
the lieffltmi&ess, is to maintain the liberty, of the 
press./* . ' 

v Let, therefore, the laws retnain unaltered, if , the 
alteration is attended with danger. 1 will only ap- 
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peal to the l&arts, the manners, and the understand¬ 
ings of my readers, for the voluntary reformation 
which 1 would effect? a reformation to be begun 
M and completed by themselves, and which, instead 
of impairing civil lihgrfy, will enhtrge it, ayd will 
render ffl a diffusive good, almost unalloyed with 
evil: A rare condition pf human felicity ) 

With respect to the writerstmd the )fuh1ishcn» of 
Cnlumify, they ha\V usually but. one or hwo objects 
in vitfw; either the gratiHcafion ot malice, or the 
turning of a morsel o /l tread. Hut hunger and 

passioffarc powerful incitements. ‘J«he whisper^ot* 
reasdh, and justice, and 1 impunity, will scarcely be 
hoard amidst the clamours of assailants sd importu¬ 
nate. From them, therefore, we seek not redress 
by expdfctulatwi. We apply to the tfberaP^fcntjk 
ments of a people truly tree, who value their free¬ 
dom, and w ho possess sense enough to take the most 
effectual methods for its security. They wi 1 ! re¬ 
nounce* the poor pleasure w hich they receive* Iroill 
Lhc’gratilication of an improper curiosity, when 
they find that it <anru>t be gratified without render¬ 
ing the liberty of the press u source of misery to the 
most deserving *in the community ; when they find 
that the people’s licentiousnesseffectually saps 
the foundation of liberty, than toe ambition of a 
* king. 

Let us turn oui* intention to the origin and pro¬ 
gress of that*specit\s<>f publication, which, within a 
few years, has become a general cavsc of complaint 
among all the moderate jjmdjjhe woli-nrincipled. A 
mechanic, after a servile app&nticestylp, set* up far 
himself in the art of printing; aQ#rt which, when 
honourably exercised, is singulaflyUseful and esti¬ 
mable ; but* like many other arts, it is overrun by 
its. professors. ( # Xli9 young adventurer therefore 
tin 3s it necessary to strike a bold, stroke, as it is 
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termed} in order to procure profit- and distinction. 
If he has friends, and can raise money, and institute 
a partnership, he engages in a news-paper. In 
order to gain notice, it must not first be mode¬ 
rate, hut must abound in abtis% t and in anecdote, A 
letter-box is*fixed fco the window of soAo of the 
most public streets in the metropolis. Into this re¬ 
ceptacle eve»> dark, assassin‘is tacitly invited to 
throw his'poisom d dose. <No man is so virtuous as 
not to have failings. ! Ko man is so inconsiderable as 
not to*ftave enemies. HeV then is ar opportunity 
of exposing tln'se secrets, whipli perhaps tke con¬ 
fidence of a friend lias made known to the trea¬ 
cherous divulgcr f»f tlVm, and of gratifying the 
malice of a coward with safety, and by the infliction 
of tfrpcriu^e.st inju/y ; that malice whichHvas per¬ 
haps excited only by a superior dt gref of i xcoUcnce. 


And who is to sit in judgment on ivlrat is received? 


Those who are often at tent ve to their interest alone. 
The papers are submitted to the consideration of 
some dark conclave; and if it st etns good to the in¬ 
visible agents who sit m it, the tali of infamy, the 
oblique insinuaticri, the whisper of-suspicion, the 
invention of the wanton, the belief of the credulous, 


the virulence of,jpveage. private pique, and public 
resentment, ere in a few hours scattered over the 


‘Umpire. , 

In this manner the public qricts a despot over 
themselves* One of their own order, and sometimes 
one of the obeqp^est persons in it, institutes a tri¬ 
bunal, where sentences pronounced on all, fre¬ 
quently, without due**examination, and with little 
regard either to justice or to mercy. No other 
limits are assigned to the severe decree, which is 
issued out to brand with infojny the best of charac¬ 
ter^ than those which are nocessgry to escape the 
letter of the law, and elude the possibility of a sue- 
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eessful prosecution. So unmanly and so cruel are 
the decisions of tlfcH arbitrary tribunal, that oven 
female innocence is often punished with its severest 
‘sentences. Virgin purity and conjugal virtue are 
blackened) with aspersions whiclj can scarcely ever 
be wiped off. Wounds are indicted on the parent’s < 
heart wliich no tunc <ym*heal: for one gyaat misfor¬ 
tune attending this.mode«of Vandal is, UU»t though 
all already to listen to the calumny, few have can¬ 
dour aqd patience to heartmd ndniiuthe vindication. 
Many 
Even, 
as the 

4uctantJy forward on the public eye, to be obliged 
to answer severe anil groundless charge, fotiwght 
by those who have no right, either by the laws 
God or of man, to disseminate throughout the world 
an unprovoked accusation. Can that government 
be well regulated where a mechanic is able to erect* 
him|elt into an oppressive tyrant,’to wound the 
heart of the innocent, break* the peace of families, 
blacken the brightest characters, -detract from the 
most allowed nieriL, degrade anu lower every rank 
and dignity ; and all this n<tf only with impunity, 
but with such rewards from the public as enable 
.him to amass an*independent fortune, and laugh 
over the ruins oy vhieh *he has erected his pros¬ 
perity. 

Many among us ’are heard to complain oi* Uie 
incroachmentis tff government orfjtfie liberty of the 
subject, and of the oppifositAw of an administration. 
1 ask every individual in the British empirl, Whe¬ 
ther he ever experienced a single act ^of oppression 
from the ciwn, or the ministers of the crown, equal 
to that wfiich is daijy and hourly inflicted, in the 
most arbitrary manner, by an Editor of a licentious 
public paper ? Tlie severe pynishnJfcnts of the law 


jpe tlu^attac^, wins never sei; the ddonee. 
if the vindication were as generally received 
abuse, it is a cruel necessity to be forced re- 
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cannot be inflicted bv any power know n to our con' 
stitution without a formal process, even on those 
who deserve them. But the operations of this en* 
gine of oppression, in the* hands of an interested* 
plebeian, unappomted, unauthorized, |j^icf unof- 
fended, inflict the Severest penalty, without judge, 
jttiTy 1 witnesses, conscience} o 4 i; humanity* 

The mail who is guilty ^of this violation cf every 
social law*, shall in thg mean time think himsejf, and 


be thought by ethers, an ^honest maiij and .even a 
patriot; shall riot in plenty amidst frieqds aisd» 
rkhes; while*he who takes from me my purse, and 1 
the trash which it efimainr, perishes by the halter. 
All this^is tolerated by a sensible and a humane 
people*, because, by the abuse of language, the 
4icentiousncls of the press is called ifs liberty. 

1 will not enlarge on the diabolical malignity of 
party and political abuse, which flows through these 
dirty channels. Malignant as it is in its nature and 
Origin, it i> in this age too much* despised t5 qjffect 
much mischief. It as naturally pursues a miuister 
or a successful party, as a shadow the substance. 
If we take but a cursory view of pa§,t times, we shall 
see that many who are now justly considered as 
models of virtue and of political w isdom, were in 
their day aspersed with all the vc pom which a viru-* 
lent party could expectorate upqn them. On bad 
hearts and mean minds^ the lucrative advantages of 
high offices in the state will always have an influence 
Irresistibly alluring. They will never rest at ease 
without u past ici pat iflh-of« them ; but will engage 
some pbor dependent printer to admit'their poison* 
ous writings into his paper, in hopes of *>upplanting 
others to make room for themselves.« The poor 
printer considers his fortunetaade when'patronized • 
by lords and dukes, and stands Yeady to calum¬ 
niate the best men, or to speak treason, for the con* 
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fidential smile of a wretched ami disappointed, an 
envious and oh ilhnaturtd peer: perhaps of a villain, 
who wcudd betray his country, because he cannot 
procure a lucrative plqp£ in its administration* 

1 will rrtk now expatiate on tlu#\vi kedness of evil- 
speaking, a topic which Jias been admirably treated 
by the divines of Eiighuul. If Iny reader can watft 
to be informed how inconsistent it is with the spirit 
of Christianity, and how nreghant with moral and 
social evil of jvery kind, 4 will refcPhim to all the 
most celeb ratal composers bf sermons in the ft nglt^L 
language. But, alas! tltey w;h*) delight in scandal 

g ossess dispositions not to be delighted or reformed 
y a fiermon. 

In the *nean ^itne, I will content mys*?fr wtlh'^n-^ 
treating readers of the better soi t, tin* humane, and 
the well-educated of the higher ranks (with whom 
I hope to prevail), to set a noble example, by re¬ 
fusing to give encouragement to,those prints which 
are t*)torious for personal abu^e and the publication 
of family secrets. It * bin just to say, that there 
are some respectable conductors the prints, who. 
exclude, as far & human vigilance can exclude, all 
that is injurious. * 

For their own stakes, 1 advise the Public not to 
take in pamphlets hful papers which deal in all the 
bitterness of scand&L, Their own hearts and happi¬ 
ness will be injured Jiy the ^perusal of them, and 
they cannot know how soon it may he their turd to 
suffer by the malignity wjricljf thcy*«r^ so ready to 
enjoy. > * > 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of 
calumny, and the curiosity to be ac^bainted with 
the private affairs of all. distinguished characters, is 
'become so general, that a work scarcely wants any 
other recommendation, if it professes personality and 
anecdote . The prevalence of this cruel taste pre- 
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eludes the relish of innocent and ingenious works on 
general topics. Jt will alsc infallibly'habituate the 
mind to delight in cruelty and malice: for. as the 
feeling Goldsmith says, u Ifk^.the tyger that seldom' 
«desists from pursuing nuui after hsf/jng oecc 
a preyed upon human At$h, the reader, who has 
i( once gratified hii# iy>petite fi with calumny, makes 
u ever after the most agreeable feast on rfiurdcred 
“ reputation." 


N'o. VII. On Forming a Taste for Simple Pleasures. 


To argue against, pleasure in genera?, is absurd. 
It is the law of nature, that everv animal should 

9 v 

prefer the agreeable sensations to the disagreeable* 
But it is incumbent on tlu* moralist to explode 
those pleasures, twhich, though they are transient 
and unsatisfactory in themselves, are yet found \o 
occasion pain which' is permanent, and injury which 
is real. 

Perhaps the most effectual Mode of accomplish¬ 
ing this purpose is, not to arraign pleasure in general, 
but to substitute orhei pleasures in their place; for 
man must berfupused amL delighted. Pernicious 
amusements and poisoned^delights will he pursued, 
if others cease to be obvious. 

It is certain that nature has interspersed a great 
number of objects capable of affording the liveliest 
delight without danger of. future pain, and even 
with the probability of deriving ^improvement and 
addition.d pleasure by reflecting on the past enjoy¬ 
ment. buck, indeed, are those innocent pleasures 
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which we follow in early youth with cheerful ardour, 
and which tfe enjoy with sincere delight, before we 
are vitnited and hardened by a long intercourse with 
'a depraved world ; bcfdru the qualities of the latnb 
aiyl the tlovc are exchanged for the less amiable 
wisdom of the wolf aryi (he serpent. 

Amidst all the improvement! which vto makeiiTa 
state oPhigh civilization, *we lose some natural tastes" 
and propensities which wore* favourable to virtue. 
We acquire .wants and /lotions wRich disturb our 
repose*»and oause ajeverish anxiety, *evcr thirsting* 
and never satisfied. * 

The simple and innodent satisfactions of nature 
hre usually within reach; and as they excite no vio* 
lent pertarbation in the pursuit, so arc tJTfcy enjoyed 
without tumult, and relinquished without long or 
painful regret. It will then render essentia] service 
both to happiness and morality, if we can persuade 
men in, general to taste and to form an habitual 
attachment to the genuine satisfactions of uocot* 
rupted nature. • 

One of the first affections which the heart per-* 
ctives, is filial piety. As years increase, this affec¬ 
tion dilates, and extends itself to brothers and sisters, 
relatives and domestics. The child loves and is 
faloved by all aro\7bd him.. Amidst the conversa¬ 
tion, the events, tbejendearraents and tender duties 
of a family, he finds full play*for all his faculties arid 
propensities, and is often, by hi^ ryvn subsequent 
confession, happier at this darly age than in any 
period which succeeds. • * 

I say then, that, were a taste for this simple plea¬ 
sure retained, were men at a mature age led to seek , 
their happii^&s in domestic life, and in the exercise 
•of the mild virtues^of family offices, their enjoyments, 
thodgh less brilliant and noisy, woulcj be purer, and 
more substantial But, on the contrary, wc set 
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them >i«) wiuicr arrived at maturity, than they 
eagerly Ie»\e the nest, and vtandlr, in search of an 
untried and un imaginary bliss, through all tl;ai wild.-, 
of dissipation. In the precipitate pursuit, innocence 
• is often lost; and whatever progress is made in sc- 
finemenl, little is abided tu solid happiness. Our 
'.interest, ns^we lalseiy*call it/and our honour, be¬ 
come the idols whom we Acvoutly worship, and on 
whose*olturs wc, sacrifice health, truth, peace, and 
liberty. <■ 

•“'Me are indeed so deeply engaged ifi our ‘objects, 
that we cannot, advu* to the beauties of iiatuic, 
those fertile sources of unadulterated pleasure. 
Tlwvt’uiig mind is always delighted with rural 
scenery. * The earliest poetry was pastoral, and 
every juvenile poet of the present day delights to 
indulge in the luxuriance of a rural description. A 
taste lor these pleasures will render the morning 
walk at least as deligtful as the evening ridotto. 
The various forms whiiali nature assumes in the Vicis¬ 
situdes of the seasons, will constitute a source of 
complacency whidi can never be exhausted. How 
grateful to the senses the freshness of the herbage* 
the fragrancy of the ftowers, all those simple delights 
of the field, which Urn poets have, from the earliest 
ages, no less justly than exuberantly described* 
w It is all mere fiction/ exclairiis the man of the 
world, the produce of a visionary poet.” lie feels 
not. he canuotCetl tl.oT truth. lie secs no charms 
in herbs antUdcftsoms.;.. the melody of the grove is 
no music to his ear ;*and this happens, because he 
lias lost, by his own fault, those tender sensibilities 
which Mature had bestowed. They ^re still daily 
ytmeeived in all the perfection by the ingenuous and 
innocent, and they have beeft niast; truly described 
by feeling poets, as cootributing to pure, real, and 
very * Al , I ted delight? 
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Yet the possessor cf extensive hinds, if he is a j 
man of fashion ;nul spirit, for?^kes the sweet scenes * 
of rural nature, ami shuts himself up in a cofl’ee* 

• house,|at a gaining*in a fetid assembly; and 
leaves that liberal air,*which breathes over his lawns, 
and agitates his forests, to ho ifilialcd by his menial 
rustics. He perverts the designs of nature, 'futal 
despisef the hereditary blessings of Providence; an<^. 
he receives the adequate punishment in a restless 1 
life, perpetually seeking^and m*vei,tinding satisfac¬ 
tion. But the employments of agriculture, inde- 
pcmleiftly of their "profit, are inni-l congenial aird* 
pleasing to human native. •Sin imcorruptcd mind 
$ees, in the progress of vegetation, and in*the man¬ 
ners and excellencies of those animal^wW'cta^ro 
destined’to ouisimmediate service, sued charms and 
beauties as art can seldom produce. Husbandry 
may be superintended by an elegant mind, nor is it 
by any mcalis necessary that they who engage in it 
should contract a coarseness of manners or a vulga¬ 
rity *of sentiment. It is most favourable to health, 
to plenty, to repose, # und to innocence; and great 
indeed must he the objects whiefl justify a reason¬ 
able creature in Relinquishing these. Arc plays, are 
balls, are nocturnal assemblies*of whatever denomi¬ 
nation, arc debaucheries in all their modifications, 
"which tend to rob \w of sleep, to lessen our patri¬ 
mony, to injure oifr healthy to render us selfish, 
vicious, thoughtless, and useless, equivalent to these? 
Reason replies in the ndgativp; yt*t^he almost uni¬ 
versal departure from innocence* aad simplicity, 
will lead the •affirmative established by a Corrupt 
majority. 

It is not wjthout a sigh, that a thinking man can 

• pass by a lordly mansion, the sweet retreat deserted 
by itsfuisciy-refintd possessor, w ho is stupidly carous¬ 
ing in some tavern of a polluted city. When he 
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, sees the chimney without smoke in the venerable 
house, where all the country, was once welcomed to 
partake of princely hospitality, he cannot help la¬ 
menting that progress of refinement, which, Tin ren¬ 
dering the descendants of the'great fine gentlemen, 
has left them something less than men, through the 
defect of ugmly virtues. 4 
V The superintendent o{ a garden might of itself 
occupy a life elegantly.and pleasurably. Nothing is 
better able logvatify the irherent passion of novelty; 
for Nature is always renewing her variegated appet-r- 
' tffice. She is infinite in her productions, and the 
life of man may comC io its close before he has seen 
half the pictures which she is able to display. The 
tasls' for gardening in England is ait present pure. 
. Nature is restored to her throne, and reigns majes¬ 
tically beautiful in rude magnificence. The country 
abounds with cultivated tracts truly paradisaical. 
But as the contemplative observer roams over the 
lawn, and enjoys tne shade of the weeping wjllow, 
lie is often led to inquire, 4 * Where is now tne owner 
“ of this wilderness of sweets ? Happy man !*’ he 
exclaims, “ to possess such a spot as this, and to he 
** able at all times tq taste the pleasure which I feel 
<* springing in my bosom.” But, alas! the owner 
is engaged in other scenes. He is rattling over the 
' streets of London, and pursuing all the sophisticated 
joys, which succeed t<? supply^the place where Na¬ 
ture 16 relinquished. If he condescends to pay an 
annual visit to till retreat, lie brings with him all his 
acquired inclination^; ambwliilc he sits at the card- 
; table, hr at the banquet, and thinks of little else than 
' promoting his interest at the next election, he leaves 
the shrub to blossom and diffuse its sweets in unob¬ 
served* solitude. * * 

Can it be believed, that nature bestowed beauty 
on the foliage of a flpwer but with a view to please ? 
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The fruit rrtighi Ixj produced) in the same process 
without any richness and diversity of colour*. No 
other ^animals arc sei&ible of their grace but the , 
human stand yet the Austere nnui of business, or the 
vain man of pleasure,, will arraign another wj$i a 
face of importance for his admiration •of a flower:' 
He caMs the taste trifling ami-useless. But is not a, 
refusal to be pleased with suw appearance's, like the 
malignant upthaftkfulnt^fe of a sulldh guest, who re¬ 
fuses 40 taste the uiost delicious dainties 'prepar^d^ 
for 1ms entertainment ? |t 

Fine weather in Kngl&nd is the source *of a very 
♦sensible pleasure; but he who is engrossed by vice 
or by business, will live half a life without fdtilTPlng 
the beauties ot a blue sky, basking in the vernal 4 
sunshine, or inhaling, with any consciousness of 
delight, thfc balsam of a western gale. 

A fondness for the pleasing animals which Nature 
has placed around us, is another source ot natural, 
and pure, and innocent amulement. The plumage 
and the song of the bird were doubtless intended to 
delight the ear and the eye. Who can behold the 
playful lamb without complacency ? The fidelity 
of the dog, the generosity of the horse, and the 
•characteristic qualities, as v^ell as shape and beauty, 
of all animated no^tirc, are admirably adapted to 
clmrm the heart which is yefr unspoiled. , 

But, in a proper intercourse an<J behaviour aiViong 
our fellow-creatures, is fouiftl to •consist our prin¬ 
cipal and mosj constant "delight. To*do gqpd, and 
to prevent evil, as far as the sphere of our influence 
or activity extends, is an infallible^ method of delv¬ 
ing to ourselves pleasqrable emotions. Ariel if we 
* consult what passes* in our bosoms, before our 
yodlhful sensibilities ore blunted, wc.shall And, that 
Nature has taught us to find a great pleasure in 
iclieving distress, and in coaipiufucating enjoymoi* 
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The cunning and the crafty, of whom consists a 
great part of the busy crowd, who derive an unna¬ 
tural influence from the peftsession of riches, will 
deem the simplicity which I* have recotimcndeji, 
lolly* Such men will deem, truth also folly. They 
consider virtue and fruth as words invented to 
delude the simple ones; 4mt, in truth, to retain 
through life something of the simplicity of the 
irtfant, will rendbr the improved and cultivated man 
JtEtfly wise. For, after aK the Refinements of faWe 
philosophy, and the low arts of jesuiticul cunning, 
honesty is our truest 'intefest, and innocence our 

best wisdom. 

* ^ _ 


No. VIII. 


On Supporting the Dignity of the Com¬ 
mercial Character . 


I» a country whose *insular situation has rendered 
it naturally commercial, it is good policy to place 
the mercantile profession in ^afr honourable Sight* 
It has not usually hold a vejy high place in the 
esteem of the world: \>ccausc 4 in mor t countries, it 
has been disgraced by covotousncsh and circumven¬ 
tion. Its primary bbject, the accumulation of 
moneys has never appeared with any .peculiar lustre 
in the eyes of those who have seen the beauty of 
dismterc8ted*patriotisii! and heroic generosity. But 
at the^amc time it is certain, that a fcypreantile life 
affords scope for the display of njany good qualities 
^ and of virtue^, which, from their sublime and'difH- 
* wtj 1 nature, may constitute the merchant a practical 
philosopher. It affords an ample field for the ex- 
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crcise of commutative justice, of self-denial in 
refusitw to lake advantages which might he taken 
1 with sacrecy; of public virtue, in renouncing all 
traffic which may be injurious, end in forming every 
connexion, and importing every commodity* which 
may facilitate the operations* of a government* 
Large and extensive commence, instead of narrow¬ 
ing, lias enlarged the sentiments; and British mer¬ 
chants have* in the last centimes, joined to 
the most exomplarj; integrity the most liberal bene¬ 
ficence. , 

But it must be ownttl, that they then,appeared 
tnost respectable when they least departed from 
their character. Jn the present age they ftavt^e- 
linquished the Simplicity of their ancestors, and ep* 
deavouring to import the airs and manners of a court 
into a counting-house, have lost their dignity and 
diminished their profits. 

it has been said* that* in order to preserve a poli¬ 
tical constitution in its original purity* it is neces¬ 
sary, at certain intervals, to reduge it to its primary 
principles* Deviation from right and encroach¬ 
ment on error, are the natural consequences of 
human infirmity, in the progressive revolutions of 
•affairs. It is therefore as # necessary in morals* as 
well as in politics,, (b return to principles and man¬ 
ners, which Jiave been insensibly forsaken in the 
pursuit of innovation. * The msnpefs of our prede¬ 
cessors, which we now despise as .simple and unre¬ 
fined* will be. found, in'many* instances, In eye con¬ 
ducive to national and personal happiness, than the 
nominal improvements which have superseded their 
prevalence., 

6 I will no*t dwell on, general observations, T>ut will 
deduce my remaYks from real life. I assert then, 
that the merchants of the present times are often 
ashamed of the appellation qf cithsens. My proqf 
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is, the fart, that they desert tkc cityt No sooner 
have they accumulated a competent sum, than the 
noble mansion in a venerable street is forsaken for' 
a smart house in a new-built square. ‘The prin- 
cipal’s presence is thus rcpiovcd from the scene of 
action, an A, opportunities are afforded for every spe¬ 
cies of idleness and fraud in the inferior substitutes. 
Habits are contracted, and intimacies formed in the 
new region, mofct oppositcV-o the spirit,of commerce. 
J^atc hours and irregular banquets are not at ail 
conducive to that punctuality which constitutes one ' 
of the most valuable and graceful qualities of a mer¬ 
chant. Great and enormous wealth can indeed sup- 
p6u almost any species of folly .; but the misfortune 
• it, that they who have their fortunes to make will 
emulate those who have already made them. To 
live at next door toapeer, or in a street with dukes, 
is a temptation scarcely resistible. Add to these 
solid satisfactions of the merchant himself, thrt the 
ladies of the family feel new degrees of gentility, 
like inspiration, gradually come upon them, as they 
approach more nearly to the purlieus of St. .Tamer's. • 
It was not thus that a Gresham raised a fortune 
and a reputation equal to the most renowned per¬ 
sonages of his time, ft was industry, temper • 
anccj regularity, close application, and by leaving 
those to follow fashion, whose shallow intellects 
could find nosier object to pursue. It would 
have been an 91 exchange to have given up the 
title of the lather Of the greatest city in Europe, 
and the glory of founding a college and a forum, 
for the petty vanity of residing in the circle of 
fashion; to have descended from the first in the 
neighbourhood of the Exchange to be the last in 
Hlooinsbury-sgttare. ' 5 

t 1 would advise th* merchant, vvho would live with 
: ^al dignity, to make .the city respectable, if he does 
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not find it so, by displaying his worth in it. Worthy 
conduct, wkh a ngble/ortune, will aggrandize any , 
place. Adorn that place in which it is your lot to 
»be hxSd. Where, indeed, ought men to expend 
their offence more readily gthan where it Was 
aAossed, where their characters are well known* 
and their virtues valueur 

Many evils result fron® tMSs general emigration- 
The influence of good example is lost among the 
numerous tribe of apprentices, clerks, and jour¬ 
neymen, wtyp are % the rising generation * of mer¬ 
chants ; but whose morals are early tainted with the “ 
foulest infection, by running after those ^pleasures 
which their superintendent appears to pursue. 
They nr^ led to despise that city and thp*e JbandGrs 
which their matter avoids. 

The city of London, as a corporate body, at this 
moment steers by the contempt of the members 
who owe it most respect. When the rich and re¬ 
spectable leave it, who are to fill its magistracies 
and its council ? Thq lower*orders of tradesmen, 
destitute of education and of Ij^eral views, and 
thrust forward iqjto office by nothing but their own 
pragmatical activity. No wonder a corporation bjli 
lost its influence and skilled its honours, when those 
c who stand forth as its leaders are the meanest of its 
members. The opulent and most consequential 
have packed up their effects* as soon as they have 
acquired all they wart ted, and have ty?ft the pilkged 
city to stand or fall, as*it may happen. They are 
no longer citizens; but &squir«$ at tHfcir villps, and 
courtiers with*in Uie vicinity of the palace. Like 
the reptile, they have dropt their slough, and shine 
with a new outside. 

* A time Hhs been, when merchants only retired 
to ihcir villas when "they had accumulated their 
fortunes. They now begin witty a villh, os if it were 
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W necessary as a warehouse; and end with bank¬ 
ruptcy as naturally, as unreluctantly, and as unblush- 
Ingly, as if it had been the’objcct of their pursuit. 
Distress and difficulty excite meanness and .Mifice; 

. fraud and injustice ..soon follow, and the dignity of 
the British merchant is sunk in the scandalous ap¬ 
pellation of^a swindler. f t 

The fall of the eminent trader involves piany in 
the misfortune. Ilis wife and children are reduced 
from a life of splendor and luxury to indigence and 
obscurity; to a state whi^ll'thcy bear less patiently, 
“Because they have been accustomed tomduJge their 
vanity and prido wilhuut control. Vice, ana every 
species of misery, are increased by this imprudent 
Cfi-cduat ijg his own family, and poverty brought into 
the houses of his inferior assistants^ or dependants, 
who have cither entrusted him with their money or 
their labour uurepaid. 

This is a picture drawn from life; wfiat it repre¬ 
sents daily occurs; and the whole of it is occasioned 
by the merchant's departure from his natural and 
his most becoming character. 

^ In order to resume that character, let him cop-. 
fdder what virtues his \vay of lile particularly re¬ 
quires. He will finu them to be industry, honesty, 
and frugality. Let him seriously pursue them, nor 
be ashamed of them when he-has succeeded in his 
pursuit. Let him nqt dread "the appellation of a 
dull cit, nor any of those jokes with which the envy 
and malice of witlings console themselves on an¬ 
other’s superiority.* Let him assure himself, that 
the character of a man of integrity abd benevolence 
is tar morO desirable than that of a man of pleasure, 
or a man of fashion. The one is like solid gold, the 
other like tinsel; the one is like a venerable oak, the 
other like the gaudy and transitory tulip; the one 

always bleJSft and a blessing, the other frequently 
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a curse. IXye to bjo njiat you arc, ib a rule which, 
if observed, would secure to men that happiness, of 
•which flhe greater part never see any thing but the 
phantom, the cloud m»the place^of the-goddebs. 

The gftat source of mercantile mi&ourriage is, 
that the meu It tut u>yal?y begips in a njodo of life 
which should naturally ad on/ a successful conclu- 
sion. He begins with a rural retreat, and with ex¬ 
pensive relaxations; with those }4casures, which 
should, in thoVegulur courge, be reserved as-thc re* 
• wind ofliis toils, and the comfort of his age. He 
.spends his active days in superflTuius and unsatisfac¬ 
tory indulgence, and dooms the" winter of life to 
want, to neglect, to n prison, or an alm'.-tpKtoc. 
believe it'is true, that at hast as many bankrupts 
are made by misconduct in some modi* or othci, as 
by ni ib fortune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, some ot 
these hints will lie thought useful, and will be 
adopted by a few in the using generation ; and 
the example of a few may in time be generally fob 


No. J\. Jht Idea *ff a Patriot. 


Hutojc virtue; in it* most exalted dtid cnhipio- 
’ hcn*i\e degree, though often talked of. i$ not often 
found. It must indeed, like all other prodigies ap- 
ygar hut seldom. To produce it, it is rtettfssary 
ill at,, besides a moon to the finest qualities of the 
. cait and understanding, many favourable comm 
tji mics which no abilities can cojmnand, should oi 
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once concur in the same individual. A Caosar and 
an Alexander, if they had been born in a cottage, 
and had lived in a village, ft wouId have die£ in ob^ 
scurity. And, indeed, after pll the culogia passed 
Upon them, it may Se fairly asked, Whether, if such 
had been their lot, mankind would have had cause to 
lament? 1 , 

None but a barbarous a'ge can admire th& bloody 
triumphs of tty* mere conqueror; but every age 
must agree* in extolling the true patriot. True 
-patriotism, which is a species of heroic virtue, anil 
indeed the best species of it, does not often occur. 
The nawte isdailv assumed, and in our country baa 
log*: it% dignity by prostitution. It has been wan- 
tonly lavished on those who, from the worst motives, 
have fomented faction, and kindled the flames of 
rebellion. It has been denied to the preservers of 
their country, and given to the destroyers of it; to 
those who have spent their lives, and exercised the 
abilities they possessed, in producing all those evils 
which the institution of civil Society was intended to 
extirpate. They* evidently have had little else in 
view, but to render 'themselves of consequeifce* 
enough to he bought by an administration. Selfish- 
"Hess and spite* pride and a levelling principle, are 
qualities very unfavourable Jo the existence of 
civil liberty. Yet these qualities have appeared 
very clearly in those who have laboured to be 
forced into power by the efforts of a fascinated 
populace* . 

roi* the sake then of those orders among us 
whose hearts are good and truly English, but who, 
from the want of education or leisure, are not apt 
to think coolly when they select a favourite leader, 
and who are often cruelly and infamously deluded 
to their own* detraction, and to the detriment of 
^that liberty which*they love, I will endeavour to 
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describe thosfc characters which appear to me truljr 
patriotic. " * • 

. ? n *te first place, I would lay it down as an 
"axiom, f That a bad man*cannot be a patriot-. Even 
tlig badness of Ins hlart may Itead him to assume, 
alt the deceitful appearances of patriotism. His 
envy, and his disappointed pv&rice and ambition, 
will induce him to revile* those who are in posses¬ 
sion of lucrative and powerful employments, and 
this will appear like a noble opposition to the strides 
of power. To servn his purposes, he will declaim 
1 on liberty, and this will sooncpllect a party. Fools 
and wicked men abound/ These soon herd together, 
and even render themselves of some consequence by 
their numbers. Honest men are drawn in’by fHe 
violence of thelrortex, and the wicked leader at last * 
gains his selfish views, or at least obtains the satis¬ 
faction of mortifying those whom he envies. At all 
events, he is sure of one pleasure, which is conge¬ 
nial 4o his heart, that of spreading mischief and con¬ 
fusion. I repeat, therefore, that it will be necessary 
to convince ourselves, that a b$d» husband# a bad 
father, a profligate and an ^unprincipled man, can¬ 
not deserve the name of a patriot, unless it is given 
him, as it may indeed in the present age, by way of 
derision. A man Of no private virtue must want 
, principle; and a man; who wanti principle cannot bo 
actuated by pure motives. He cannot entertain so 
liberal and exalted an affection a,Sc£ rational fend 
disinterested love of his country. , He may acci¬ 
dentally be right in his opposition tofccducj; but 
he is a bad man, and it is not safe to trust to him. 
He may be the wicked instrument of gratifying roy 
spleen or his own; but yet I will tlupfc before I 
“lift up my hand to vote for him, lest his turbulence, 
united with the’power which de¬ 

legating to him, may involve my country in war, 

VOL. XLi. r > • 
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riot, and rebellion. I will remember wli.it is past, 
and be cautious. • * 

Much has been said by the declamatory pn the 
subject of a Patriot King. # 1 believe it happy lor a 
nation when‘the King has not the qualifies of a 
1 declaimed patriot, f of on active warrior, or a con¬ 
tentious or&or. When e a King possesses or arrogates 
the character of a hero, his reign usually terminates 
in despotism or in blood, or in both. Moderation, 
justice, lenity, and a pacific*li$po<?fiimpure the most 
.valuable, if nut the most glittering -jewels* in a 
cfown. I almost fear to apply the remark to the 
King of England, lest I should be suspected of that 
adulatiqp which my heart abhors. But truth must 
prevail every consideration. And when 1 see 
‘the chief magistrate, a good sou, a good husband, a 
good father, I think it a favourable presage of all ^ 
.that is amiable and useful to society. IVhen I sec# 
him also possessing fortitude enough to turn a deaf 
ear to the continued ijnd importunate petitions* and 
remonstrances of a deluded 'faction; when I see 
him rendering the judges independent; when I see 
him anxious to preservethc liberties of the meanest'* 
of his subjects, delighted with benevolent actions, 
seeking and ensuing peace from motives of philan¬ 
thropy, yet prosecuting- war with all tin* spirit of ar 
fightcous cau6e; encouraging ,«irts, and promoting 
discoveries; when I seV all his.amiable dispositions, 
and his many laudable acts/1 venture to pronounce 
George the ‘Jfhirtl a ffitriot King. The characters 
of king# ii e indeed b&t uncertainly known while they 
live; and l am ready' to confess, that l derive my 
ideas of the King of Britain from no other sources 
but public acts and popular reports. , 

If*a peer of the realm is f«und % rp be in constant 
opposition to the measures of a ministry, it is easy 
iv know r the causes and the extend of hr* patriotism; 
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for a minbter cannot always be wrong. Ho is con-, 
ccitcd, turbulent, yet no employed by ins King. He ‘ 
lusts alter power, and hopes to acquire it by force, 'j 
1 bincc it cannot be obtained by gentler means. Ho 4 


Thouglt he should sign a hundred protests in a ses¬ 
sion, <and daily eructate his invectives against the 
most n-fipecubic men ia the nutioif, we will not he 
nfUiedi for ids patriotism* is passion, his persever¬ 
ance .avarice; and the same tongue which is ready 
to revile his King and embroil his country. h> usually 
as prone to blaspheme his God. When they whom 
the constitution Juts appointed hereditary^uardiSffs 
of the laws, wuf liberties, and religion ortheir couo- ■ 
try, ^become the patron* of lawless licentiousness, 
tpancl the >»%..'iers at every thing held sacred, why 
hesitate their countrymen to strip the 1 coronet from 
theic*heads, and trample their honour in the 4»»t ? 
Tear oii’ their emiiue# and tfjeir star which belie* 
their breast; for the meanest of tfceir menials* who 
a •forms his hunddc duties in his bumble station, is 
far nobler than they. * V, ^ 

With rctpcct to the noisy declatmer#, and the 
quiescent instruments of pqwer in the lower order 
of* senators, let 1 ...pensive silence speak their praise* 
Their patriot ivn h well understood. The one side 
resembles Cerberus barking for a f^»p» the other re¬ 
sembles him when, after he haft received it, he wrap* 
himself up in iys own warm skirt, and enjoys a com¬ 
fortable doze. The public has been idb long de¬ 
luded to be again deceived, i hey see the faults, 
and no longer admire, but look for a palliation of 
them in the common .weakness of human nature. 
Of dll opposition’s^ scarcely any 1 hasp, been more 
violent and ad ivr, and searcely.zmy less successful. 


will cvcn»patruuize rebellion, ar*u diliuse discontent 
throughout a kingdom,*to injure a few individual 
whose riches he covets, and wlfosu glor« he envies. 
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than that which has harassed Great Britain during 
the greater part of the present* reign. Ami of all 
venality, none was ever more openly avownd than 
the present., ' 

Let us turn our attention to the military order, 
^nd here let us be cautiousthow we again illuminate 
our house$and rendei;our threats hoarse with reiter¬ 
ated acclamations. However we may dote on their 
names, they ar| no patriots, who, from party prin¬ 
ciples, or from personal pique, voluntarily suffer 
our perfidious and inveterate *enemy*to intuit the 
British flag unchaatkqL They are no patriots who 
wish to«exalt the military above the civil power. 
Xfeey $re no patriots who, in a time when every arm 
ought to'wield the sword for the country whose 
money they have received, relinquish their employ 
because they hate a minister. They are no patriots, 
but they are poltroons. In which class they also 
are to be placed, who, when sent on the service of 
their country, lavish ^ie money with which they are 
intrusted in unnecessary profusion, and return with¬ 
out abaction jrhpbluster and boast, bur who, to 
save thcir Uves, will lose their honour, and endanger 
their cptfotry’s existence. 

And what are those writers to be called, who, 
perverting the perfection of r^on and the fruits of 
learning, endeavour to unsettle all our principles 
under the pretence of asserting our. liberty ? Pa¬ 
triots shall Wetcall them ? *- Alas! when I see them 
obviously actuated by pride and vanity, and, for the 
sake of being distinguished, endeavouring to over¬ 
turn good Order ana tranquillity, I call them the 
enemies of the human race; and if I did not pity 
their delusion, f might execrate their qarocs. 

I will venture to advance an opinion rather para¬ 
doxical, but certainly well founded. We ar&not 
always to look for 4he truest patriotism in public 



life. Selfish motives commonly instigate the noisy 
votaries of Ambition amt popularity. Hut what can 
influence him who secretly senes his country in the 
retired ami unobserved walks of private life? His 
motives«nust be pur&, ami be Is a patriot . Men of 
fortune and dignity, who, dwelling peaceably inthe 
habitation of their faftbers, set a good twnpie ; who 
endeafbui* to preserve from the rude hand of inno¬ 
vation all the good institutions of our ancestors; 
who arc given to hospitality, really to assist with 
fheir preseaoe ancUhcir fturse in all public business 
and-useful charities; —men^ gf this kind me truly 
patiit is. Every good ftian is indeed a patriot ; for 
u good man is a,public good* .But poverty, ami a 
humble and a private station, iungt circ«fluscribe u ?ti c 
beneficial influence of goodness ; and it does not 
fell to the lot of many in a century to possess thu 
power anck good dispositions of a North. 

What I now saj' may be attributed to interested 
adulation. I regard not the imputation, for it is 
not just. I never board any ill of the man, or of 
the minister, but what proceeded iVom the venomous 
"tongue of faction; and I £ 00 # that, lie has steered 
the vessel of state amidst such stomisai would have 
dashed it in pieces, if those patriots, who increased 
- the tempest, that they migfe maketbetosclves neces¬ 
sary in the ib-tu^/had been employed as pilots. 


No. X. 


* The Iiesptda6teucss*nf the Clirpj, 


l t • 

It seems probable qf, first sight, that an order of 
Hkeft'Who* devote themselves entirely ^to the instruc¬ 
tion Of their fdioW'CreatureSf watdd be exempted 
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from envy and from hatred. Aft their studies are 
all peaceable, and their labours directed to the dif¬ 
fusion of goodness, and consequently of ttanqyillity, 
both public and private* it*is natural to suppose, 
that the bettor part .of the. world would vi<?w them 
with favour, ana that even t^e profligate would be¬ 
have to thetn with dfstant respect 
But it is certain, ihdfc scarcely any other body of 
men, so large and considerable,, has been more un¬ 
kindly represented than the clergy, f very patron 
of infidelity, after fie has endeavpured tp pierce the 
sides of the Uedeem$r, has pointed the envenomed 
weapon ajt his minister^. But the patrons of infide¬ 
lity have always been found, on close examination, 
ntHess Superficial and sophistical, than malignant 
and presumptuous*. They have therefore fixed in¬ 
discriminately upon every clergyman the imputa¬ 
tion of certain odious sentiments of a political na¬ 
ture ; as if it were consistent with reason or com¬ 
mon sense, that the, moment a gentleman, of 
liberal education receives a lpgal commission from 
the ecclesiastical superior, to pray aloud in an as¬ 
sembly, or to read a moral discourse in it, all hisu. 
political sentiment* tyre rendered erroneous, or dis¬ 
similar to tlwsfibicQB d those among his country¬ 
men who are equally enlightened* 

That the clerical sentiments fn .politics, supposing 
that the clergy entertain any peculiar to their pro¬ 
fession, are %oprable to liberty, and to all the 
dearest rights ofc mankind in the aggregate, and of 
. individyals id their celativfe connexions, might be 
pearly proved by historical evidence. My design, 
^however, does net permit me to expatiate in the 
Held of history, or it were easy to produce very sig¬ 
nal ins lances of the noble stand, they ha^e made for* 
liberty, religious as woll as c$L * * 

They have also sometimes been hostile to jB$e- 
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dotn. But so have many of the nobler of the time, 
.and many of the inferior orders of the lAity. They 
pursuit that conduct, and adopted those sentiments 
1 which were agreeable tb them as men, and not pe¬ 
culiar t<t them as clergymen. »lf they acted front 
honest principles, though their Judgment should be 
impeached for error? no ttenstfre will %11 on theft* 
clerical profession. When they became clergymen, 
they did not renounce their rights at men; nor their 
liberty of judging and acting, whfoh they derived 
ifora the constitution of that community to whose 
support they contributed* # 

It is inequitable to judge* ©f tlie presept race of 
ecclesiastics from the specimens afforded in the 
darker ages* The clergy were then* ffcnoraftt, 
vicious, and superstitious; but the laity were more 
so. The clergy were such as they must have been 
without sufficient employment, without examples, 
without learning, and without the means of acquiring 
it. -Yet, even in this unpromising state, they were 
serviceable to letters, TheV transcribed and pre¬ 
served books, though they often jid not understand 
""what they wrote? nor know tile value of their trea¬ 
sures* They preserved thoseJamps of learning by 
which, though, from a defect in the. management, 
they afforded them but 9 glimmering light, the 
world has been siacJ illuminated. * * 

But to enter on the merit# or demerits of clerical 
individuals of past age#, is to eqgqge in a subject 
too diffusive to he consistent*with m our present pur¬ 
pose. it mqy be mor& advantageous, As .well as 
practicable, to consider this respectable body, as it 
appears at present. The*clergy, like all other *j 
orders in society^ undergo ft change in the progress 
•sivevicissitticie of times and manners; and what 
might truly chafeqt^rine them in one age, will mis- : 
represent them in smother. In the papal church. 
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and under an absolute government, they aw* ton Sly 
different from a Protestant and an Kngh.di clergy ; 
they are not so much the ministers of the lyunblo 
Jesus, as the tools of a secular and eitle.uauical 
despot. In rf counlry like oftrs. they in^ibo the 
liberal spirit of our civil constitution ; and, by tfte 
light of theif. learning and morals, greatly add in the 
general bistre of their country. Indeed it they 
cease to he inspected and valued, the fault is .their 
own. Impropt# levities, compliance/, or negli¬ 
gences, dimmish that dignity pinch their 
their labours, their Jea ruing, and their manners, 
would otherwise maintain. # 

Of the dignitaries of the church it is no uncom- 
irflSTi topfbdkacomplain. They are often represented 
as the drones of society; as JdJy sfbinhering in a 
stall, without making any return to the public for 
the ease luxury which they abundantly enjoy. 
Sclhshnc&b, avarice, and \oluptuoumc.sH, aru satiri¬ 
cally attributed to them as their distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics; and it is t&umrkcal, that they would be 
"blanks in sneh ty, «were not their existence demons- 
stated by an unceasing pursuit of private gratification** 
Bur, in answer to Athene acrimonious reflections, 
've may .say ingcneral that all situations which pos¬ 
sess many happy circumstances ft'ith )iitic labour or 
.'.anxiety, wilt;naturally excite p»\ v and malignity. 
The dignitaries of thexdmrch enjo} tiiut ease and 
thodo innocent ^lgasures which men usually pur&m 
when they possess a competency without the uoces- 
,4tv of jsoticithde. That tfiey do no* step out of 
^their sphere, or engage in the conflicts of p&rty, re- 
Xddunds to their honour^ Parochial employments arc 
; regularly filled by other persons. To # invade the 
province of the officiating clergy would be to disturb' 
^pat order wbiph constitute* otto riflhc bcaufcg$$ oi 
religion itself* aswed as of all ecclesiastical ,o*ta- 
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blishmcnts. If they ore decent and pacific, benevo- 
lent in their neighbourhood, hospitable to the into** 
, rior clergy, and virtuous in private life, they are, 
notwithstanding the apf»eftrance of indolence, both 
oyuunental and useful to the clturch and to society. 
They are more respectable than if their restlessness 
led them to be at tife head of an association, or to 
recomftiend polygamy. And with respect to the 
expediency of dignities in the church, I am not of 
the same o|»niori with those penuribus philosophers 
vftiosotdeas of utility arA circumscribed within the 
limits of actual profit. As htgttan nature is consti¬ 
tuted, something is to be allowed to external ap¬ 
pearance, and something to innocent enjoyment. I 
would neither strip a king nor a pretate^f thdte 
outworks which either defend' him from contempt# 
or facilitate the exercise of his jurisdiction, or con¬ 
tribute to«his complacency. • 

If persons thus exalted to esse and honour,, and 
thus exempted from exertion, lower themselves, by 
remarkable levity, hy rendering themselves most 
conspicuous at all public places, gnd by patron!2* 
•"vanity, they then become truly despicable, l. 
richly deserve the public resentment. That the majo¬ 
rity of dignitaries preserve their character, and are 
respectable, I firtrily believe j and 1 say it without 
partiality or adulatjpn, for 1 have not the happiness, 
to know or to be known to a single individual in 
the church above the* rank of % parish priest.,, I 
should indeed consider it as presumptuous in me to 
give my opinion, if I (fid nol*considdr aft tjie same 
time, that the . natural liberty of a man is not lost 
by the want of ecclesiastical dignity. : i\ 

The character and office of a parish priest, when? 
y and con^pletely maintained, are most 
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J the poor, ilio Instructor of the ignorant, tlic protector 
..of the injured, the friend of«U; even of those who 
are deaf to his instructions, and despise his orofes- 
giwi. If any human office 6m be justly called god* 
like, it is the ‘office of a parish priest. *, 

But when I turn my attention to real diets, i 
frequently fend the ihinistcrs of parishes neither the 
objects of love nor ol 'esteem. This is sometimes 
occasioned by the prevalence of infidelity, a ad some¬ 
times as it niustrhcippcn while the clergy me men, 
by their own want of merit and,bad bcluiviour. But 
the grand cause of thgir losing their influence is# that 
the laity 4 in this age of scepticism, grudge them 
their tyihes. The decay of religion, and the con- 
tCmpt of the clergy, arise from this source. 

. I will not' enter full) on the subject of tythes; 
but 1 will make a cursory remark. Let the Jain 
a*h themselves, by wliat tenure no\ cue among 
them has a better right than any other to reap the 
produce of any particular field, and to exclude 
others of the laity frorft it? They must answer, by 
the laws of the country in which they reside. But 
the same laws have given the clcegy a right io*i^ 
decimal part. If these is an unreasonableness in the 


laws m one respect, there is also in the other. And 
a man who has no land at all, mav as justly com* 
plain that hts neighbour assume^,anexcln>ivc right to 
the acres, contiguous to>his dwelling as /he possessor 
oft he acres, tha^the clergy n^m claims a tenth part of 
their produce. The rights of the clugy stand on a 
basis inyrrfsolTd than the national constitution. The 
/rtjMtou raised to tliem originate in selfishness, 
mrncss, and the unfeeling stupidity of irrcligion, 
/*HPPTee that the clergy have often spirit enough to 
^’prosecute their legal claims against the* harpies, of 
f jwarice. , . 4 ' 

r,Jf the incumbent yiadc no claim on the purse of 


a 
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his parishioner, lie might always bo lovocl and it,*. 
uemed, or at least suffered to live and die m peace. 

, JL>ut hlfc wife and his children are dear to him, and 
have as good a right, *by all the laws of l»ud and 
mgn, to4je fed anu efothed, asBhose of the esquire 
or farmer who litigntesdiis claim. He is cruel, and 
worse than a ITeiith&i, who yndcavourstuot to pro¬ 
vide lot his own child, by receiving what is justly 
his dne; since, if he does not receive it, that child, 
the very moment he expires, may spurned as a 
beggar from the door of the churlish peasant who 
rohlfl’d the father of his right** 

But where is the utility of the clergy ? .exclaims 
the boor, who pays his land-tax cheerfully^ but re¬ 
fuses bis tvthes. Purely, one might answer national 
good does not*consist only in the minflbcr of ships' 
which arrive in our ports, the extent of oftr domi¬ 
nions, anibihe abundance ol our nrnunnents. (iood 
morals and internal tranquillity arc in reality supe¬ 
rior to all these, whatever ostentation they may 
display. These are indeed, according to tfieir on* 
ginal design, only instrumental tefethe establishment 
internal peuc<* and social happiness, though tjiey 
are daily abused to effect the* purposes of avarice 
and ambition, and ore always talked of as the fim 
objects. If, then,* good nwrals and internal i-au- 
qnilliiy are the ehmfc’national good, as they certainly' 
arc in the eyr of Heaven unfl of dispassionate rea¬ 
son, the clergy must lie Allowed tcfedcucrvc thciV very 
moderate emoluments: for let*us owwiflcr how many 
millions are lavished in the support of armaments, 
and how very small a pittance, in Comparison, sup¬ 
ports the parochial clergy, to whose important omK ) 
internal pcjtCe and happiness, the armamcpis are : 

# ot|fir#iihordtmite1y 1 njeclianically, and remotely $uh- 
stfftito* That minister or financier* whatever the 
tfbrfd may think, possesses a narrow and unphilo- ^ 
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sophical mind, who estimates .the good of a people 
solely by the extent of their commerce and the large¬ 
ness of the revenue. When these are in the,’r most 
Nourishing state, the people is individuals, and there- 4 
fore the nation, maj be in tlfeir decline. Luxury 
and vice of every r kind may be diffusing misery 
among all she individuals in the nation; and can 
there be a national happiness independent of the 
happiness of the majority of individuals, on con¬ 
sistent with their misery ? According to the wretch¬ 
ed system of uorldly-miiided politician?., there can. 
Kay, even the misery of individuals is often promot¬ 
ed and encouraged* in ord&r to increase this politi¬ 
cal happiness, which exists only an ideal phantom. 
ffTtoxication and gaming, for instance, as they in- 
* crease the tfcvenue, lire at this moment tacitly en¬ 
couraged throughout England. The consumption 
of! spirituous liquors, though it slays .nil I ions at 
home, helps to support thousands in those wars 
abroad, which ambition and wickedness render 
politically necessary. 

But the clergy ^.recommend innocence, content¬ 
ment, temperance, and-flll the mcv&l virtues, with 
off the blessings and •comforts which attend them; 
and with respect to their national utility, let a liberal 
. and benevolent man consider, what an advantage it 
is to have moral instructions disused over the king¬ 
dom, estabiised in the remotest villages, not only 
among the poJiabgd, but among the rudest of our 
countrymen, ^wh* would probably relapse into bar* 
ba.rism.aiid savage bfutality, if their minds were not 
Cultivated by weekly lectures, powerfully recom¬ 
mending, by the moat awful sanctions, all that is 
httmatie and friendly to huqian nature pod civil so¬ 
ciety. And yet the public who pay a soldier liber¬ 
ally and cheerfully, often in this age, besituwtyjtb 
■ reluctance what (he law of God and of Uieir country 
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hns allotted tothe clergyman, and what his order can 
claim bv the most ancidht prescription. 
m 1 wi If here pay that tribute of respect which jus¬ 
tice owes to theDiisentfag Ministers. .The gravity 
of {heir ifianners, and their judicious conduct in a 
variety of instances, ^as* deservedly procured then*' 
a very considerable share of public Estimation. 
Many among them, besides a Watts, have illustri¬ 
ously adorned human nature. # 

^Virh respect to the order of Curates, op whom 
the essential basinets of i national clergy cbtelly 
* devolves, all the respect ivltioh*** due to the clergy 
in general, and to the active clergy in particular, is 
indisputably due to them. The mediocrity 4>f thcijL 
stipends may indeed degrade them in Jfhi? eyes of 
the rich vulgar; in the eyes of those, who feeling 
the obvious good of money, and insensible to other 
excellence^iilolise Mammon, and despise those who 
possess it not in superfluous abundance. But the 
candid and the considerate fill consider their po¬ 
verty as one of their* chief honours. That they 
are Capable of maintaining a detent appearance, 
and discharging die expense* which are necessary 
to their subsistence, with an income less than that 
of many mechanics^ reflects more true honour on 
them, tnan would be^rivecVfrom the possession of 
an ample fortune. *7hough pride may spurn them, 
(iod will be tlteir protector; and when they perform 
their arduous duties with conscieatiftus regularity, 
even bad men must yield them aa^irtgpluptary de¬ 
ference. • * * 

When indeed-they affectedly assume the character 
of libertines and rakes, and JreBS themselves so as 
to suggest an idea that they are ashamed of appear¬ 
ing^*clergymen,; whan they take the lead in public 
diversions; when they are eminently *careless and 
iibmoral| ; thai it is neither to be red nor la- 
yol. xn a 
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nicnted, that they are punished with universal con¬ 
tempt. But the world is prone to be malignantly 
eenMirious, and to* require a degree of perfection 
which no mortal can uniformly display, whatever 
nuy be his office, Whatever hll \ irtucs, and whatever 
his intentions. Continued and uniform profligacy 
can sc.ircoty be treated with tbo much rigour, when 
it appear* iu those who have separated thcinsel\es 
to inculcate good precepts, and to exhibit good 
examples; buf “when we find ourselves inclined to 
Censure :i clergyman to t a small fault,,and-*avitliout 
palpable reasons, lCM«? ask our ow n hearts whether 1 
if we w ore in their place, Vo &houht be able to pre¬ 
serve an unerring rectitude ? 

* J 1 have thus used that liberty of speaking my 
sentiments "winch every man possesses, wilh a view 
to vindicate the general character of the clergy. 
They are indeed sufficiently able to defeud them¬ 
selves; but every individual ought to contribute 
something to the general defence, when the attack 
is general. And 1 have the .rather undertaken this 
business, from & conviction, that when the clergy 
are despised, they will degenerate; and that with 
them will decline ita morals, the learning, the reli¬ 
gion, and the importance of my country. 


0* 


No. XL* <)« the Tendency of Morel Profligacy U> 
destroy Civil Liberty* 


it appears front* review of the world,, Jtia& Wher¬ 
ever man is denied*the enjoyment of civil liberty 
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he not only loses much of his natural happiness 
but much of his natural* dignity. Hi* spirit is bro¬ 
ken, 111# M-uti incuts are depraved, ami he seems con¬ 
tented to lead a life merely animal. Athens still 
stands, to I* where are the Athenians ? 

It is not indeed true,*that tlye arts of painting, 
sulpturc. and architecture, cannot flourish in the 
land of tlespotism. The productions of these con* 
tribute to the pleasure of the luxurious, considered 
only as ornamental furniture; they will therefore 
# bcnought a# a high price ;*and where the artist is 
rewartled amply, ingenuity a ytfc manual labour will 
eagerly co-operate in producing works of imitation. 
The hope of gain will excite competition, and com¬ 
petition w ill produce emulation, and emtdJtion ex? 
celience. Historical facts might be Adduced to ' 
prove the truth of this theory; for the best produc¬ 
tions of arf have appeared in the arbitrary govern* 
moots of Europe, nod some of the worst in the re¬ 
publican. Indeed it is by pp means certain, that 
the imitative arts, by •politic perversion, may not 
be rendered subservient to tl*e purposes of introduc¬ 
ing despotism. # A natiorr of Dilettanti arc not 
likely to make a very manly sfttnd against the en¬ 
croachments of that royal power under which they 
find their imbecility * lfo'tc cted. We shall not easily 
find a llumpdin in «a connoisseur* When public 
place* of plea^ur. 4 multiply irf the capital, and the 
encouragement which should be •gfren to abtive 
virtue and to liltruture, ^ tranVermi artists, the 
jealous guard mi of the* Jib» rtics # of his country may 
ju:*fly increase his vigilance. The arts ought to be 
c.irouiMgod ; but they ought also to be kept in their 
propui*, subordination: to>r what are they in^hem- 
&elve$£ * After all ihaj the conceited and the pre- 
tcndlfstotaste /lave advanced, th#y are but moans 
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of Amusement* They ftre indeed the means of mo«t 
elegant and delightful amusement; but that which 
is only the means of aniubeuyent, must posst, low 01 ; 
rank than pursuits which tend to give stability to 
empire, to enlighten the intellect#, to reform the 
morals of the people, and fo found political happi¬ 
ness on the broad anjl massy *basn of inoral virtue, 
manly fortitude, and religious confidence. 

But it is not with the virtues as with the arts, if 
they tlntve at all in an arbitrary government, they 
thuve like exotic plants? which can iwver possess 
their native vigour or maturity. But what is life 4 
in circumstances which preclude every generous lx- 
crtion jvhich can render life rationally valuable? 
%Vfien trftHt is compelled to sleep away his cxihtcnce, 
or spend it*in a wearisome reiteration of the animal 
function*, life is not life; and it w,nc may therefore 
conclude, a rational, as well as enthusiastic passion, 
which every independent Englishman feels for li¬ 
berty. 

But liberty is too often n isunderstood, and the 
mistaken ideas of it sometimes endanger its conti¬ 
nuance. Vice also, when it becomes enormous ana 
universal, is inev itaWy fatal to liberty. I mean then 
to derive an additional argument in favour of virtue, 
from its connexion with libei ty/and from its efficacy 
in giving stability and authority to the political 
constitution of a frefc country. And certaml), if 
the love of our aountry is so genera) as the preten- 

» it, njan^whO ore addicted to libertine prac- 

d principles will be led to.encourage, by 

and example, that decency and regular! t\, 

iperonce and industry, that religion and fm - 

titude* winch constitute ajbetter bulwark agaitivt 

attacks upon our liberty, ttyan our boasted fleets 

and armies. ( I believe they will find, that the sc- 

¥ 
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veral national vices, which I shall presently enume¬ 
rate, at e peculiarly adverse to the prevalence and 
( penmiViciu y of legal freedom. 

Without examining tlie definitions of politicians 
or, logician#, 1 call Chat a stattf of liberty in wliich 
every man's person, property, ^aud free agency, is 
secured or circumscribed by laws, whicii ha\c been 
agreed®! o by the majority of the people at large, 
either diu*< ily or indirectly; cither in their own 
persons, ot U> a representation prinrfbnly and tacitly, 
if* uoWxpseWy, allowed* by the people.* for llie 
convenience of public debate ^ which public debate 
could never come to a Conclusion, if the v di hating 
assrmbly were composed of every individual in iri 
empire. .Salutary reMiaint is, then, the dtoy prin¬ 
ciple ol libertjr; and they who, from their u *(!*■"• 
dispositions, or from misapprehension, endeavorr 
to throw vfl« it\ .-pecies of coercion, are tn reality 
enemies to ilut freedom which they pretend to 
promote. 

But of thCoC tlie number & small, in compai^ou 
with others, who, without thinking of conticqurm t * 
‘which appeal w> them vemoie, slide impcm.p 
tihly into a tonduct, widely though it does n» 
iVmioj the fair fabric of liberty at once, and be 
•n a tanii, gi\ul«.flly sips .its foundation 4 . 

$<u* v will be indulged to excess in a 

„ n Si ..ml power .id x oiintry,* abounding both with 
internal and impelled *:ummo<htjcw ot that species 
x^JikIi can be only nihscrvierft tovplc»«ure and os¬ 
tentation. Ev-‘ry year liringx ifn mcr<$tse*to luxury , 
lui, u{ it is founded in a great measure on vanity, 
!h 1 ich will be perpetually seeking distinction. As 
soon its th$y have di»pl«ned one mode of luxuiy, it 
is imitated; and, order to obtain distinction, 
AnStiteriflodu imut b rt adopted; and Jbis dereliction 
and adoption protcuL in pcn«tUMl succession. ''o 
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fortune can supply unbounded expense; and the 
consequence is, that the great and noble arc soon 
impoverished: but vanity is, in general, a more 
powerful principle than patriotism; and therefore, 
for the sake df supporting a figure in life, they who 
ought to stand up as the guardians of constitutional 
liberty, become ready to makfe any sacrifice to a 
minister, in exchange tor a lucrative employment. 
The middle and the lowest ranks follow tne exam¬ 
ple of the nobfas, by incurring expenses which 
neither their patrimonies nor their personal industiy 
can support. They therefore become alike depen¬ 
dent am) servile, and'in the extremities of their 
distress arc ready to sell their birthright for a mess 
0? pottage. # But besides that luxury, by involving 
all orders, ii* distress, deprives them'of their inde¬ 
pendence, it naturally tends to weaken the under¬ 
standings and vitiate the morals of the people. But 
no weak or bad man can ever entertain a proper 
love ot liberty, or have it in his power to assert it 
when infringed. They who are immersed m volup¬ 
tuousness, w hethcr of the table or of any grosser 
kind, will consider liberty and the ’we of our coun¬ 
try as names only fitted to adorn a poem, a romance, 
or a school-boy** declamation. They who build 
houses, and heap up cos)ly pictu.es and furniture, 
with the money of an honest a^mn or mechanic, 
will be very glad to be*emancipated from the hands 
of a bailiff by jhp sale of tJieir senatorial suffrage. 
Luxury indeed djfpoms to general indolence; and 
he who is overcome* by itA deceitful, allurements, 
will think it a fortunate change to be freed from the 
noise and turbulence of liberty by the dead repose 
of despotism. 

Levity, which is indeed intimately allied to lux- ' 
ury, is ratal toliberty. They Who Resolve never to 
think seriously? will suffer themselves to bt fobbed 
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of all that is valuable, without reluctance. Nothing 
can be more remote from levity, than tho characters 
of those among the # ancients who distinguished 
themselves as the champions of the natural rights of 
mankind. t The^ very idea of Brutus, In the dress 
ana with the grimace a*d the Jevity of a modem 
Frenchman, and of ataodern Englishman who apes - 
the Frenchman, is laughable.* Whatever is great 
and valuable in society requires spirit and vigilance 
to perfect arid preserve it; for nothing great and 
valuables perfectecUand preserved by chance. But 
*hoW shall be contribute an adequate share to the 
common mass of public good ia the senate in the 
field, on the bench, in the pulpit, or in the family, 
whose mind is engrossed by troubles and Vanities, 
and who shrink# from all that is serious, 1 *as the bane • 
of his funded happiness? They who have raised 
an empire have always been grave and severe; they' 
who have ruined it have been uniformatly distin¬ 
guished for their dissipation. It is the predomi¬ 
nance of mental strength whifch contributes chiefly 
to superior strength ofempire. If it be true, then, 
that we are adopisng the levities of a foreign nation 
which has never known the apreets of liberty; if 
it be true, that the greater part of the people are for 
ever in pursuit of scenes of dissipation; if it be true, 
that our manners arjl universally trifling, and our 
conversation futile; it is time»that those who value 
liberty should take the alarm, and pnfjeavour to set 
better examples; lest it should appear, that amidst 
ail our pleasures we arefprepaaiog slatery for our 
children;«an idea which ought to embitter the 
sweetest of them in the midst of enjoyment. 

The want of a liberal and manly education will 
fender us unable to perceive the value of liberty. 
It vrfU also prevent the acquisition of that dignity 
and authority of nurd which sifso cad make a sue* 
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eessful stand against the encroachments of power, 
ignorance is mean, ami cannot make those gene* 
i'ous sacrifices which our duty to our country de- 
iTuuuIk-, when its liberties are endangered. A mind 
destitute of*a proper education will be**easily de¬ 
luded by the sophistical arguments of those, who, 
to serve saltish purposes, are ready to explain away 
every dear-bought privilege, with a view 'to make 
converts to doctrines detrimental to the rights of 
man Lind. Ail'll with respect to those* who are edu¬ 
cated indeed, but educated in the manners-wid Sen¬ 
timents of a liostila country, though they rit&y be 
descended from Tudors* and Plantagcnets, their 
hearts are not English. They consider nil our vir¬ 
tues, ahd all our religious scruples, as insular preju¬ 
dices; and*if Englishmen were to* permit them to 
import tin ir improvements, they would establish a 
(•wi.d MuiiwtjttCi ami show that they think the 
world was made for dukes, marquises, lords, and 
counts, to take their pastime in; and that such 
canaille as the body (if English freeholders arc only 
fit to be cuisinic^ or pemujtiiors. to decorate their 
apish persons, and tick I j their vitiated palates. 4 

It needs no argument to prove, that an inordinate 
attachment to self-interest, that the excessive love 
of money or venality,,tends ijifectly to subvert our 
liberties; l«*r he who is inclined to do run thing to 
promote his sordid imerost, will sell his share oflus 
country rigas soon as lie finds a willing pur¬ 
chaser. W hen the African prince pronounced, that 
cdl 'v;is vt'nat at liofVie, Homan virtue was departed 
Liiu rty w*c>uld not linger when deserted by \ irtiji, 
hut left the fhruno to despotism, who assumed the 
nnperhd purple, and for aggs cursed mankind. 

An excessive zeal for liberty, like all cxcassiv! 
.ieah injuries I he cause it means to serve. Fiction 
i r> d sedition disgtaoe free countries, and introduce 
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such evils as make the lovers of repose almost wish 
ibr ihv tranquillity of despotism. Ebullitions will 
# sornctifties rise in a free community, like humours 
in a healthy body; and when they preserve the 
liiryts of «noderatum,*they arc to be considered as 
symptoms of a sound cc&iatitutiyn. But when tbejr 
rise too high, and continue too long, they are tike a 
gangreife, which gradually diffuses itself till it de¬ 
stroys the vitality of the subject from which it ori¬ 
ginates. • 9 

*lt wiH indeed be Sound, that all conduct which is 
* extensively injurious to individuals, is injurious to 
the body politic. And ? hope it will be rnWptcd as 
an incontestable truth, that political good, like moral 
good, when it is solid and substantial, is always thS 
result of an adherence to reason and \irtue, pru¬ 
dence, and religion. 


Nd. XII. On tllht kind of Wisdom which consuls 
in Accommodation and Compliance, ^without wry 
Principles but those of Selfishness* 


There is a mean and sneaking kind of wisdom (I 
can allow it no better # epithdt)^vhieh marks the 
present times, and consists in aVompliance with the 
inclinations, and an assent to the opinions, of those 
with whom we converse, however opposite they 
may be to # our own, oc to thfose we complied with 
*or assented to in thejast company we were in. And 
thif cunning and cautious proceeding is honoured 
with the name of true politeness, good sense, and 
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knowledge of the world; or, to *>ptiak in the ted mi • 
cal language of fashion, takiftg the ton ot \ our com- • 
pany. When it ib closely examined, il appears to 
originate in timidity, and in a mean ami excessive 
regard to self-interest, and to‘be utterly inconsistent 
with the principles? of honesty. ** A person of 
“ ditferctioh,*’ says th( sensible ami satirical (’oilier, 

“ will take care not to embarrass Ins life, nor ex- 
“ pose himself to calumny, nor let his conscience 

grim' too strong for his interest; he‘never crosses 
“ a prevailing mistake, 'nor opposes any 'fi.^cbjcf > 
** that has numbers* and prescription on its side. 

“ Mis point is to steal upon the blind side, and ap- 
"ply tortile* affections; to Hatter the vanity and 
*‘ phi} ityon the weakness of tho^e in power or in- 
f< tercst, and to make his fortune out of the folly of 
“ his neighbours.*’ 

I say then,"that a man who adopts this, conduct, 
however plausible his appearance, however oily his 
tongue, and benevolent his professions, is not an 
honest man. lie would not for the world contra¬ 
dict you, or express his disapprobation of your taste 
or your choice in any respect. Hut why would in 
not? Is it Idealise*hc really thinks an 1 foeU i<- 
you do? Impossible. lor he will a-> v'nt to opi¬ 
nions diametrically opposite, t as soon ho crocs 
from your door to your next neighbour. Is it be¬ 
cause be is so abundantly good-r.atiued as to ft in- 
Jest he should* $ive yon pain by contradiction;' 
Believe it not. 41 is uue r mdeed, that he fears to 
contradict you; bufit is only lest be should los^' 
yom* fnonr; and if is a maxim with him to couit 
every individual, for bo may one day want hi-, assis¬ 
tance iii accomplishing the objects, of by* covetous*, 
ness or his ambition. While, therefore,he is COter- * 
ing into your views, approving your taste, confirm¬ 
ing your observations*} what flunk you passes io bis 
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| mind? Himself is the subject of his thought*.; and 
# while you imagine thauho is concurring with jour 
s opinio»$ and admiring your judgment, he is only 
meditating how he may most easily insinuate him¬ 
self into 3^our favour. • Such cautious,timid, subtle 
men are very common In the ^world, and so are 
high way men and pickpockets. # 

ft imAt bo owned with regret, that this deceitful 
intercourse is the general mode of converse among 
those elevated beings who have separated themu Ives 
frtftn tljoresit of mankind, ifndcr the name of People 
*ofTachion. In this exalted region, you must lea: n 
to take the tone of every •body with whom 34011 eon- 
verse, except indeed I Ik* vulgar. With the ;r,in* 
you must be grave, and with the gay you fhust In? 
guy ; with the vfciuus you must be viejofls, and with 
the good and learned as good and learned 11s the 
best of thorn, if you can; but if yoiuare not quite 
adept enough in dissimulation to have attained this 
excellence, it is safest to keep out of their way; for 
they are apt to speak ijisagrcdahle truths, and to be 
quite insufferable betes. This versatility and dupli¬ 
city of the gHindr wondc jnay indeed constitute a 
rnan of the world; but let it by remembered, that a 
book of some authority classes the world, when 
frpoKcn of in this sense, wit,h f the devil. 

The over cautious, wise men of the tf e times ore 
very fond of getting into the company of an honest 
man; and, by throwing out lending ideas nr i*y 
asking questions, they contrite*Uilearn all bis sen¬ 
timents withoyt uttering an opinion df their own. 
i have known some of these close gentlemen of the 
roflo sciollo and the prn*.eii stretti , so reserved and 
mysterious, and at the same time so inquisitive, that 
you would Gave imagined them commissioned t*pic$ 
of 8h Amen can'coogVess or members of the privy- 
council at home, if \ou bad,not pctct.ved, *lut 
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tNr heads were as empty as their hearts were cow¬ 
ardly. If after yea have .opened yourself, you ask , 
their opinion, they answer^ that really they*douQA 
jknow what to say, they have not quite made up their 
minds; some people they find think oneoway, and 
some another. Wjfth respect to themselves, though 
they were eery doubtful indeed, yet your arguments 
seem almost to Imre made them converts to year 
opinions; and* whatever the event may be, you 
have fully prated that reason it of yoer side; or, if 
it is not, yotf have thofrn amazing ingenuity and 
abilities in spying at much on a side which t&nnot 
be defended. Then, after’having gained their point 
of sounding your sentiments, the conversation turns 
to the Apes of the weathfer or the wind. 

They dismay a most outrageous affection of can¬ 
dour. They are always ready to mala allowances 
Tor the Infirmities of human nature, exefipt when a 
rival or an object of tlxpir hatred is to be injured, 
and then, though it is not their disposition to be 
censorious, though It is wall known they always 
palliate what tbgy can, yet in this particular case, 
they will whisper, wheuhey would not speak lrtid, 
nor have go any farther; they will whisper, that 
they bellave the report, however horrid, to be strictly 
true, pud indeed i*tfe«r a ftapbmble account; fur 
If you know as much at they &» they insinuate that 
you wood bo shocked indeed: but, however, they 
declare they mill not in candour disclose what they 
know. So that wo ftay conclude, as indeed,!* often 
Abe case? tlfitt badness of Mart is allied itftb their 
pusillanimity. They arc affectedly kind when tlieir 
aalfish views ate to be promoted by kindness, and 
really.malevolent when tbejuwe purposes am more 
dle^wly served by «natmmpce. a , * 

Wham thiq compliance ana assent, 
gnd this oandpur, ansa from a natural tniflsiaiijp m 
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disposition and softness of nature, as they some¬ 
times £o, they are almost amiable and certainly ex- 
* cusable; but as the effect- of artifice, they must be 
despised^ The perscyis who po»*e»s them are, in* 
deed, rh<£nseives dupeaof their own deceit, when 
they think others one deluded* by it. For exces¬ 
sive ar£ always betrays itself; and inaHy, who do 
not openly take notice of the deceiver,’ fro mo¬ 
tives of delicacy and tenderness fqj hi- char cter, 
secretly deride and warnjly resent his to fKctual 
, subtjltyT Cunning people are apt, as it bu- been 
well observed, to entertain tO<f mean an opinion of 
the intellects of those with whom they convene, and 
to suppose that they can be moved like piwpcts by 
the secret wire* which they play behind flic curtain. 
/But the puppets arc often refractory, and tin* spec¬ 
tators always displeased. 

Lucrative views are the usual motivfs which allure 
the sycophant to his mean submissions. But w here 
lucrative views are .greatly,predominant, u truly 
respectable man is scfdom found. Covetousness is 
so greedy a passion, that it not only attracts to itself 
its proper objects, but swallows up almost every 
other affection. Man indeed naturally and properly 
is attached to himself; but A Iiberal'education, united 
to a good nature, corrects the excess of m) fib ness, 
and enables us to*flnd enjoyment in tminv pursuits, 
which are conducive to thegood of t-ociely. But 
when all is made to concentre in *e#’ t and wbpn the 
mind is so contracted a^to setTiJTPgood but lucre, it 
brings its proper punishment upon itself, By a volun¬ 
tary condemnation to a slavish, a timid, nod an 
anxious existence. So that the contemptible-cha¬ 
racters which 1 have been desciibing are, ii\ truth, 
engpdes to self, evpn when they are exclusively 
devoted to it. 

There are others who adopt the pusillanimity ol* 

VOL. XLI. H '• 
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mean compliance and servile assent, by a wish to 
pass quietly and smoothly through life without the » 
asperities or noise of opposition. This wish may* 
certainly be carried to excels. Every man is bound 
by his religion* aiid by hfa regard to himself, his 
family* and his country, to'sepk peace. But it will 
not be secured by ungmnly submissions. A proper 
degree of spirit aud fortitude is as necessary to pre¬ 
serve tranquillity as a pacific disposition. Internal 
peace is infinitely more .valuable than external; but 
be who is always afraid fo owtf his scntimeins, and 
is led into the mazes jof deceit and duplicity, will 
find, anpd his fears and hi£ contrivances, his bosom 
agitated with emotions by no means tranquil and 
‘serene.^ Add to this* that the spiritless servility of 
a mean but fashionable time-server, will often invite 
insult, as it will deserve contempt. 

’ In truth, every sensible man forms Opinions on 
every thing which presents itself, and every honest 
man dares to avow them, when there is no evident 
reason fur their conceaSuient. If a roan has virtuous, 
religious, and patriotic principles, he injures all 
those causes wbicn he must wish tcPserve, by fearing 
to declare openly, 09 proper occasions, his inward 
conviction. It is indeed his duty to do so; for it is 
a part of virtue to confidence to the virtuous, 
by professing a with to be of tea number. 

But that wisdom, Which consists in political com¬ 
pliance, without Regard to the antiquated notions of 
moral fitness or ucSfttess, is no less visible in public 
than in private life* It il not the honest upright 
man, whose heart is as open as his countenance, who 
is judged worthy of great ofiibes and employments. 
It ts the varnished character^- wpile it holds 

out thh best professions, is capable of co-operating 
in all the mean artifices, which* are often, according 
to the narrow system of worldly politics* politically 
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necessary. In the employments of state, he, who 
, cannotsmeanly submit td time-serving, will not often 
Jbe ablAo serve himself, pr be permitted to serve his 
country. 

Jp public measures,'particularly those which con¬ 
cern religion for instance, it is insinuated, that not 
what is strictly and morally right, or ftricily and 
morally Vrong, is to be considered 60 much, as what 
is seasonably what the times and tluy)resent system 
of manners w4ll bear. At one time, popery is to be 
enhounaged^ because wc arc threatened witli an in- 
%asioh, and the papists are a uitttnerous and rich 
body, capable of greatly*assisting us as friends, or 
annoying us as enemies. At another time^popery^ 
is to be discountenanced by writings, by lows, by 
axes, and by faggots. At one time, Cfiristianity is 
to be propagated by missionaries wherever wo make, 
a discovcfy; at another, we are to vfcit and revisit 
the isles of the Southern ocean, and not a wish be 
expressed by the rulers civil pr ecclesiastic, for the 
conversion of the poor Otabeiteans and Ulieteans. 
At one time, ecclesiastics shall rule the nation; and 
at another time, Hot be pcacnitted to share the least 
authority. The times will not bear ecclesiastical 
interference, and therefore the spiritual lords shall 
sit and hear the inAdts of a* graceless peer, or see 
laws enacted whiclvaucct the nrotestant religion, or 
the general state of national manners and ecclesias¬ 
tical establishments, in silent acquiescence, as ifthey 
were the novices of a PythagORa^ instead of meat 
commissioned Jjy the awful sanction of Jesus Christ 
ami the laws of their country. They content them- 
selves witli the practice of moderation; but there 
are circumstances, in wjiich tbe most Christian for¬ 
bearance becomes treachery and cowardice. But 
thef times will 'not ‘boar ecclesiastical authority. 
Vow who is it, who makes the times what they are ? 
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Even those, whose excessive caution and cowardly 
policy leaves doubt on the minds of themanyj, whe¬ 
ther that zeal is not totally deficient which is the 
genuine result of sincerity. If policy only regulates 
the conduct of the clergy, ilfe poor sceptical l^jty 
will be inclined to suspect, ih^jt the noble system of 
the established religion is founded on that policj', 
which they see is the chief means used to "support 
it. I have no ^loubt, but that both the civil and 
ecclesiastical departments of the state u ould flourish 
more successfully, if that comkict was .followed in 
their support, which shines openly in the eyes of 
mankind as the result of truth and honesty, than 
jrhen ttose petty tricks and that temporizing man- 
agemeurafe pursued, which lead the governed to 
despise the persons, and disobey tiie authority of 
the governor. Let legal authority openly dictate 
what is right, W when measured by the great eternal 
standard of truth and justice, and then let legal 

S ower enforce the practice. The times would then- 
e conformed to the rulers, and not the rulers, by a 
strange perversion, to the times. 

Ilut here I pause, end ought perhaps to have etopt 
before, if it be true, a* Bishop Hurd informs us in 
his Sermons, “ that to dictate in such matters to 
“ persons wiser thus ourselveq. or to persons who, 
by their stations and characters, should, in, all 
** reason , be supposed Utiuer, is a manifest indiscretion, 
4t and can never be attended with any good conse- 
“ quenees. Were^tfcr ever so able to instruct , or were 
44 they ever & much in want of instruction, prudence 
M would suggest a very different conduct. It would 
M recommend to U 6 all the honest arts of insinuation, 
u and address { it would obligje us to watch the fittest 
41 seasons and opportunities, or perhaps to content" 
df ourselves with the silent admonition of a food 
f* example. Or, were there nothing in the rank and 
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41 condition of those we would work upon, to restrain 
“ us to this caution, we might even be required to 
* n bIioi^s condescension//) their prejudices and /m* 
•“ maurs I then must«be eilent; but let old Col¬ 
lier be permitted to speak, *• To come,*’ says he, 
“ f>om thl state to the fhurch. He that would bo 
“ an agreeable ecclesiastic, must survey the posture 
“ of things, and examine thw balance df interests, 
** and be well read in the inclinations and aversions 
“ of the gererality; and then his business will be, 
41 fco follow tnc loudest cry, and to make his tack 
mi* *vi|;h*tfie Vind. £et him never pretend to cure 
" an epidemical distemper, *ixbr fall out with a 
“ fashionable vice, nor question the infallible judg- 
“ ment of the multitude.*’ A 


No. XIII. A Prudent and Elegant Character 
exemplified in tfa Character of Atticus . 


Few among the ancient Homans have approached 
so nearly to a perfect character as Atticus. To the 
noblest instances exalted wisdom and liberality* 
he added a peculiar elegance*of life, seldom obtain- 
ed even by those who probabfo poetess a taste for 
its beauty. . '* # m . 

But liis reputation has of Ate been sullied by 
detraction. The Abbe St. Heal, in the wantonness 
of idle ingenuity, has attempted to derogate from 
Jbis character, by disputing the veracity of his bio- 
gfjgher, Cornelius Nppos. 'Unluckily for St. Heal, 
the principal passage be has quoted worn Cicero to 

h 3 • 
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convict the historian of falsehood is manifestly cor¬ 
rupt, and, when restored to ijs obvious sense, Droves 
nothing to the purpose, as is shown by the ilegant 
Melmuth in his agreeable lemurks on Cicero v & Essay' 
on Old Age.< The Abbe, however, takes upon him 
to represent this amiable mhn as a time server, And 
an artful politician, 1 'whose wisdom consisted in little 
else than a sagacious attention to his own safety. 

The penetrating Middleton has also spoken less 
favourably of the friend of Cicero, thap might have 
been expected. He insinuate^ that his Epicurean 
principles taught him a selfish caution* totally in* 
compatible with th% cordiality of friendship. To 
this prhclent, though not very honourable self- 
regard .^ic attributes it, that not one letter of At- 
ticus was'published, though not loss than sixteen 
books of Cicero to Attic us have descended to the 
present times. ( 

There is, it must be ow r ncd, on a slight review, a 
great appearance of insincerity in the conduct of 
Atticus. But St. Real has too hastily rejected the 
honourable testimony which flfepos has borne in Iiis 
favour: and Middleton seems tc^ have been (oo 
much prejudiced against* him, by a single passage 
of Seneca. Seneca Inerted, that if Cicero nad not 
drawn Attieus into notice, he \ould have remained 
unknown. This,' howfiver, ixay be true, without 
diminishing bt$ merib How could he have come 
down to posterity, but together with 1 the fame of 
his illustrious since he took not an active 

part mpof&y*, wfiicjh might have given him a place 
I* the page of history, and erected ifo literary mo- 
Maaexit for the preservation of his own glory ? 

ff, therefore, the character of his contemporary 
Cotoohus Nepoft is established as an historian, die* 
fane of Atticus remains undiainisbed by the eayHs 
•f modem ioqfati. 
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In answer to the aspersion, that Nepos was a 
mean writer, and was little regarded by his own age, 

* it unisflkbc affirmed that he was, as we are told by 
"Gellius, the ftuniliar friend of Cicero. It is said 
also, that a statue wasercetcd to him‘by ids conn* 
tryfhen of*Verona. If lliere are defects' in any of 
the writings that p^&s under Ais nam^ they are 
Httributtfd to the interpolation^ of AEmdiu- Probut. 
11 is Atticus is allowed to be his own, and ,i tmtfctcr- 


piece of swept and policed composition, Cicero 
h [leaks highly ofhiin f ahd lie is particularly honoured 
«4>j* Qifulius and both the Piimes. lie lived at the 
same time with Atticus, soul; £ad he averted any 
notorious untruths, would soon have been - refuted 


by the general voice of living witness^, ®vho aria 
seldom disposed to be rashly credulous 4o the voice 
of praise. 

But, seeing aside authority, it maj^be said, that 
the uncontroverted matter of fact, the intimate 


connexion of Atiicus with opposite parties, with 
Ca\sar and with Pomney, with Antony and with 
Brutus, with Cicero, vlodius, and Hortcnsius, is a 
proof of uncomtgon management? not to say dupli- 
city. From this fact, however, l would deduce a 
different inference. His friendship with the greatest 
men of his times, v^haiever were their political divi¬ 
sions, does honour hath to His moderation and inte¬ 
grity. Had he concerned higiself with faction, no 
cunning could have secured him from the hatred of 
some of the parties, and a subfgqtieSt proscription. 
Had he beeu mean, bases artful, he wealth hhvebeen 
unanimously despised by all. They who differed 
in every thing else, would have agreed in exposing 
one whose villany deserved contempt, and whose 
•influence was not great enough to justify connivance. 
TTj* truth seems to be, that he was superior to the 
liuty views of party. His general philanthropy was 
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stronger than his particular attachments, and in his 
warm regard for the excellence of his friends, ho 
overlooked the failings that caused their anitbosity* * 
Though he lived at a distance from the capital, and* 
chose not to .exert his influence, if he possessed any, 
yet such was his personal dignity, that, Ii his inter¬ 
course with Cicer6 and the ‘greatest then of his 
times, he Sever appeared in the light of an inferior. 
They seem indeed to have treated him with an un¬ 
usual deference, and he appears.to lmvc possessed 
that true dignity, which, result from'md^ wisdom 
and virtue, and which no artifice or extbrnaf 
tation can produce** * r 
That* he cultivated a friendship with them, and 
/lid they every good office that humanity directed 
by judgment could suggest, is true* But wc have 
it on record, that he courted not the fortunate alone. 
.To those who wanted his protection, and, were least 
likely to repay it, he was most ready to afford it. 
He protected the wife and family of Antony when 
reduced to ruin, and he Bent money to Brutus when 
involved in want. * 

Devoted to letters, and to all # the studies that 
refine and elevate the liberal mind, he was idolized 
at Athens, where heTound a sweet asylum from the 
tumult of faction. His situation in this place was 
truly enviable* In the centre mt taste and learning, 
with a discernment thpt enabled’him to select and 
relish the best productions, beloved by all around, 
and even courtfe# by, the great, he spent his time at 
Athens*^ att the Segant tranquillity of the refined 
Epicurus* His departure from it* was publicly 
- hunented, and the regret of that discerning people 
vfe&ects an honour on him, far greater than an 
ovation* • » ( 

Though a man of taste, of letters, ofimpoggnt 
connexions, he was yet enabled to give attention to 
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v domestic cccononay. His family regulations were 
peculiar|indeed a but such* as became a philosopher# 
£.11 his servants were qualified to read to him, anid 
to perform the office or tfmanuenses. lie was ele- 
gant^ saya i Jilepos, not •magnificent; splendid, not 
profuse* The unaffected* beauty of delicate neat* 
ness was his object, nof the ostendition ofppulence# 

A very distinguished and honourable part of bis 
character was, his utter detestation of deceit. He 
abhorred a lie* A 'circumstance which renders the 
charge # u£, g time-s*rving» duplicity improbable# 
ThtlMie appeared little affected with his friend 
Cicero's misfortunes, is nos so much to be attributed 
to insincerity, as to some apparently we»k conduct 
in Cicero himself. And perhaps Cicero complained i 
of it without sufficient reason; for adversity i» que¬ 
rulous. 

The goodness of his disposition was displayed in 
the constancy of his attachments, and in tne delight 
he felt in acts of beneficence; but it shone no where 
more amiably than in his behaviour as a son and ft 
brother. His mother lived to the age of ninety ; 
anchhc psed to mqption with pleastfre, that he never 
was involved with her in one moment's disagreement# 
He gloried in living on the most affectionate terms 
with his sister* • 

He died in a goo{l/old age# But it is to be la¬ 
mented, that, /ifter along life* as perfect as nekton 
unassisted could render if, he precipitated his death 
by refusing sustenance, in order^p avoid the recur¬ 
rence of a painful disease. He* acted sjoasistently 
with the princfplcs of Epicurus, whd taught that 
pain was the greatest evil. A mind like Ids would 
have been the first to have refuted such emHfe, bad • 

1 Re lived in & later age,*and been the disciple? of ft 
greater than Epicurus. 

Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius Nepos* be 
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shines torth a beautiful portrait. Nor can 1 sec the 
use of those minute inquiries, which tend S3 lower „ 
an elevated character. The more examples of 
human excellence, the more honoufibfc and advan¬ 
tageous to 'human nature* «Truth, indeed, in all 
cases should be carefully investigated; blit when it 
already appears established on the side of virtue, 
that restlessness of learned research, whiclWeks to 
sap its foundations, is not only impertinent, but 
criminal* ' - 


No. XIVi On Novel Reding. 


If it be true, that the present age is more corrupt 
than the preceding, the great multiplication of Nove ls 
lias probably contributed to its degeneracy, Fifty 
years ago there Was scarcely a No\$cl in tlu: kingdom. 
Romances, indeed, abounded; but they, it is sup¬ 
posed, were rather favourable to virtue. Their pic¬ 
tures of human nature were not exact, but they 
were flattering resemblances.^ JBy exhibiting pat¬ 
terns ofperfecfcion, they stimulated emulation to aim 
at it. They fad the fancy through a beautiful wil¬ 
derness of dg%nts>, and they filled the heart with 
pure, maolybmd, qpd liberal sentiments; 

, Those bodes also, which were written with a view 
fb ridibele tbe more absurd romantic writers, nre 
nsmselvei most pleasing romances, and may be 
erisd without injury to the morals. Sduch is the 
immortal work of Cervantes. Perhaps the safest 
books of entertainment for young people are those 
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of decent humour, which excite a laugh, and leave 
4 hc hcn|: little Affected. * 

• Books are more read .in youth than in the ad¬ 
vanced periods of life 5 hut there arc few perfectly 
welUul iptod to the yotfng mind. They should be 
entertaining, $£ they wall not be attended to. They 
should not be profound, for they will not fee under¬ 
stood. Entertaining books there are in great num¬ 
bers ; but they were not written solgly for young 
people, and tft*e therefore too unguarded in many 
yicif representations. They do not pay that 
' reverence which Juvenal asserts «to be due to the 
puerile age. • 

That Richardson’s Novels are written with the t 
purest intentions j)f promoting virtue, none candeny. 
But in the accomplishment of this purpose scenes 
are laid open, which it would be safer to conceal, , 
and sentiments excited, which it would-be more ad¬ 
vantageous to early virtue not to admit. Dangers 
and temptations arc pointed oi^t; but many of them 
are dangers which seldom occur, and^ temptations 
by which few in comparison are assaulted. It is to 
be feared, the mferal view* is rarely regarded by 
youthful and inexperienced readers, who naturally 
pay the chief attention to the lively description of 
love, and its effects*;, and who, while they read, 
eagerly wish to be actors in the scenes which they 
admire. * * v 

The cultivated genius of Fielding! ensiles him to 
a high rank among the classics. *Hi* works exhibit 
a series of pictures drawn with* all the*descriptive 
fidelity of a Hogarth. They are highly entertain¬ 
ing, and will always be read with pleasure \ hut they. 
m likewise disclose scenes,,which may corrupt a jnind 
unseasoned by experience. 

STnollet undoubtedly possessed gr^ merit. Ho 
* would, however, have been more generally seed 
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among the polite and refined, if Ilk humour had 
been less course. His Pefegritie Ilfefcle h$l, I air 
convinced, done much mischief; aftatlbomk* must 
do, in which wicked characters arfe pidntedlin cap¬ 
tivating colours. And is it ad viseabfe<Ur defer the 
perusal of his works, till thc«judgment is mature. 

The writings of such men do, ho»t vejr, display 
the beauties of that genius, which allure and rewards 
the attention ( pf the discreet reader.. But the mc- 
moirs, private histories^ and curious'anecdotes, im¬ 
ported from our neighbouring land oi <a tibLrtjcis*n, 
nave seldom any tiling, to recommend them to 
perusal but their profligacy. Yet even these, 
adorned with specious titles, and a pert vivacity of 
langifage, have found their way to the circulating 
libraries, and at# often obtruded on the attention 
at an early age. 

The English press ha9 teemed with similar ori¬ 
ginal productions. That coarse taste, whieh was 
introduced in the rejgn of Charles the Second, was 
greedily adopted by the juwnilc reader. At an in¬ 
flammatory age, the fuel of licentious ideas will 
always find a ready reception.* The sentimental 
manner seems of late to have supplanted it. But it 
J$ matter of doubt, whether even this manner is not 
equally dangerous. # It lias given an amiable name 
to vice, and ha* obliquely excised the extravagance 
of the passions, by' representing thfem os the effect 
of lovely fiftistbflity* The least refined affections of 
humanity have mt thei^ indelicate nature, in the 
ideas ofWny, whfen dignified by the epithet of sen* 
tjsnental ; and transgressions forbidden by the laws 
of God and man, have been absurdly palliated, as 
proegeding from an excess of those finer feelings 
which vanity has arrogated to itself ns elegant and 
amiable distinctions. A softened appellation* has 
$ven a degree of gracefulness to monu deformity. 
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The lawoMiing and affectedly sentimental com- 
position jfoiwjd «« the pattern of Sterne, or*of 
‘« 0 theri 2 s§ original Novelists* not only tend to give 
the tfninHl^degree of weakness, which renders it 
unqhta to^reslst the slightest impulse of libidinous 
passion t but also indirectly insinuate, that the At¬ 
tempt is unnatural. What then remains go support 
the feeble efforts of remaining virtue, but tbc 
absence of temptation i 

Such books?, however pernicious their tendency, 
are- the west easily 4 obtained. The prudence of 
'their publishers suggests the expediency of making 
them conveniently portable.' Every comes of the 
kingdom is abundantly supplied with them. In 
vain is youth secluded from the corruptionf ^f the* 
living world, books are commonly allowed them 
with little restriction, as innocent Amusements; yet 
these ofteft pollute the heart in the recesses of the* 
closet, inflame the passions at a distance froth 
temptation, and teach all the malignity of vice in 
solitude. * 

There is another evil arising from 6 too early at¬ 
tention to Noveto. They fix attention so deeply, 
and afford so lively a pleasure,*that the mind once 
accustomed to them cannot submit to the painful 
task of serious study. Authentic history becomes 
insipid. The resented graces of the chaste matron 
Truth pass unobserved, anrtdst the gaudy and 
painted decorations of ficyon. Tfretboy who can 
procure a variety of books like Gil Bias, and the 
Devil upon Two Sticks, will tio lontef think his 
Livy, his Sallust, his Homer, or his Vwgil pleimng. 
He will not study old Lilly, while' he can read 
c Pamela and Tom Joqes, and a thousand inferior 
and more dangerous novels. * 

*When the judgment is ripened by reflection, and 
the morale out of danger, excry weft-written book 
vo l. xu. x . 
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will claim attention. The man of application may 
abvays find agreeable refreshment, after Jscverer. 
study, in the amusing paces of a KeMiifgvbut the 
fungous production of tne common Novel-wright 
will be too insignificant to^afcraet his notice* , 

The extreme insipidity or sqme of our later Kovels, 
it might Igwe been supposed, would have prevented 
their reception. But insipid minds find'in them 
entertainment congenial to their nature. And, in¬ 
deed, the futility of the modern Novel almost pre¬ 
cludes its power of c&usingtnny othrt-nrscmef, 
than the consumption of time that might be*tno#b 
usefullv employed. * • 

If, nowever. Novels are to be prohibited, in 
»what, Ji will be asked, can the young mind employ 
itself during the hours of necessdVy leisure? To 
this it may be answered, that when the sweetened 
‘poison is removed, plain and wliolesonfe food will 
always be relished. The growing mind will crave 
nourishment, and will gladly seek it in true his¬ 
tories, written in a plfeasingpnd easy style, on pur¬ 
pose for its Use. Voyages and travels, when not 
obscured by scientific observations, are always de¬ 
lightful to youthfuj curiosity. From interesting 
narratives, like those of Telemachus, and Robinson 
Crusoe, a mind not vitjated by « taste for licentious 
Novels will derive a very sensible pleasure. Let the 
boy’s library consist of such books a& Roll in’s His¬ 
tory, PUittfejftLLives, ar^d the Spectators; and, 
together wiA tne improvement of his morals and 
ipiderstawdiag, which he must derivp from reading 
them, he Will have if in his power to spend his 
V*pant time in such mental amusements as are truly 
j end permanently delightful.^ 
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Oil Simplicity of Style in Prosaic Coni - 
poskioit. 


Food tffat gives the liveliest pleasure on the first 
taste, frequently disgusts on repetition; and those 
things which please the palate without satiety, are 
surf) aa»ag*tate hut nAderately, and perhaps origi* 
VialFy'caused a disagreeable sensation. Mental food 
is afso found by experiente to nourish moot, and 
delight the longest, when it is not lusciously sweet. 
Fro fuse ornament and unnecessary graces,\4fough 
they may transport the reader on a lifst perusal, 
commonly occasion a kind of intellectual surfeit, 
which presents a second* • 

Immoderate embellishment is the mark of a 
puerile taste, of a weak judgment, and a little 
genius. It conveys thesidea or too great a labour 
to please; an idea, which exclude tHfc appearance 
of ease, without prliich it js difficult to effect the 
purpose of pleasing. If the rqpder enters into the 
author's spirit, he finds his emotions too rapidly ex* 
cited to be consistent with, pleasurable feelings. 
Works acknowledged? to be written with true taste, 
arc found for the mosi part to itdse gentle emotions; 
and, when it is necessary to call up t£e«more violent, 
the effect is improved from the rarity of the attetn^t. 
There it a certain equable flow of Spirits, which 
keeps the mind in a tone for the admission of 
durable pleasure; but which, when hurried or 
exalted beyond its natural state, terminates in 

"Sisgust. 

There are several books very popular in the pro* 
cent age, among the youthful aryl the inexperienced, 
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which have a sweetness that palls on the taste, and 
a grandeur that swells to a Bloated turgidity.f Such ^ 
are the writings of some .modern Germans. The* 
Death of Abel is generally read, and preferred by 
many to all the prbdodious <ff Greece, Borne, gnd 
Knglund. The s<jgc‘.\ss of this work has givep rise 
to others an the same plan, inferior to th*^ in its 
real merits, and labouring under the 9amc fault of 
redundant decoration. \v hat others may feel, I 
know not; but I wouldyio more he obliged to read 
the works of Gesner rtpcatenly, tlian-to makg ^ 
frequent meal on the Jionev-comb. 

The ^Meditations of Hefvey, and many books of 
devotion, are written in that rhapsodic style, which 
# weari9^by its constant efforts to elevate the mind to 
extacy. They have, it h true, a useful effect on 
the rude and uncultivated, who are seldom pene¬ 
trated but hy^orciblc impressions; but tile plea&re 
they give is not sufficiently elegant and refined to 
attach the more polished reader. 

Poetical prose, as all such writings maybe called, 
seems imleetf by»no means correspondent to clas¬ 
sical ideas of beauty. • There no model of it 
among writers in the»golden ages, and it has seldom 
beefl attempted by the first rank of moderns. Fenc- 
lon indeed succeeded in it, but Tie richly intermixed 
the beautiful lowers originally willed by Homer and 
Virgil. Genius like Bis, assisted by dassicol learn¬ 
ing, may giv» flt grace to* compositions formed on 
plans not^quite conformable to the most approved 
taste. 

Many modern sermons, while their authors aimed 
A&Lsublimity and a highly figurative eloquence, have 
Ifecoige turgid and affected. The sityple majesty 
of the sacred writings affords a proper model for 
sacred oratory; and it must be owned, to the honBur 
of the regular clergy, that they have commonly 
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imitated it; and that the enthusiastic and pompous 
• harangue has usually been the production of those 
who have renounced reason in matters of taste as 
wqjl as qf religion. f ^.ddresseytl to *the * meanest 
capacities in the lowest orders, it may have pro¬ 
duced a desirable effect in compclling^heir atten¬ 
tion, dhd in warming their inflammable passions. 
Hut, it is to be feared, its effect was but temporary, 
and it is certain that it can never possess a place 
aftiong tlifi elegant florks t>f literature. 

*\it is agreeable to the mind to be occasionally 
roused by a powerful stroke i but it suffers a kind 
of smart, from a continual repetition of tne blow. 
It is merely teazed and wearied by the fiwhle yet 
uninterrupted Attacks of* the unskilful writer, who 
mistakes the itch of scribbling for the impulse of 
genius. * , 

The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakspeare’s works, 
arc allowed to be the sub!imeet books that the 
world can exhibit. # They "are also truly simple; 
and the reader is the more affected by their indis¬ 
putable sublimity, because hffi attention is not 
wearied by ineffectual attempts at it. He who is 
acquainted with Longinus will remember, that the 
iustances adduced by that jgreat pattern of the ex¬ 
cellence he descc&es, are not remarkable for a 
glaring or a pompous style, hut derive their claim 
to sublimity from a noble energy of thought, 
modestly set oft* by a proper expression. 

No'author has been* more .universally approved 
than XenopHon. Yet his writings display no ap¬ 
pearance of splendor or majesty; nothing elevated 
or adorned with figures; no affectation of superfluous 
' ornament. 9 His merit is an unaffected sweetness, 
which no affectation can obtain. The graces seem 
to have conspired to form the becoming texture of 
his composition. And yet,* perhaps, a commggr 
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reader would neglect him, because the easy a|d na¬ 
tural air of his narrative rouses no violent emotion. < 
More refined understandings peruse hhn with de¬ 
light ; and Cicero recorded that Scipjo, wtyen 
once he had opener^ the book«,of Xenophon, would 
with difficulty be prevailed with to close them. 1 His 
style, says the same great orator and critic, is 
sweeter than honey, ana the muses themselves seem 
to have spoken Vroin his mouth. • 

Julius Caesar is thought to hsAre resembled him 
his style, as he did in the circumstance of pro¬ 
fession. t He has nothing florid or grand, but, like a 
gentle river, flows on with a surface unruffled. A 
wondefwfi instance of moderation, to have recounted 
his own achievements with accuracy, yet without 
being, for a moment, betrayed into an unbecoming 
pomp either of diction or representation, let 
with all the gracefulness of modesty and simplicity, 
he has an air of grandeur that commands respect. 
In comparison with this, ostentatious ornament 
would have betn contemptible deformity. 

Cicero, who understood and valifed the simplicity 
of Xenophon, was, Jbowevcr, himself sometimes 
guilty or its violation. He adopted the Asiatic 
manner in some of his orations^ And they are some¬ 
times more verbose, diffuse, a rill affected, than aa 
attic taste can patiently endure. But k is a kind of 
sacrilege, as vjpfl, as presumption, to detract from 
the deserved glory or a man, who in his life and 
writings advanced ftuman* nature to high per¬ 
fection. 


The French nation is an affected nation; but 
many of their authors have written with Remarkable 
simplicity. Fontaine, among others, is ackaon 
lodged to have equalled, in this beauty, the ancierit 
mows. But they hqye writers of the other kind, 
ltd I must own, 1 never could admire many of their 
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boasted orators. Even their Bovsuet and their 
*i?ourdaloue are not adapted to the taste of an Eng¬ 
lish or on, Attic jtudience. 

Simplicity is not ip general the distinguishing 
beauty of Englisli vjriters. Tneir spirit and so* 
lemnity of disposition have sonfcrimes civen their 
writing? an ill-placed pomp and magnificence. 
But the works of an Addison and a Sterne, and the 
reception they have (net with, will vindicate the 
natioi^fron? the chaise of* wanting taste for simple 
' dbhuty. The ancients have begn much imitated in 
England; and where thi6 is "the case, a taste for 
simplicity will sometimes get the better of prevail* . 
ing gothieisui. The German manner, it tf hoped* 
will never supplant the Attic. • 

To write in a plain style appears easy in theory; 
but bow "few in comparison nave avoided the fault 
of unnecessary and false ornament!* The greater 
part seem to have mistaken unwieldy corpulence for * 
robust vigour, and tq have despised the temperate 
habit of sound health as meagreneas. The taste 
for finery is inofc general thatf for symmetrical 
beauty and chaste elegance; and many, like Nero, 
would not he content till they* should have spoiled, 
by gilding it, the slatue of a^ Lysippus, 

• f 

• m 


No. XVL 6n the Prevalence of Religion* Seep* 

ticism. 


Or all the methods which the^ vanity bf mm baft de¬ 
vised with a view to acquire distinction, there is 
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none easier than that of professing a disbelief of the 
established religion. That which shocks the feelingSi 
of those with whom we converse* cannot fail of 
attracting notice and, asf,hf vain arc usually con¬ 
fident, they utter tneir doubt^ with such Qn oracular 
uud decisi^p air, as induces the simple to think, them 
profoundly wise. Audacity, without ingenuity, 
will draw the eyes of spectators, and this will suffi¬ 
ciently ana wet the purpose'of the greater part of 
professed unbelievers. One ffiight be divested; if 
one were not hurt, by seeing a circle of silly' acP"' 1 
mirers gaping and nxihg their eyes on some half- 
learneu and impudent prater, who throws out an 
^oblique, insinuation against the Bible, the clergy, or 
the sacrament. These ah? fertile tdpics of wit and 
ingenuity ; but it might, mortify the vanity of some 
very vain writers and talkers, if they wouldrecollcct, 
what is undoubtedly true, that it is a species of wit 
and ingenuity, which not only the vilest, but the 
most stupid and illiterate of nymkind, have displayed 
in all its possible perfection. 

There is indeecnno doubt, but that vanity is one of 
the principal causes^of infidelity. It must be the 
•ole cause of communicating it to others by writing 
or conversation. For let us suppose the case of a 
very humane, judicious,* and leavoed man, entertain¬ 
ing doubts of the tr^tk of Christianity & if he cannot 
clear liis doutyg by examination, lie will yet recol¬ 
lect that doubts ‘are no certainties; and, before he 
endeavours to propagate his doubts, lip will afck him- 
•elf these questions; Am I quite convinced, that 
what I doubt of cannot possibly be true ? If I am 
convinced of it, am 1 sure, that the publication of my 
opinions will not do more h&rm than good ? Is not 4 
the disturbing of any long.establishe'd civil constitu¬ 
tion attended- with confusion, rebellion, ruin, and 
bloodshed? And arc not the majority of men 
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more strongly attached to the religion than the go¬ 
vernment of their forefathers i Will it serve my 
country to Introduce discontent of any species'? 
May not those innovations in religion, which discon¬ 
tent may frtroduce, lead to all the evils which are 
caused 6y frenzy andfanatioism; Granting that I 
were ‘able to make a party formidable enough to 
crush opposition, and to exterminate Christianity, 
still am 1 certain I am acting like a good member of 
society ? For*is not tins system, whether well or -ill 
f^hdad, friendly to society ? I must confess it; its 
greatest enemies have acknowledged it, from the 
first opposcr to the subtle historian, who, after 
having vented his venom in a subtle attack, is vet at 
last obliged, bj the force of tnth, to confi&i? that* 
it contains a pure, benevdfent, and universal system 
of ethics, adapted to every duty, and evciy condi¬ 
tion of life. >Vhat motive then cam induce me to' 
divulge my doubts of its authenticity ? Not the good 
of mankind; for it is already allowed by unbelievers, 
that the good of mankind is interested in the belief 
of its divine original. Is it for iqy 0&n good, and 
with a view to bl convinced ? I will not deceive 
myself: my motive, I suspect, is of another kind; 
for do I read those books, which have been already 
written, to satisfy similar doubts ? Nothing but the 
vanity of appearing *to be wiser than my credulous 
neighbours can induce me to iftWftupt the happiness 
of their undoubting belief. But vanity of this sort, 
which tends to disturb ^society, to infure the na¬ 
tional faorals, and to rob* many thousand Individuals 
of a source of sweet and solid comfort, is extreme 
wickedness, even according to the dictates of the 
^religion of # nature. 1 shall act the part of a # good 
citizen and a good man, by conforming to a system 
. whose beneficial influence I feel and confess; and by 
endeavouring to acquire a belief in that wllcfa has, 
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for so many centuries, been established, and which 
promises to sooth me in distress with the sweetest # 
consolations, and to brighten the dbuial hour ot« 
death, by the hope of a more glorious and happy 
state of exfstcnce. At all events, I sltaji have,ihe 
satisfaction of having oomnmipdcd myself so far, as 
not to havr run the hazard of endangering the wel¬ 
fare of my fellow-creatures, either here or hereafter, 
by indulging a degree of vanity, which, in a creature 
80 weak and s6 short-lived as myself, w a folly very 
inconsistent with the superior wisdom which’'I 
should arrogate. # 

I will venture to repeat., that all writers against 
Christianity, whether they introduce their remarks 
*by sty insinuation, ovinjtne form of a history, or 
whether they openly avow their design in their title- 
page, however they may affect even the extremes of 
numanity, benevolence, honour, philosophy, and 
enlargement of mind, are actuated by vanity and 
wickedness. Their motives are as mean, selfish, 
narrow, and in every respeet unjustifiable, as the 
tendency of ifoeir writings is mischievous. Their 
malice is often impoter\|, through the foolish So¬ 
phistry of their arguments; but, if ever it is suc¬ 
cessful, it is highly injurious: and, indeed, consi¬ 
dering their motives, and the probable consequences 
of their endeavours, the infidel writer is a greater 
enemy to society, vmlconsequently guiltier, accord¬ 
ing to all the principles of. social union, than the 
thief or the traitor. Persecution would, however, 
only prorobte his cause, and his proppr punhdiuicut 
is contempt. 

It is certainly no derogation from the character 
of a man of sense to conform, even while he is so 
unfortunate as to doubt their truth, to the opinions 
of his country. His conformity will probably lead 
him to Strain of actons and of thought, whiqb, in * 
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due time, will induce him to believe. Hut, if time 
^should-not happen, yet fie will net, as very wise atnl 
%ery great men have acted, in paying a respectful 
deference to the avowed conviction ot’ others. The 
moat intelligent and pqivlrfut men of ancient Home, 
not only appeared to believe a very absurd and 
hurtful astern, but assisted in all its cerimonies as 

{ iricsts. Even Socrates, who evidently appears to 
lave entertained soinc^notions adequate to the dig¬ 
nity of the one? great apd supreme Iking, yet thought 
itjfas% duiy which he owed to his country, so fat* 
to conform to the wretched .establishment, as to 
order, in his dying words, a sacrifice to iEsctllapius. 
This conformity ought not to be confount|gd # with 
hypocrisy. If 14 is carriei^o dftremes, gr zcafously 
aileeted, it certainly is very blameable and con¬ 
temptible deceit; but while it keeps within the 
bounds of reason and moderation, if ought to be 
called a decent deference to the opinions of the ma¬ 
jority, arising from humility, jmd a desire to main¬ 
tain the tranquillity of flic state, and to continue an 
innocent ami useful system, which nas and will 
nlw&ys greatly corflribute to*lessen the quantity and 
degree of moral and of natural evil. 

The easiest, after all, or at least the most effbc- 
tual method of appealing in any character is really 
to be, what wc wish *10 appear. . Bu t belief is not in 
our power, and how can wc beltSV? what appears to 
us incredible ? Certainly* you candbt," while it ap¬ 
pears incredible. But Ic^rne ask you, wither you 
have tafen any* pains to believe* or have at once 
and at a glance persuaded yourself, that the Chris¬ 
tian religion is totally false f 1 am of opinion, that 
j great number of sceptical w riters never gave them¬ 
selves the trouble to read those scriptures, width 
titty so warmly oppose. They heat objections, 
* they read objections^ and they 4md that men of re- 
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puted wit and ingenuity are often the persons from 
wlfom the objections originate. They would be 
reputed men of wit and ingenuity, and therefore' 
they eagerly adopt the language and sentiments of 
the order. Perhaps the laiity and pride of dhia 
class of men will Tender all •attempts to convince 
them abortive ; but to modest douhtf , art! those 
whose good sense and good dispositions lead them 
to wish to adopt the religion of the ir epuntry, it may 
not be useless to suggest, advice, with a view to 
facilitate their cui victinn. c 

I boldly say then, licit the chief thing required is, 
to free*themselves fror. ihe pride of human reason, 
Huiqjlifv (and surely our blindness and imperfec¬ 
tions, are sufficient Wrecker in humble, if we would 
be reasonable), humility will open our hearts, and 
.belief will find admission. Sincere endeavours, se¬ 
conded by [frnyers, will never fail to help our un¬ 
belief. But, alas ! a line, gay, spirited, liberal, and 
enlarged modern philosopher would be ashamed to 
be found on his knees, or t.ith a Testament upon 
him. There*'is scarcely any vicious act, or any 
vicious book, which would put him so much to*the 
blush. 

A modest well-meaning man might, however, I 
should think, reason himself :nto o belief somewhat 
hi this manner. “ J find mys&lf placed in a world 
“ abounding wiiffFvfl and misery. Under the pres- 
“ sure of it, Pfifrel my heart inclining, like the needle 
“ to the gqrth, by its natural tendency, to the Deity 
“ for support. Man, of ail animals** is the only one 
*< who has the sense of religion. I look round to 
« discover to what object, and in what manner, that 
41 part of my fellow-creatures, who live in the same , 
w society with myself, pay their adoration. I find 
44 a system of religion already established, and wftfob „ 
“ has been established, in the most enlightened 
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“ countries of the earth, near two thousand years. 

“ I resolve to examine it. It claims that respect, 
** at least, from its antiquity ami universality. Many 
“ difficulties .appear on the first inspection. My 
“ rouson jb often staftl&d, and.my belief wavers. 

“ But 1 will not yet give up a pbint of so serious 
“ impotence, without further and closA* attention 
“ to it. I reflect, that two thousand years is a vast. 
“ space in the age of^thc world. Mow many my* 

“ ritids of men like myself have lived and died m tne 
••JSitlrduriiig that time ! And were all of them fools . 
‘••or hypocrites ? It coul^ not have been. Can the 
“ understanding of a poor individual just coftie into 
“ the world, and hardly knowing where he^s t «com-* 
“ prebend on itguitionan^bjmofsuch»magnitudc, 

•* and make the mighty discovery, which has 
41 escaped millions of the wisest and most learned of. 
mortals ? Or, supposing that they "all perceived 
the deception, am l then at last the only honest 
man ? 1 am ashamed to avow such an idea to my- 
“sell*. But yet, if I •Reject what tjjey received, 

** surely I avow it in the more expressive language 
** of my conduct.* Pride is the foundation of my 
“ scepticism. Humility must farm the basis of my 
“ belief. I will check my own presumption, and 
“ reject the cavils off vain afld foolish philosophy. 

“ Shall a poor weak* creature, jvhj comes up like 
“ a flower, and is cut down, who Heeth as a shadow, 

“ and never continueth in'one stay, ^rftome to pro- 
« nouneg decisively in that littte perio^Ju which 
“ he has scarcely time to look a£out him before he 
** dies, against a system, which has strong internal 
“ and external evidence of divine original, which is 
4 ^most useful and comfortable, and which has been 
“thus admitted during almost twenty centuries. 

it is the first wisdom to be humblet Humility 
“ will be followed by grace, and*gm by faith, and 
VOL. ELI. K 
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u faith by salvation. It plenty appears, that 1 can 
“ lose nothing by belief, but some of those excessive 
“ and irregular enjoyments, which would destroy 
4i ruy health.aml life; but I may possibly gain a 
“ glory and u happiness, whilh shall continue to all 
« eternity.” 


No. XVII. Family Unhappiness thefrequent 
‘ Cause of Immoral Conduct 

•j 

• #• 

r, 

»Aftek all our complaints of the uncertainty of 
human affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more 
misery is produced among us by the irregularities of 
our tempers, than by<*roal misfortunes. 

And it happens unfortunately, that these irregu¬ 
larities of the temper are most apt to display them¬ 
selves at our fire-sides, -where every thing ought to 
be tranquil and serfene. But the truth is, we arc 
awed by the presence of strangers, and are afraid of 
appearing weak or Bl-fiaturediwhen we get out into 
‘ the world, and sqjqry heroically reserve all our ill- 
humour for our wives, children, and servants. We 
are meek wiktrei we might meet with opposition, 
but feel ^(UV‘felves.undau9tedly bold where we arc 
sure of no effectual resistance. * 

The perversion of the best things converts them 
to the worst. Home is certainly well-adapted to 
repose and solid enjoyment. Among parents an<L 
brothers, and all the tender charities of private life, 
the gentler •affections, tbe operations of which Vc. 
always attended whh feelings purely and perma- 
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neatly pleasurable, find ample scope for exertion. 
The experienced have bftcu declared, after weary¬ 
ing themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they 
have found a substantial happiness in the domestic 
circle. Hither they lu*re returned from their wild 
excursions in the regions of dissipation; as the bird, 
after fluttering in the air, descends intodier nest, to 
partake and to increase its genial warmth with her 
mate and with her yupng ones. 

Such and 4 so swqgt are the comforts of home, 
£^fct*it is not perverted by the foliy and weakness 
of man. Indifference, and, a^fcarclessness about ' 


})1 rasing those whom it i$ our best interest to please, 
often render it a scene of dulness and insipidity. 



Happy if this^were the the evil, but th< 

transition from the negative state oY not being 
pleased, to positive ill-humour, is almost unavoidable. 
Fretful ness and peevishness arise, as nettles vege¬ 
tate, spontaneously, where no salutary plants arc 
cultivated. One unkind expression infallibly gene* 
rates many others. Tiriffes light as air are able to 
kindle the blaze of contention^ Vff frequent con- 
flitts and unrestrved familiarity, all that mutual 
respect which is necessary to preserve love, even in 
the most intimate connections^ fe entirely lost, and 
the faint affection flinch remains is too feeble to be 
felt amid the furioas operation of the hateful pas¬ 
sions. Farewell peace and triSff^billity, and cheer-, 
ful converse, and all the boasted eomforts of tho^ 
family circle. The nest which should preserve 
perpoftiai warmth by the constancy oP^kernal and 
conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joyless. In 
the place of the soft down which should covet 1 it, are 
, substitute^ thorns and .briars. The waters of strife, 
to make use of the beautiful allusion of Scripture, 
^eusli in with impetuous violence, pad ruffle and 
discolour that stream, which,, in its natural and un- 
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disturbed current, devolve! its waters all smooth 
and limpid. * 

But it is not necessary to expatiate on the misery 
of family dissention. I mean more particularly to 
suggest, tha£ family dissentaon, besides oil its own 
immediate evils, is *hc fruitfulparent of moral mis* 
conduct, v 

When the several parts which compose n family 
find themselves uneasy in that^home which is natu¬ 
rally the seat of mutual enjoyment, they are led 
from the straight road, to pursue their haptmV^s 
through a devious %»ild a . The son, arrived at years 
of maturity, who is treated harshly at home, will 
seldom spend his evenirgs at the fire-side. If lie lives 
in the metropolis, Jh.*,m»tl fly for refuge to the 
places of public diversion. There, it is very pro¬ 
vable, some unhappy connexion will be formed, 
which cannot be continued without a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of money. Money, it is probable, cannot be 
procured honestly but from the parent: but money 
must be, at ail events, procured. What then re¬ 
mains, but to Vakfc those methods which sharpers 
have invented, ana which sooner br later, lead to 
their proper punishments, paiu, and shame, and 
death i 

But though the consequence^are not always such 
a* the operation of human laws produces, yet they 
are always terribft^Hfhd destructive of happiness. 
^Misery is indeed the necessary result of all deviation 
Trom virtue; but early debauchery, early disease, 
early proflipey of Oil kinds 4 , arc peculiarly fruitful 
of wretchedness; as they sow the seeds of misery in 
the spring of life, when all that is sown strikes deep 
root, apd buds, and blossoms, and brings forth fruit, 
an hundred-fold. 

In the disagreements between children and 
rents, it is certain that the children are usually most 
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in fault. Their violent pulsions and defective expe¬ 
rience render them disobedient and undutiful. Tneir 
'love of pleasure operates so violently, as often to 
destroy the force of filial affection. t A parent is 
stung to the heart by fhts ingratitude of a child, lie 
checks bis precipitancy, and perhaps with too little 
command of temper; for who indeed tan always 
hold the reins ? Asperity produces asperity. Rut 
the child was the agafcssor, and therefore deserves 
a creat part bf the iipscry which ensues. It is, how- 
Certain, that the parent is often imprudent, as 
well as the child undutiful. .HtTshould endeavour 
to render home agreeable by gentleness and+reason- 
uble indulgence: for maq at every age se^ks«to bq 
pleased, but iqpre particuMfyTat the Juvenile age. 
lie should indeed maintain his authority; but it 
should be like the mild dominion of a limited 
monarch, not the iron rule of a tyraftt. If home is 
rendered pleasing, it will not long be deserted. The 
prodigal will soon return wlq»n his fathers house is 
always ready to receive him with joys 

What is said of the consequences of domestic 
disunion to sons*is equally to be applied to daugh¬ 
ters. Indeed, as the misconduct of daughters is 
inure fatal to family peace, though not more heinous 
in a moral view, payticular«care should be taken to 
render them attached to the comforts of the family 
circle. When their home is SSigreeable, they win 
be ready to make any* exchange* ted will ofteqfi 
lose their characters, virtue, and hap pj pess. in tbd 
pursuftof it. indeed the female*character and happi¬ 
ness are so easily injured, that no solicitude can be 
too great in their preservation. But prudence is ne- 
tJm cessary in jd very good .cause, as well 8s zeal > and it 
is found by experience, that the gentlest method off 
^^overnment, it it is limited and directed by good 
sense, is the best. It oughuindeed to be steady, 
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but not rigid: am! every pleasure which is innocent 
in itself and in its conscqu&nces, ought to be ad-, 
mitted, with a view to render less disagreeable that' 
unwinking vigilance which a delicate and sensible 
father will judge necessary taf.he care of daughters. 

To what wickedness, as well as wretchedness, 
matrimonial disagreements lead, every day’s,history 
will clearly inform us. When the husband is driven 
from his homejiy a tern»,»gaiV, he will seek enjoy* 
merit, which is denied him at e*s own home, in die 
haunts of vice, and in the riots of internpertftfl^ 
nor can female corftiplion be wondered at, though 
it must be greatly pitied and regretted, when in the 
jieart{?h^ch love and friendship should warm, hatred 
is found to ^rankle. % N3*qiugal infelicity not only 
renders life most uncomfortable, but leads to a 
desperate dissoluteness and carelessness irf life and 
manners, which terminates in ruin of health, peace, 
and fortune. If we may form a judgment from the 
divorces and separations «hich happen in the gay 
.world, we may conclude, thit the present manners 
use highly unfavourable to conjugal felicity. And 
we see, consistently with my theorj, that the conse¬ 
quence of these domestic disagreements is the pre¬ 
valence of vice in a very predominant degree, as « ell 
as of misery. • \ v 

But it avails UtUe to point odt evils without re- 
y commending a rtrnedy. One of the first rules 
which suggest^itself io# that families should endea¬ 
vour, by oQpn and seriously reflecting on the sub¬ 
ject to convince thefaselves* that not -only tie en¬ 
joyment, but the virtue of every individual greatly 
depends on union. When they are convinced of 
this, they will endeavour to promote it; <and it for- ^ 
tunately happens, that the very wish, end attempt of 
every individual in the family must infallibly secuite^ 
success. It may indeed be difficult to restrain the 
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occasional sallies of temper; but where there is, in 
the more dispassionate moments, a settled desire'to 
preserve union, the transient violence of passion 
will not often produce a lasting rupture.. 

Ibis another most epchilcnt rule to avoid a gross 
familiarity , even where the connexion is most inti¬ 
mate. 1 ne human heart is so constituted as to love 
respect. It would indeed be unnatural in very in-. 
tirnate friends to behave to each other.witli stiffness; 
hutihere is a*delicacy of manner, and a flattering 
drjrbffce, which tends to preserve that degree of 
esteem which is necessary # to support affection, and 
which is lost in contempt when a too greaf fami¬ 
liarity is allowed. habitual^politeness gf man- # 

ners will preven^even indi&weflce from degenerating 
to hatred. It will refim*, exalt and perpetuate 
affection. 

But the best and most efficacious ride is, that we 
^should not think our moral and religious duties are 
only to be practised in public^ and in the sight of 
those from whose applafcsc we expect the gratifica¬ 
tion of our vanity, ambition, or avarice; but that 
we should be eqdhlly attentive to our behaviour 
among those who can only repair us bv reciprocal 
love. We must show the sincerity of our princi¬ 
ples and professions jby acting consistently with 
them* not only in the senate, Jo fte field, in the 
pulpit, at the bar, or at auv ouct oublic assembly, 
out at the /tre-side. 
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No. Will. Hints io young Mm who arc designed 

for Orders. 


It is no frproach to the church to Nay, tfiat it is 
supplied with ministers by the emoluments it 
affords. iNlci^must be supported; and if iho pros¬ 
pect of support is one principle motive in impelling 
them to enter on the clerical office. it is a nastm^ a 
reasonable motivft and in no respect disgraceful A 
son, it?is true, is destined to the church because his 
father yr friend is the pgtron of a living ; or he is 
placed at a free*scft?$»4*nnd is'cnrrjcd on to college 
with a view to a scholmship; or ho fixes on the 
, profession himself from a love of letters and tran¬ 
quillity, and ‘from the hope of gaining a quiet and 
easy, though small in a liberal and an* 

useful employment. r There is nothing in all this 
unreasonable; and though lypocrisv and fanaticism 
may disclaim'su<tfi motives, yet, if he who is actuated 
by them, as the greater*part certainly are, prepares 
himself duly for entrance on the office, and dis¬ 
charges its duties conscientiously when lie is in it, 
be is a worthy and valuable qjergyman, and a better 
man than they who revile him.* 

Whichever oftfftTabovc causes may have inclined 
a young maft to devote himself to the church, 1 
will suppose him just dismissed from his school, and 
will subedit 'to his consideration a few 'remarks, 
which, I hope, will be useful. With respect to en¬ 
thusiasts, 1 will not presume to direct them. They, 
indeed, are guided by a /superior illumination, 
which I cannot confidently pretend. 

To facilitate the tenure of some preferments, 
and to satisfy the prejudices of the world, it will be 
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necessary to take academical degrees. This cannot 
reputably be done without becoming a member tif 
sfci English university. If the finances of the stu¬ 
dent are inadequate to liis support, he «,n P tobably 
be tejnpted^o reside in ode of them, for the sake of 
the emoluments of scholarships, fellowships, or ex¬ 
hibitions^ If, indeed, a stricter discipline, and a 
few regulations in the exercises, should take place, 
he will do right to fix his residence in jhe venerable 
seats of learning, whole every convenience for the 
putjW^ of study is liberally afforded. 

out if neither the discipline.no^the statutes are 
altered, 1 would advise him, if he were my own 
child, barely to keep two terms a-year fbr # #cKcral 
years, which ma$ be done ir*ftlfc$pace of # five or six 
weeks only spent for four tn five years in the univer¬ 
sities, so os to do live as good a right by the sta¬ 
tutes, as any other members, to the "honours be- 
stowed by au university convocation. In Oxford, 
for instance, three weeks speyt at Easter, aud a 
fortnight in act term, art the seasons I recommend* 
And the residence during this 6horfctiifte, for five or 
six years, will be sufficient for the purpose. This 
excursion may furnish an agreeable variety, and the 
time may be well spent in examining the public li¬ 
braries, and in attending the public lecturers, who 
contrive to circumscribe their courses within the 
limits of the few weeks rcq.iirecPfty the statutes to 
keep a term. With respect to a wofUntary resi¬ 
dence at either university goring six or eight months 
at a time, though certainly rigid if a reformation 
, should take place, 1 consider it, in their present 
state, as dangerous, expensive, and attended with 
jjg ad vantage,great enough to compensate the*dis- 
ndvantage, and wjiicli may not be enjoyed abun- 
jlsvtly better in the family of a worthy and learned 
clergyman in a country village.* By all means let 
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the long intervals be employed in study, for which 
the silence of a village rctVent, provided a sufficient 
number of books are to be procured, is far better 
accommodated than the society of noisy young 
men, who are suffered to Jo f ;i» they please by night 
and by day; who arc above control; and who 
cause th* college to resemble the taverty and the 
brothel. J seriously declare, 1 have no cause to 
express myself with resentment on the subject of 
the universities. 1 say whzk; 1 thin*, and I say it 
because it would ill become me to comxftf^ any 
thing in the knefh lcc]ge of which ingenuous youfii is 
greatly interested. 

Xf a ( young man is fortunate enough to find a 
worthy clergymaiT^Ui^. will he hjjS companion and 
instructor* from ninetcch to twenty-three, he will 
direct the studies and the conduct. But as I know 
that all will mot be able to find such an one, ami 
that the greater part cannot, from the slenderness 
of their fortune, make such a compensation as 
would be required by him,when found, I shall pro¬ 
ceed to ofibi^ny,.advice. 

At the age of one-apd-twenty, it will be proper 
to begin tbe studies preparatory to ordination. If 
it is possible, a young man of similar views and in¬ 
tentions should be procured^ an associate. I say 
then, that without any tutor, by the direction of 
books, they nia)Mfiiu*,with due application, make at 
least as gretfc on improvement in this retreat, as they 
could many university. In these circumstances, they 
would b? less exjVoeed to dissipatirpi ; and, for that 
reason among others, they would be more attached 
to study, and would succeed in it better. 

Such would be my plan.till the universities shoi^d 
be reformed. But since many reasons will concur 
to induce parents to send their sons to the universi¬ 
ties as usual, such as the expectation of various 
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pecuniary advantages, the opportunities of forming 
conncs ions, the fear of singularity, and indeed the 
difficulty of deviating from the accustomed path, 1 
will suppose a student just matriculated, and will 
subnet to h«s opinion the f ollowing suggestions ; 

He is sent to college to improve his mind and 
morals,’ tg become a good scholar, and a good man; 
not a man of pleasure, nor a man of fashion Let 
him, then, res. Ive to, pursue his studies indefati- 
gabh^md praj God Aflmighty to preserve his inno* 
co^S^md to be a guardian to him, now lie is re¬ 
moved from the fostering wing jof lift affectionate pa¬ 
rent. Let him beware of"being overcome by ridi¬ 
cule, by which be will certainly be attacked. JLct 
him be steady iq bis princ*^M>*and spiritcS in his 
actions; exhibiting that nvacity and resolution in 
his good purposes which others do in their bad ones. 
Let him recollect, that he is preparing for a sacred 
-office, ami make his conduct consistent with his 
view's. Hut. with all lii&» virtue^and alt his prudence, 
let him avoid the appearance of unnecessary stiff¬ 
ness, of hypocrisy, or of more* singularity tlian 
is required for tlife preservation of his principles. 
Let him also most carefully avoid a censorious dis¬ 
position. It is his business to advance his own 
good qualities to all*attainable perfection ; not to 
be morose, or calunmious on the defects and faults 
of others. He will see, pity, ffiftl avoid them; but. 
he will leave the office of correction Wo those who 
ought to assume it. ^ 

The foolish exercises performed in fhe public 
schools are too ridiculous to deserve a serious can*' 
sure: but as his degree may be denied him, if ho. 
Jpiis in any. particular .of this formal trifling, he 
must pay to them, end to the studies which arc, 
connected with them, so mucb attention, and no 
more, as will qualify him to perform them, with foci- 
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lity and confidence. The classics in general, the. 
Hebrew language, and the books introductory to 
divinity, will claim all his serious application* 9 

The preparatory improvements should not be 
confined to that moderate degree of* excellence 
which may be required in a chaplain's examination. 
They whl uim only at parsing an examination, 
usually relinquish their studies when the examina¬ 
tion is past. JVith a good character, moderate at¬ 
tainments, and those recommendatory testimonies 
which are easily procured, there is no dnrq^jjof 
rejection. But lflr who deserves to succeed will not 
be satisfied without making a solid improvement in 
# useful tjpology. . 

A youn^aergymtflfcpaf he wishes to he esteemed 
by his parishioners, and To promote welfare, 
.must take particular care, on first Entering on his 
cure, that he'makes favourable mipres»ions on the 
subject of his morals. However young, he must 
remember, that, by assuming the office of a public 
and religious instructor, h# has assumed a grave 
character. If ly* is not grave he may indeed 
be pardoned, or be pitied; buf he will not'be 
valued. I mean not* that he should be austere, nor 
puritanical: but that he should avoid even the 
"^ppearancejif that di$gustfuj*levity of manners, 
tnu excessiw'profijgacy, which has disgraced the 
younger clergy ofrne times. That real levity and 
real profligac? arc to be avoided, 1 need not inform 
him; but at the same time.I am sorry to be obliged 
to confess, that th8 serious part of*mankind have 
long had just reason to express their abhorrence at 
the frequent occurrence of the professed clerical 
Mertitte. He will avoid evil, and the appearance 
evil. If ho cannot bring bis mind to sacrifice youth¬ 
ful follies to the dignity of bis profession, he should,^ 
net engage in i t* The public bate long remarked 
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with indignation, that some of the most distinguished 
coxcombs, drunkards, debauchees, and gamesters, 
Who figure at the watering places, mid all public 
places of resort, arc young toon of the sacerdotal 
ord«r. • * 

They plead that they are young, and youth must 
excine tfie follies that rc«»uft from the too ardent 
love of pleasure, If they .ire >oung, they thought 
themselves old enough to issume the office of iik 
structors of hianktwl; an 1 to warn their fellow* 
ct^&RA'es to avoid tlio^e very u regulm mes which 
they not only practice, bqt m.uluch they glory, as 
mail's of spirits, ► * 

The clergyman who u ;uld^be rcspdtyed^ and* 
every clergy mag Would be *0S|>ected Ifjie would be 
useful, must preserve a decency of dress. 

He must be affable, but hi 9 affability must be. 
tempered with reserve. * 

He must be regular in the performance of pa», 
rochial duty, and pay ‘it leasts much attention to 
the poor os to the rich.* 

He must read prayers, and preach* with fervency 
and earnestness; tot as if lie considered his business 
as a job, by which he is to ears a certain pay, or as 
if he did not believe what be uttered. His eloquence 
wiU be forcible, but not ranting; pathetic, but net 
whining. # , 

He must not be covetous nor very rigid in ex* 
acting of the poor his just dues. * 

He must be benevolent and be i )tficen& in an ex* 
emplary degree*; winning men 1>y persuasion, for¬ 
giving injuries, and teaching more forcibly bf his 
ufe than his discourses. 

« He must* not* be a •prrfermenUkimter / for we 
cannot esteem hyn, who, while he talks of crowns Of 
^glory,'appears to fix his own Heart m a swU or • 
mitre. 

VOL. XL i. 
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No. XIX. Hints to young Men toko are designed 
Jbr a Military or Naval Life, 


k 

The exigencies of the state have called fpr an in* 
crease of the military orders,, and it must be owned * 
that our British youth has not been slow to obey 
the summons; for there is scarcely a towiWur vil¬ 
lage in the kingdom where you will not meet, as you 
pass along, cockades, epauletteiji^M^^carlct coats, 
accompanied with fierce looks ..ilSrSftits 4 la mili- 
titire . The military Spirit is indeed So widely dif¬ 
fused, that there is reason to believe the nation will 
shortly become a nation of warriors. But os the 
military spirit is rather adverse to the gentle arts'of 
peace, and as the young heroes are apt to lay down 
their hooks as soon is they take up their arms, I 
will suggest to them a fetr hints, which may pro- 
bably prevent their heroism from degenerating to 
brutality. I would not wish thdm to imagine, that 
the moment they have put their hats on sideways, 
and dressed themselves at their toilettes in com¬ 
plete uniform, they*are soldiers. They may be 
pretty figures, and; doubtless will be able to do 
great execution at an assembly; but it does not 
follow that tf&ey will be Equally successful on the 
plains of Saratoga. 

Many, who enter on the profession wliile they 
are striplings, are apt to suppose, that a sword, a 
opekade, and a shoulder-knot, constitute them com¬ 
plete gentlemen. . These, Jhowever, wilt not consti¬ 
tute them men, and much less gentlemen: for an 
ignorant, rude, and mean mind under a red coa$. 

no less visible, and more contemptible, than if 
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it appeared under rags, and in the dress of a 
mechanic. 

* Almost all the professions have some characteristic 
manners, which the professors adopt, with little 
exanpnatioq as necessary a.id as honhuralde dis¬ 
tinctions. It happens unfortunately, tlut vulg.mty, 
profltg&<jp f libertinism, and infidelity, aae thought 
by weaker minds almost as necessary a pait ot a 
soldier's uniform as hi* shoulder-knut. To hc%tuto. 
at an oath, to decline «ntoxicatiou, to profess a rc- 
gaftNfer religion, would be almost as ignominious as 
to refuse a challenge. InsqlveiSby and disease, 
some of the misfortunes which canfccful a 

human creatiMr^MsO often ^lumghtto add agraqp to 
the military ffl&iy lie dretiM He drinks He bins- * 
tors, he spends hts moneyf he ruins' kjs Constitution 
and hk peace; but the compensation for all this is, 
that he is a favourite of the ladies; -and really in’ 
this bis ultimate object he often succeed*: for many 
of them are as weak as himself, and arc ready to 
run wild at the sight of*a red coat. Age and ugli¬ 
ness, disease and rottcucss, arc qjl lest in the ii re¬ 
sistible charms of 1 a piece 4 >f scarlet broad-cloth; 
and many a young man, who has been repulsed in 
a common dress, has been arrayed by his tailor for 
the battle, and gaifled a complete victory. The 
cross-legged artist *has often metamorphosed ft - 
Thersites into an Adonis. Hut this why attach¬ 
ment of the women tend* irinmediatety to increase 
that profligacy which has. ever been the fertile 
source df female misery :* and irtw, wMti you can 
hardly turn without seeing a military man, the 
evil must necessarily he increased, and conse¬ 
quently it if the more, desirable to administer ft 
remedy. 

^ But here 1 witf interrupt my rcmaiip, to assure 
the reader* that the puerile viuyty and studied pm* 
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fligacy whit'Ii 1 have described, is only to be found 
in those who have been too*earty commissioned, and 
have been entered on the soldier Vlife destitute of 
the gentleman’s education. There are indeed many 
such; for parents, who have interest, are desirous of 
entering their sous 'early, that they may arrive at an 
exalted port in the prime of manhood. Hence it 
happens, tint the time which should be employed 
in a virtuous course of literary discipline, is thrown 
away amidst the dissoluteness, of a camp, or a bar¬ 
rack, or a ship's crew; and the poor youth, £*alt£li 
he is lifted over the heads of veteran^ and assuthes 
ail the. haughty airs of a great possesses a 
xnin^ onhb distinguished from ms drummer, 

or his bdktswain, by sv^rior insolence. He has no 
taste: his pleasures arc gfnss; he is a distinguished 
brute indeed; but his distinction consists only in 
‘superior brutality; his conduct is caprice, and Ins 
courage insensibility. He lives a life of misery, 
varied only by die short gleams of vicious and infa¬ 
mous indulgences. Of such misery as this it is 
surely friendly to ^attempt die prevention. If the 
present generation may. not protit by the sugges- 
tibns which I offer, the succeeding one may be res- 
,. cited from perdition. But, lest what I am compelled 
say of tne uneducated and. unprincipled part of 
v jibe profession should be extended too for, I must 
aid, that I am well*Convinced that a great part of 
the army consists of men who have entered on the 
military profession from, the best motives, and have 
carried into the camp the accomplishment^ of die 
school. 

, To the other parr, whose misfortune it has been 
to be.engaged in an unsettled life, without instruct 
tion in any of the valuable parts of science, with¬ 
out moral principles, or even the idea of religion, 
paay not be useless to address a few admonitions* 
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Let them persuade thomsches of the beauty, the 
value, and the pleasures of a t ultivated mind, iet 
\hexn compare one of their profession who possesses 
the graces of the understanding, with another of 
equal rank whose ideas*orc low, whose sentiments 
are narrow and selfish, w hove pleasures are grots, 
and who has no other method of enedoung his 
leisure but in drunkenness and debauchery. The 


a^p oeloved; happy in himself, and the cause of 
happiness mothers: the pther, tlfough he is always 
pursuing pl^Mh never finds it pure and halted; 
but spends aftqptish being in vanity ant^vice, and 
precipitates that dissolution^ which aJJ but himselP 
nave reason to rejoice. * 

Now the leisure which this profession frequently 
enjoys above all others, as it is often the cause of 
vice, so it affords a fino opportunity for making im¬ 
provement. But how should tjic uncultivated soldier 
begin ? He was takefft from his school before ho 
had laid any foundation on which "ho might build 
the fabric of learning. Where this is the case, wo 
must not hope that he will be .able to acquire the 


oy reading toe Best ot mom* iikc uie wua scoot * 
when grafted with a cion of a deliciouh and valuable y 
fruit-tree. • * 

In eyery profession tlicre is a certain quantity of ' 
radical and technical know ledge, which ought to 
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cannot be exercised without it. Tactics and fortifica¬ 
tion, with the sciences •immediately connected with 
them, must be studied, as essentially necessary to the 
military and naval officer* But if heetops here, he 
will still retain the narrowness of an artist, who seeks 
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no farther skill than is necessary to procure the lu¬ 
crative advantages of his art. 

History, in all its parts, will properly excite and 
reward the attention of the soldier. The transla¬ 
tions of Thuc) elides, Polybius, Xenophon, Livy, 
Sallust, will aniubd and instruct his mind with va¬ 
luable knowledge, and in the end will give him 
more pleasure than a meagre novel borrowed at a 
circulating library. I would advise Jiim to take 
with him Pope's Homer alien he goes"to the caxqp, 
And lay it under liis pillow, ami meditate on it*tii fke 
morning. The entertaining of nobl$.thoughts will 
lead to s noble actions; and the poorw,4ob & ucbed, and 
^in-okenl^‘officer, bpet with hailiro and surgeons, 
will become^ in this diSrso of discipline, a sensible 
and prudent man, and dekenre the appellation of a 
true hero; a title which can never be bestowed 
on a man wlxfte coinage wants conduct, and whose 
honour wants honesty. 

He should recollect, that he has a soul like men 
who do not wear a red coat*; and should think of 
that immortality which the wisest of mankind have 
expected. Let him not*be ashamed of reading the 
' Scriptures, or those excellent comments upon them, 
$#ie sermons of our great English divines. It in false 
‘valour whch sets God and Uerniiy at defiance; 
and it is real cowarjjce to be aYraid of the ridicule 
which the performance of religious, or any other 
duty, may inftjr*. He is often heaul to say he is 
upon duty, and it were to.be wished he considered 
the meaning of tbeVord in its full extent. 

What is said to military men, must be extended 
£0mariners. They liave ofteu sunk indeed far be¬ 
neath* the level of Humanity* The leisure and con* 
Jtnement of a ship ought certainly, to lead them to 
peek improvement in letters. But yet a medium is * 
he observed. Their refinement must not be eat- 
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cessiie, left the fastidiousness of extreme delicacy 
should destroy the manly bravery and hardiness of 
the English sailor. 

In attending to these admonition*, it will be 
found, ttaft, While the happiness of muuy unfortu* 
nate individual! Is increased, the glory qpd welfare 
of the community will be better secured. We shall 
have less to fear from our enemies, and less from a, 
standing army; for an enlightened understanding/ 
wfeug* considers the nature of society, will see the 
propriety of subjecting, on all donwstic emergencies, 
the military $0 the civil pswer*. + 

I cannot etatfe this subject without applauding 
those generous and libertffmen, who, when their* 
country was threatened yrifn invasion,* forsook all 
the comforts of their homes, and, without previous 
habits to enure them, submitted with,alacrity to all' 
the inconveniencics of a camn, and the unsettled 
life of a soldier. Their judicious and patriotic 
ardour evinces that they wear a sword for their 
country's good, and arc ready tow draw it, at a 
moment's warning, on every fofbign or domestic 
enemy. 



No. XX. On the Amusement? of Sunday* 


The institution of a day devoted to rest and reflec¬ 
tion, after six days Bpent in labour and dissipation, 
fe sot only Wise in a political and religious view, but 
highly agreeable* to the nature of man. The human 
- mind is so constituted by nature, as tofaake greater 
advances by short flights frequently repeated, than 
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by juntotcrrupted progression. After the cessation 




with fresh ardour, and acquire a degitee of 
a quality which possesses % most po#orfW effect in 
stimulating to application. In troth, ho time is 
lost to the ^public bj the observation of a Sabbath; 
for the loss* of a few hours ij> amply compensated by 
the additional tigour and spirit which are given to 
human activity by the agreeable vicissitude. A 
thousand leasops might be assigned for the obser¬ 
vation of it, suppling it wanted any, superadded 
to the junction of divine rutlioi ltj. Among others, 
the long # duration of this cstabUffesaint is, it> my 
pinion, on argument ercntly in its favour; for hu¬ 
man affairs, »n a long Stirse of yeaiS, settle, for the 
most part, like water, in their proper level and 
"situation. 

It may, then, be numbered among the follies of 
modem innovators, and pretenders to superior en¬ 
largement of mind and fiecdoro from prejudice, that 
they have endeavoured to destroy the sanctity, and, 
in course, the essential purposes of this sacred in¬ 
stitution. They have laboured to render it 8 day 
of public and pleasurable diversion; and, if they had 
OuUPKfded, they would have made Sunday in no 
resptmt different from the otbdr days of the week: 
for if one man was allowed to pursue pleasure at 
the usual public places, another, who felt the in¬ 
fluence of avarice more than of the love of pleasure, 
would justly have claimed a right to pursue his lu¬ 
crative labour. And, indeed, it nftust be owned, 
that there would be far leas harm in prosecuting the 
designs of honest industry* than m relaxing the 
nehres of the mind by a disvbhue pursuit of nominal 
pleasures; of such pleasuagns usually terminate in 
pato, disease, and ruin. ’Whe national spirit and 
dpreugth must be impaired by national corruption. 
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Feebleness of ntiod is tlie unavoidable effect of ex¬ 
cessive dissipation; but # I»ow shall the political n»a* 
ehine perfermits movements with efficacy, .when 
the minds of iije people, the springs of the whole, 
hav^ lost jjiek elasticity ? If you were to pro* 
Viibit honest labour, and allow i public pleasures, 
Sunday # would become a day of uncontrolled de¬ 
bauchery and drunkenness. It would infallibly 
sink the lower classes to that degenerate state in 
which they appear in some neighbouring countries, 
anti would consequently facilitate the annihilation 
of tivil liberty, . * 

The decenf observation of Sunday is indeed to 
be urged by arguments of p nature greatlyjiuporior 
to poetical reagons: but arf^^poTiticpl ones are 
here offered; becaqse, with this opposers of the ob¬ 
servation of the Sabbath, political arguments are 
more likely to have weight than religious. They 
who hold the Bible so cheap as to have confuted, 
in their own minds, every thing it contains, without 
ever having looked into it, are often idolaters of 
Magna Ckarta. And though it flight be in vain to 
urge, that Sunday should be decently kept for the 
sake of promoting the interests of the gospel, it 
would probably be an inducement to pay »t.|S due 
attention, if we coufcb convince certain personi^thal; 
a decent regard to if promotes such sentiments and 
principles among the people as have a tendency to 
support the Bill of Rights, and secure the Protestant 
succession. Every thing; which promotes virtuois 
salutary to the mind, considered Wly as a medicine; 
as a bracer, if I may so say, or a corroborative^ 
medy. Now strength and vigour of mind are lb*. 
Splutely necessary, if we would constantly entertain 
an adequate idea of thqblessing* of liberty, end 
take effectual methods t»3efend it wfcen it is in* 
fringed, ^ 
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But» setting aside both religious and political ar* 

g utnenu, or allowing them dll theijr force, still it will 
e urged by great numbers* andthose too ia the 
higher spheres of life, that ell business being pro- 
hibited on Sundays, they ar£ really at a logs to spend 
their tune. 44 Let us then/* say they,*** since wo 
u are forbidden to work, let us play; Let gs bare 
“ public diversions. There can lie no harm in a 
44 polite promenade. Indeed*’ (they insist) “if it 
44 were not for the prejudices of the canaille % it 
41 would be right to permit more places of public 
44 diversion on Su&lays than on other days; obviously 
** because we have nothing else to do but to attend 
“ to<*henjt But English prejudices are too deeply 
w rooted to be etftppLd. On the 4 continent!, the 
“ return of 0undhjr Is delightful ; r but in our gloomy 
** island it is a blank b existence* and ought to be 
44 blotted out of the cflkicnd&r.” 

The arguments indeed, such as they are* were of 
late presented in the best form, 1 presume, which 
they will admit, by one of tlu*e noble senators, who 
opposed the lath lqudable act for the suppression of 
some enormities which had been introduced as the 


pastime of the sabbath; and whose speech would 
condemn him to eternal infamy, if its extreme m- 
Sigii toncy did not reverse the sentence, and en¬ 
sure is a friendly and speedy oblivion. 

Such arguments arc indeed attended with their 
own reftttatioif; but it is certainly true, that some 

. „ __ i* . « t • 


•She hints, which may contribute to relieve them 
from *he very painful situation of not knowing bom 


so pass away the lagging hjpurs. Sunday is selected 
by them for travelling; MMi the high roads on a 
Sunday arc crowded wfi coaches adorned with 
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coronets. But to Christians there arc other em¬ 
ployments peddler to tile day, winch will leave*no 
part of it cusengeged. If the) are not ChristienSi 
their contempt Of life Sabbath is one of the least of 
theif errors, mid, before *it can be removed, a belief 
must be produced; to Attempt which docs not faU 
within tjie limits or design of this paper. * 

But supposing them Christians, let us endeavour, 
to provide amusement for them during the twelve 
hours in every seven days, in which the business of 
tli h world is precluded, if lords and dukes would 
condescend to go to tlicir parish-dlurch, they might 
find themselves well employed from ten o'crock till 
twelve. To the prayers tfiey dgjg have n^rcasona-* 
ble objection ; ^nd, with am to Jbe sermon, 
though its diction or its may not be ex¬ 

cellent, yet in the present Uplh the want of nieri^ 
if usually compensated by bimy. And the great 
man may comfort himself during its continuance 
with reflecting, that, though.he is neither pleased 
nor instructed by it, yet he himself is preaching in 
effect a most persuasive sermon, by* giving his at¬ 
tendance. His example will attract many auditors, 
and bad indeed must be the discourse from which 
the vulgar hearer cannot derive much advantage. 
If any charitable j&rpose io to be accomplished; 
jand there never pasies a Sunday, but in the metro* 
*polis many such purposes are to he accomplished, 
the bare presence of a man in high life will contri¬ 
bute greatly to the pet^uiiary collection. And, if 
a peer of the realm was as wiflidg to give his pre¬ 
sence at a chanty-sermon as at a bone-race, to con¬ 
tribute to the support of orphans and widows, at to 
keep a stud and a pack of hounds, perhaps he 
would find himself no loaaveven In the grand object 
of his life, the enjoym uMpr pleasure. # 

The interval hetweeSSme morning and evening 
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service may surely be spent in reading, or in im¬ 
proving conversation. Thb rest of the my even to 
eight o’clock, may be spent In the metropolis at 
church (if any one choses itj^tfor evening lectures 
abound. And, though there is Hb obligation tp at¬ 
tend at more than, the established times, yet no man 
can say tltcro are no public places of resort, when 
lie can scarcely turn a corner without seeing a 
church-door open, and hi aring a bell importunately 
inviting him fo enter. % 

Tlie little tune which remains after the usual reli¬ 
gious duties of tfhe (fay, may certainly be spent in 
such a manner as to causb no tedium, even though 

* Cadisle-kouse is shut* and the rigid laws forbid us 

* to ente/VauxhaUiflftkfcelagh, and the theatres. A 
cheerful wilk amidst ruttil scenes is capable of af¬ 
fording, in fine weather, a very sensible pleasure* 

'In all seasons, at dl hours, and in all weathers, 
conversation is capable of affording an exquisite de* 
light; and books, of improving, exalting, refining, 
and captivating the human mind. He who calls m 
question the trutty of this, must allow his hearers to 
call in question his claim to ratiofbality. 

* The subordinate classes, for I have hitherto been 
•peaking of the higher, seldom complain that they 
kngw not what to do «m a Sunday. To them it is 
a joyful festival. They, for the most part, are con¬ 
stant attendants at church; and the decency of their 
habits and appearance, the cleanliness which they 
display, the opportunity they enjoy of meeting their 
neighbours in the ferae regular and decent Jituation 
With themselves, render Sunday highly advanta¬ 
geous to them, exclusively of its religious advan¬ 
tages. They usually fill up the intervals of diviqe 
service with a rural walk, end their little indulgences 
at the’ toa-hquses are bmr proper and allowable. 
They are confined to sedmtary and laborious work 
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during the week, end a walk in the fresh air iv 
most conducive to their Health, while it affords them 
a very lively pleasure, such a pleasure indeed as we 
have all felt m htiltapf* famous description of it. The 
comjnon pgtplaare luffi^ently dehghtdd with such 
enjoyment*, end would* really te displeased with 
those public diversions which our travelled reformers 
have desired to introduce. 

Neither are they in want of disputing societies to ‘ 
fill up their time. There are parish*churches in 
attlmt’ance. After they have attended at them, it 
is Ar better that they should jvollffn the air, than 
be pent up m a close rood! and putrifying air,Avhere 
their health must suffer rqore Ami evemtn ibevex-** 
excise of their jiandicraft tTflfjfW vojatiSn. But 4 
that indeed is one of this ftijst of the evils which 
they must endure, were thejft allowed to attend at # 
every turbulent assembly; wulclj either the avari** 
cious or the discontented may convene. Weak 
understandings are easily led # astray by weak argu¬ 
ments. Their oun morals and happiness, and the 
welfare of the church and state^are greatly inter** 
ested in the suppression of those houses, which were 
lately opened under the arrogant name of theological 
schools* The act which suppt$t*ed them reflects 
honour on the British senate. Such acts as fhis 
would indeed excite the zeal of the good and reli¬ 
gious on the side of the legislature, and would rouse, 
among those whose actions must oarfyweight with 
them because their characters are respected, such a 
spirit afid unanimity, as would eftable the executive 
part of government to support itself with honour 
and tranquillity at home, and act with irresistible 
\jgour abroad. • 

Why should the press# race, whether high or 
low, stand more *in ne^d^of public diversions on a 
Sunday than our foiefatmflrs in the last and ta die 

vot. xli. u 
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beginning of the present century i No good reason 
can be given* It may net intteed bo improbable, 
tlmt tlie true origin of this ttdlMtteattf want is, thbt 
the greater part of the preset race, from the defect 
of a religious education! $r from subsequent rdissi¬ 
pation, which is found t^obliterate ad serious ideas, 
have no frlibh for the proper and natural* methods 
of spending our time on a Sunday, the performance 
of religiou&jduties, and the exertions of benevolence* 


No, XXL*. O/t 4^lt$m}dainls of Men of Learning* 


Ak impartial observer will be obliged to confess, 
that if the real evils of men of genius and learning 
be not greater than thoso df others, yet the sense of 
them is commonly more acute* The same delicacy 
pf feeling 9 which renders them particularly suscep¬ 
tible of intellectual beauty! makes thgm feel more 
sensibly the common, distresses of human life. 

Men of genius aotMearning are, for the most part, 
in a state of intense thought 4 : while they, who arc 
engaged in Jiess refined pursuits, are frequently in * 
a state of menial insensibility; and if happiness is 
only in the mind^every little accidtpt mu§t disturb 
his repose who is always in meditation* The string 
, Which is constantly kept io a state of tension will 
‘ Vibrate on the slightest impulse* 

The pleasures of men ofliteratuve, are those which 
arise from the conlemnjjjmgpn of greatness! novelty, 
and beauty; pleasure*name purest *gsd most ex¬ 
alted nature* Perhaps,upstate is mdre truly happy 
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than that of a man of genius, at the time he h 
closely etpaed io»sttrveying either of these three 
" sources of ehjoyment; but the very 

purity and excellence s£ these pleasures are ultt- 
i mately the dneaston of misery to their votaries. Our 
present, condition will not permit merely mental 
gratifications to engross our whole care and atten¬ 
tion; and when the, mind reveits from its ideal bliss t 
to the occupations which its union with wbody no* 
cesjjarily enjoins, the transition from supreme delight 
to insipidity and vexation, becomes the occasion of 
a degree of misery more than proportionate tp the 
decree of lost happiness. > * 

Perfection is ever the object,JtijUjimius; isut per¬ 
fection is not to be found in hoPuSun. Genius 
is, therefore, disgusted with tb impossibility of 
obtaining that which is constantly in kg view. Thia 
it suffers in the recesses of study: but upon entrance 
into the transactions and employments of busy life* 
the perfection which it aims at4s much more rarely 
visible. Objects which,*to the comrgon mind, are 
pleasing or indiffergpt, appear to the mind of genius 
deformed and disgusting; because they fill short of 
that image of perfection, focmeSU in the fancy, to 
which, as a standard,.every thing is usually referred 
and compared. Thjft acuteness of discernment 
serves so discover concealed blemishes, as tbe mi¬ 
croscope sees a spot where the na|fe(i eye beheld 
nothing but beauty. 

The num of study is generally engaged in serious 
'employments. He lives (fwou&uw, as tbe Greeks 
cn.ll it) constantly attentive to some end. Tbe rest 
of the world devote the greatest share of their time 
to^ease, merriment, and diversion. The man of' 
severe study «l soaaedm ej^b dwn from hit closet, ill 
compliance with custom, fJBbKeited by ifaportunity, 
to partake of the ordmary^tmisfcoiettli or common 
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life. He goes with reluctance and timidity; for 
perhaps he cannot shine in company, and he looks 
upon every avocation as an obstacle to the accom¬ 
plishment of his chief end and wishes. He returns 
with chagrin, because, in the hour ofconfivial gaiety 
or of festival levify, he has found his merits pass 
unnoticed, and his authority treated with neglect. 

The several causes whic h have been thus far as¬ 
signed for the querulous disposition of literary men, 
cannot reflect on them any disgrace: but there ere 
others equally probable, and more dishonourable 

They who are constancy endeavouring to add to 
- their attainments, mean at the same time to increase 
their vftlje and acquire icputation. Evenr step of 
progressive advancement fills the breast of the pro¬ 
ficient with a higher opinion of his own merit, and 
* confirms his qonsciousness of self-dignity. But tjje 
world is not privy to every new acquisition which 
the student makes in his closet. He therefore in¬ 


creases his exactions of respect, before bis com¬ 
panions are sepsible of an increase of merit. From 
’disappointed pridfe, therefore, the cultivator of know¬ 
ledge derives no inconsiderable part of his uneasiness. 

Every end that is worth pursuit, has a great num¬ 
ber of pursuers. Competitors ^naturally look upon 
each other as enemies, mutuality opposing their se¬ 
veral wishes. This jealousy is no where to be found 
more frequent, *or more violent, than among the 
pursuers of literary honours. The student is there¬ 
fore often envious* and, than Envy, as the satirist 
remarks, no Sicilian tyrant ever indented a greater 
^torture. 

Perhaps, after all, that Iciness of spirits which a 
sedentary life, and an unrezhitted attention product, 
may give rise to eemiMgfr founded only in an hy- 
pochomlrtad imaginattafi^T 

Whether or not these te the true causes of the 
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complaints and wretchedness of the learned* it is net 
very material fn determine. Certain it is* that they 
who are fafoushed witb the means of the greatest 
happiness* jure frequently the most miserable* By 
attending SO great things they neglect those which 
appear little* but on which our* happiness greatly 
depends! 9 


No. XXII. Strut urc% on Modern Ethics . 

i 

a 


TriE neglect o£ the clahsu^ppd of«»tbc ancient 
moral philosophers, in iflodem education* tends no 
less to injure virtue, and every volcano and lovely* 
disposition of the heart* than to ctafupt taste* and 
degrade dignity. 

It is true indeed* that the present times* compared 
with the ancient* arc properly the old age of the 
woild. And if wf reason 4 from analogy, we must 
conclude diet they surpass* in the knepdedge of 
external nature, the ages which base preceded. 
Accordingly we fiiyi in all those things* a skill in 
which necessarily depends oft long experience end 
extensive observation* that the moderns possess an 
indisputable superiority. In useful science* and in 
natural philosophy, the ancients lab so short* asafet 
to bear«tbe comparison** Awtqtle and Pliny com¬ 
mitted their drCamsto writing* instead of an authentic 
natural history* and a rational system of physics. 
No one can justly question their ingenuity* hut thsy. 
Wanted authentic matter im its exertktu ’They 
were contented with repotts* set only concerning 
* subjects which thc^hamstop^biate of eadariw- 
ing, hut coiKtstaing dtp* tmer their 
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notice. They induced general remarks from too 
small a number of particulars. Pliny indeed seems 
to hare written a physical romance, with an inten¬ 
tion to entertain, rather th|m to discover"and com¬ 
municate severe truths. The more marvellous his 
representation, the better it answered his* purpose, 
and it was* not very likely to be strictly canvassed in 
an age when the true spirit of philosophical inquiry 
was totally unknown. 

The ancients had not those instruments of science, 
the air-pump, the telescope, and the microscope. 
And Qjnong their principal obstructions, is to be 
numbered, the want(of knowing the futility of hypo- 
. the&8, wnfen unsupported by experiment. While 
fancy, was illowea to amuse herself in framing 
systems of her own, reason sunk in repose, and de¬ 
clined the painful task of close examination. The 
sheerest admirer of the ancients will therefore give 
up their pretensions to scientific excellence; and 
though be will recommend the study of Pliny as a 
classic who writes agreeably*, yet will he advise the 
>*otary of science to substitute, in the place of him 
of all the aiicient naturalists, the works of Boyle, 
of Newton, of &ufls>&, and of the numerous writers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

V But for their defectsln natuj^l, the ancients com¬ 
pensate 'by their excellence in moral, philosophy. 
Mechanical instalments were not wanted to make 
observations on human nature. Natural sagacity, 
iraprgped by generous education, and exercised in a 
civilised community, was enabled to make just con¬ 
clusions concerning the powers, the passions, the 
^duties, the vices of manas an individual, and as con¬ 
nected with others in his ddtoestic,social, and civil 
relations. But the knowMgU of nature and of her 
operations, compared knowledge of our¬ 

selves and of our duty,iiof«raaU consequence. 
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ll is justly remarked, that our English divines 
are the best moralists with respect to matter, wfiora 
*the world ever produced. And for this it is easy to 
account.* They established their precepts on the 
firm basis of revealed religion, and not on the sandy 
foundation of human systems. *But the misfortune 
is, that they are little attended to by* those who 
stand most in need of reformation. The libertine,- 
the man of tl^e world, the polite modem philosopher* 
lyts been taught to associate the idea of dulness to 
a qprmon, and would fear the imputation of preju- 
dice, if he were to profess a belief of received reli¬ 
gions, and conform his actions to their precepts^ 
His creed is formed from* tfe# Opinions ofc Voltaire/* 
Housseau, Heltetius, Hume, and many others, who 
have perverted taste, f^nius, and learning, to the 
purpose of supporting unlimited libertinism. 

It is not likely, that he who is taught to look 
upon himself only as an animal, furnished indeed 
with a superior degree of sagacity, but, like his 
fellow-brutes, doumeef to perish foj ever at death, 
should possess tj/at elevation Of sentiment which 
Christianity inspires, and ^hich is necessary to con¬ 
stitute the great man in the* private as well as in 
the public scenes of life. His principles necessarily 
lead him to assimijjfte with* those animals, among 
whom he is ambitious of being numbered. The 
enjoyments of sense will be, in bis jdea, the chief 
good; and that severe virtue, which can alone render 
him serviceable to the great community of mankind, 
or distinguish* him honourably in the society of 
which he is a member, he will esteem the charac¬ 
teristic of visionary enthusiasts, who know not the 
imture of man, and the? end of his existence. 

nBut ancient philosophy teaches to respect huma¬ 
nity. To have that reverence for on^s self, which 
arises from a just sense of the superior nature and 
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endowments of a human creature, was a precept of 
the earliest philosophers, and was thought to be the, 
1 best security for a generous and virtuous conduct. 
It is not pride; for pride ^consists in Arrogating 
merits to which it has no claim: hut it is an adequate 
idea of our own dignity in the scale of beings .when 
compared with the brutes, and a resolution Xo sup¬ 
port it. Yet how should ho think or act like the 
,< lord of the Creation, who is taught by thn insinuations 
of modern philosophers, that man is to be classed 
in the same species with the ape and the monkey ? 

Among the profUg&te, * indeed, and the untts- 
*#*!q$ted, jtve see humanity sadly degenerated* 
r Attentive #j only to solicitations of the senses, 
and obedient?-*to every; passion, the*vulgar, both of 
the higher and the lower tanks, lead a life truly and 
merely animal.. If, however, it be wisdom to Hyp 
according to nature and the newly-divulged opinion, 
that man is no more by nature than a sagacious 
brute, be true, then are those whom we coll the 
basest and most worthless of mankind the patterns 
imitattonyand tht only philosophers. Education, 
these principles, is no longer necessary. The 
ons are competent guides, and the more violent 
are* the more unambiguous their directions* 
$*et our schools be shut up, fb? why should wo be 
at the pains to study, while true wisdom and virtue 
.i&re to he lear&eij at no easy rate, of our brother- 
beasts in the stable and the dog-kennel ? 

It has been the aim of die earlier Poets, •Legis¬ 
lators, Sages, and Itefdrmers, to advance human 
future from its primera rudeness, to tbepetfec- 
Mb of which it is ca^afife in a state $ chdlfeiltion. 
Men " in general have wlHmgfy foSbwed theft- 
dictates, and have, .progressive happiness 
In progreasile impMniii|t; it "was reserved 
for |bc present agb cf^radeic, to reconcile 
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the idea of advancement with retrograde motion, 
of improving human life, by restoring habits, plrin- 
ciples, and weaknesses, long exploded and over* 
come. It is well known, that several celebrated 
writers have inferred the absurdity of many, not 
only innocent, but laudable* and beneficial notions 
and practices, from their being unknowA, or differ* 
ent from those established in savage nations in the. 
state of nature. In order to imbibe ideas of decency 
apd moral fitness, they have obliquely referred us 
to tfie groves of Otaheitc. That sych writers should 
have appeared is wonderful; *but it is still more so, 
that they should have found numerous readers and.. 
admirers. And it is a stsiking^veiit ifrtjie 
of mankind, that, after the efforts of ^several thou- . 
sand years in promot’d^ civilization, many were ■ 
found desirous of returmng to the wretched prac¬ 
tices of savage life. 

But even he who is taught to revere the wisdom 
of the naked Indian, and to despise the improve* 
ment of his own time#and nation, is more likely to ( 
think and act with dignity, than the man who be* ^ 
lieves himself a machine. * Such an one, to be con¬ 
sistent, must renounce the idng of the soul's supre¬ 
macy over the actions of the body, and must resign ' 
himself to the impulfe of that blood, of which alone 
he believes himselfito consist. As an engine he will 
yield to every motion without resistance; for the 
perfection of the machine depends on its movfag 
with f|te least possible friction or impediment. The 
mistake of hifn who looks on himself in this light, 
» almost as absurd as that of the hypochondriac 
visionary, who, in the temporary madness of his 
wcverie, imagines himself transformed into** inani¬ 
mate matter. . 

The dark and disputatious style and manner in 
which the modern philosopher vents his sceptical 
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ideas, though it may give bis disciples a turn for 
metaphysics, and teach them to involve a dispute in 
perplexity, lias very little tendency to improve the 
understanding, to give a clearness of conception, or 
to promote a frank nnd manly dispositions * 

It is indeed with a pleasure equal to that of turn¬ 
ing from a’putrifying carcase, to behold the living 
body in a state of youth and beauty, that one leaves 
the poor inventions of the vain sceptic, and the 
gloomy metaphysician, to recollect the names and 
opinions of Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero. 
' Prom these I learn, what is confirmed by Christie- 
^ at !J iave a within me, which shall sur- 
*_viveTts p^nshable^sbitoiion. These inform me, 

* that human nature approaches to t&ie divine; that 

* virtue will make me. nappy in myself, and recom¬ 
mend me to the favour of that Being who constantly 
superintends the world he first created. 

The philosophy of the modems excludes all 
religion. Infidelity is its basis. But can there be 
a truly great man without Religion ? There may 
he a cunning, a .wiky, an audacious man; but there 
cannot be a great man Without religion. Nor will 
l be become a good &hator, a good judge, a good 
commander, or fill the lower departments of civil 
and social life with integrity ani^ honour, who disre¬ 
gards an oath, and from principle seeks only self- 
interest and prjyaje gratification. 

The man of the world, it is true, will often dis¬ 
charge the duties nf his station with regular pro¬ 
priety. A regard for lame, a desire !o enlarge and 
to preserve connexions, will keep him within the 
hounds of apparent rectitude. But, where devia¬ 
tion can be concealed, where’compliance'with temps' 
tation is compatible with safety, what shall restrain 
him > Nothing in the moral system of a philoso¬ 
phical unbeliever. 
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No. XXIII. On* the Style uj I Jis tot y. • 


The end of oratory is to pmuadc, of poetry to 
please,^md of history to iustiuct by the recital of 
true events. The style of each must be adapted, 
to produce the intended puiposc, not only of the 
writer of any* paiticuUr oration, poem, or lustoiy, 
bfit of oratoiy, poetry, and lustoiy m general. Any 
composition, arrogating either of Tthoc names, but 
assuming ornaments foreign to its nature, is faulty. 
It may be popular from fashion, nersonei influuwc^, 
and capiice, hi# it will uot descend ±o posterity;" 1 
because it is inconsistcut with those rules, which 
have been long universally established, and which* 
fdt this reason have been long and universally estab¬ 
lished, because they weie found agreeable to the 
constitution of the human mind, and best fitted to 
produce on it a powerful and genuine effect. 

The diction of oratory should bp nervous, pointed, 
impetuous, and dttorned wth every embellishment 
which rhetoric has invented. JPoetry admits a style 
made up of graces.^ Every ornament, natural and 
artificial, may hud "a* place ia it. But it is not so 
with history: for the purpose of history is truth, 
and truth lequires no more than to be fairly, openly, 
and unaffu tedly exhibited. If thtn flic embellish- 
meats appiopriatcd to poetry and eloquence are 
borrowed by the histoiian, thotigh his work may 
delight a vitiated taste, lie must not be recommended 
ns a model. History should indeed possess a dig¬ 
nity ; but it should arise* like the majestic dignity of 
Grecian architecture, from the simplicity of its 
ornaments. 

No good rule is unsupported by a reason. Now 
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the reason why history admits not a profusion of 
embellishment is, that such embellishment cannot 
be applied without an obvious appearance of art, 
but the appearance of art tends to call in question 
the historian's veracity, his primary and induced* 
sable excellence. .The mind is naturally suspicious, 
and, whermit finds art in one instance, it wilbexpect 
that it exists in another, and is not seen, only be* 
cause it is concealed witli more subtilty. 

Livy and Tacitus, excellent, as they arc in ge¬ 
neral, have been convicted of deviating into poetry. 
There arc many passages in both of them, which, if 
you attend to the accentual and not to the syllabic 
,v tju6«itity> *«ay be scarmcd like hexameter verses. 
The language and thoughts in Levy’s descriptions 
are often highly poetical 1 } as, to mention, for in¬ 
stance, one particular passage, is the celebrated 
'account of the combats of the Horatii and Curiaiii. 
hut this must be said in the defence of both, that 
they are transported by die warmth of their minds, 

. when they are describing a* very interesting trans¬ 
action, and thrft, for the most part, their narrative 
proceeds with all the dignity afrd simplicity of a 
correct taste. Their deviations into poetry, though 
not strictly defensible, yet, as they appear to be the 
genuine effects of their feelings excited by extraor* 
dinary occasions,. are really not displeasing. We 
can bear a few occasional flashes; but our eyes 
would turn dWay with pain from a long and conti- 
nued glare. Yet names must not overpower the 
authority of reasoiT and just criticism; and, if Hero¬ 
dotus, or Livy, or Tacitus, have admitted orna¬ 
ments inconsistent either in their nature and 
number with an unaffected simplicity, they are re 
far faulty. 

The assertion, that unaffected simplicity is the 
most beautiful grace of die historical style, and that 
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the diction should not fye such* either in the con¬ 
struction or selection of words* as to allure the 
ffttention of the reader from the facts to the words, 
from the hero to the wrtyer, though it^ is perfectly 
consistent with my own opinion* does not rely for 
support on my judgment alone,* hut is fully con¬ 
firmed’l»y the best judges of antiquity*Aristotle, 
Demetrius Phalercus, Lucian, and Cicero. 1 have ‘ 
read several passages of their writings, which I 
forbear to quote, because it was agreed in project¬ 
ing this edition, not to insert an v 0 passages in lan¬ 
guages which might not bq understood by the gene¬ 
ral reader. 

With these ideas then in our nvnds, ffb^vill taEe 
a view of history, as it appeals at present in the 
hands of recent historians? who have boldly claimed 
and received the palm. 

It is generally agreed among learned critics, that 
some of the most popular historians of France have 
violated the gravity and dignity of the historic page, 
by perpetual attempts to9^e witty. When the reader 
takes up the history of a celebrated*age and a re¬ 
nowned king* his imnd is in ft tone to admit elevated 
ideas, and such as are consisted with so noble and 
majestic a subject. , And, though his imagination 
may be a little diverted* his tdste and judgment arc 
offended at finding, in the place of manly reflections, 
every paragraph terminating with the pert witticism 
of an epigram. It is evident, that* uch works may 
afford pleasure, because •many Ijavc been pleasea 
with them; but*it is equally certain, that tbe plea* 
sure is not such as results from legitimate history. 
The writer evidently labours to display himself and 
hie own ingeduity; but it is one great secret iif the 
art of writing, that the writer should keep himself 
out of sight, and cause the ideas, which he means 
to convey, of whatever kind they may be, to engross 
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the renders attention. Tl|ey cannot Indeed other- 
wide produce their proper effect. If there arc any 
readers, who choose to have the writers present to 
their view, .rather than the matter on which he 
writes, they may be said to resemble those specta¬ 
tors who go to the theatre rather to see and hear a 
favourite ffetor, than to attend to the persons of the 
drama. It is not Shakspeare’s Hamlet or Lear 
whom they admire, but some name which stands in 
rubric characters on the walls and in the play-bills. 

But let us qpnfine our present remarks to the 
historical taste, which has of late prevailed in our 
.".own country. It is certainly better than the French 
taste; bnf^’if we judge by the reception of one 

or two works out dfeeveral, it is by no means per¬ 
fect. The historian of Charles the Fifth possesses 
• so many excellencies, that it is. almost sacrilegious 
to detract from his merit. But no writer is perfect; 
and 1 doubt not, from the opinion I entertain of his 
taste and candour, that he will confess when the 
ardour of composition is Abated, that his style has 
deviated from the historical to the declamatory. 
He relates the councils ‘as well aithe wars of nations 
with all the vehemence of a Demosthenes, and the 
rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The 
style is glowing and Animated in a high degree; but 
does nature dictate, that a long and diffuse disser¬ 
tation on spell subjects as the feudal state, or on 
others equally ‘dispassionate in themselves, should 
be treated in a style which would'become an orator 
in the act of rousing his sluggish countrymen to 
repel an invader? I will not enter into an inquiry, 
whether such ! long dissertations legitimately belong 
to History or to another species of compositions i 
believe they might more properly be classed under 
: the name of Political Dissertations. They find no 
^place in the purer models of antiquity; and the 
reader has certainly a right to complain, when they 
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occupy a disproportionate part of a work, and ap¬ 
pear in the'place of facts, on which he might make 
Iris own reflections. But the fire and vis vivida, ot 
the life and the spirit which is diffused over this 
re3pQCtabl<vvriter’s page, induces us to forget awhile 
the rules prescribed by the‘frigidity of criticism* ; 
What though he seems to have made Dtfknoslhcnes 
his model, instead of Livy or Herodotus, yet surely* 
what bears any resemblance to the spirit of that* 
noble Athenian, cannot fail to delight and improve. 
And it ought to be remembered, to the honour of 
this*writer, that he has pot made his history the 
vehicle of any opinions destructive of the civil or 
religious systems of his country. m 

It would be happy, if this pr^ie coulee extended 
to all our historians; but there has appeared a his¬ 
tory, the faults of .whose style should have passed, 
unlioticed, if the matter had been ^ess reprehen¬ 
sible. The style displays not the honest warmth of 
a Robertson, but appears with an air of soft and 
subtle insinuation, better adapted to introduce a 
lurking poison. Hie words arcowdll chosen; but 
the collocation of them is* feeble andefferoinate, 
though painfully elaborate' and .affected* There is 
scarcely a sentence throughout the work without 
an idle epithet, whicih, while it loads and wearies 
the ear, adds little to the meaning, and less 
to the force of the period. There is a disgusting 
affectation of fastidious delicacy.* There is also 
a tedious sameness in the style, which renders 
the reading a tcril, and which will gradually consign 
the work to its peaceful shelf, as soon as the fashion¬ 
able world shall have found another idol; which, 
indeed, cannot be a distant event, since variety is 
essential to its enjoyments^ and great books, (hough 
written by a man of fashion, an Infidel* end a Lord 
of the Admiralty, are still great evils. 

The very weak, insolent, and passionate manner* 
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in which tlas writer answered one of his opponents, 
leaves his readers to conclude, that his philosophy 
has more in it of ostentation than reality. The 
whole work, indeed, exhibits marks of excessive 
vanity and conceit. But, such as it is, £hc leading 
and the labour displayed in it should have secured 
my respect, had it not insolently and wickedly 
laboured to exterminate the last remains of mora¬ 
lity and religion from my country. It furnishes 
arguments for the ignorant and vicious in their dis¬ 
puting assemblies, and thus indirectly tends to slip 
the foundations* of human happiness and of'civil 
government. For, though the more learned and 
better^art of the community despise the weak 
and vain 4 anq| wiefied attempt, yet ij must be remem¬ 
bered, that the majority consists of the foolish and 
, the profligate. < 

It was a mean subterfuge to make history the 
• oblique channel of theological infidelity. An inge¬ 
nuous young man tfikes up the book, from the 
laudable motive of improving liis mind with histo¬ 
rical knowledge. c But, as he reads, he finds himself 
corrupted, and is cheated into hreligion and liber¬ 
tinism. The author like others of his class, meant 
little more than to acquire distinction by alarming 
mankind by the atuck of rvhat they have been 
taught to hold deaf and sacred. But though vanity 
is indisputably the motive, the consequences arc no 
less malignant than if the work had originated in 
malice. t 

How much better had he consulted his dwn com¬ 
fort in the evil day, on the bed of sickness, and at 
the hour of death; hadh$ adopted the humility of 
the •Christian, and aimed at no other distinction than 
the esteem and the applause of the worthy! But such 
is the vanity of man's heart, that he is willing to 
resign, for the sake of an imaginary life of faifce, all 
^Jiopes of a real and happy immortality. 
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No. XXlV r . On the Manner of Writing Voyages 

and Ttavels. 


It is observed by those decisive critics, the book*, 
sellers, who judge of the merit of a book by tho 
criterion of its sale, that few books have succeeded 
bet^r of late than voyages and fsavcls. Now, as 
that w Inch succeeds is pursued with ardour, .every 
superficial stripling, who takes a trip, takes also no$f* 
as he goes along; and, when be aeturntT puts them - 
into a booksellers 1 lands to be furbished up, and 
swelled to a marketable ?izc; and then out skips a 
brace of volumes. • This, it must be confessed, is an* 
ingenious method of making a journey pay its own 
expenses. 

It is not uncommon for Criticism to employ her¬ 
self in pointing out the Ad or purpoijp of any species 
of writings or wiit^rs; as, for instance, the end of 
poetry, which is to please ;* of history, which is to 
instruct; and so of the rest?#Now, without any 
great theoretical skiJl. and without perusing a page 
of Aristotle, it is v/ry clear, that the end of the 
greater part of writings and writers i« the copy- 
tuonev. What will sell, is oftei^ tin* first object; 
not w hat is conformable to the eternal laws of truth 
and prqpiiety, nor \v hair will sc we the essential in¬ 
terests of socicfy. 

To please, is certainly a very valuable end. He 
who pleases innocently has performed his tasjk well; 
btlt here, it seems, lies the difficulty. In order to 
please, it is found necessary, through the dearth of 
genius, to introduce licentious Ideas, and to strike 
at sotnc of the outworks of religion and morality. 
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The Voyages to the Soqth Seas arc, indeed, in 
their design, of a kind very superior to those which 
1 mean to censure. They do honour to the reigit 
in which they were undertaken. They exhibit 
human nature in new lights, and furnish abundant 
matter for philosophical reflection. They arc to 
the curiouk mind of man, most delightfully enter¬ 
taining; but the first writer of them fell into a most 
lamentable error. Instead of relating the events, 
and leaving the reader to comment on'them, he not 
only makes the comments himself, but makes such 
comments as tend to invalidate some of the most 
comfortable parts of the creed of his countrymen. 
Every reafltSr wa? astonished when he found a 
llawkesworth, who had supported virtue and reli¬ 
gion with such peculiar Energy of diction and of 
•sentiment, adventuring at last to call in question a 
particular Providence. It is very certain, that we 
might have' been informed of some remarkable 
features in the Otaheitean character, if the indeli¬ 
cate and corrupting representations had been totally 
omitted. But whw can wonder at what was written, 
when a Sandwich was tlfc patron *? 

Who has read tjife exquisite touches of nature 
and sensibility in Sterne* Sentimental Journey, 
without feeling his nefves vibrate, with every tender 
emotion! Sterne has shown what a true simplicity 
of style, and p faithful adherence to nature, are able 
to effect. I wish it were possible to give him the 
praise of morality, as well as of genius; but the 
poison he conveys is subtle, and the tnorc dangerous 
as it is palatable. I believe no young mind ever 
perused his books without finding those passions 
routed and inflamed, which, after all that the nove¬ 
list can advance io their favour,, are the copious 
sources of all human misery* Many a connection, 
begun with the fine sentimentality which Sterne 
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hn< recommended and increased, has terminated in 
disease, infamy, want, madness, suicide, and a 
gibbet. Kvery writer, whatever may be his life, 
should take the side of vjrtuc in his public writings, 
and indeaMpur to restrain the irregularity of those 
affections, which, under every restraint, are still 
capabr&of producing more evil than any flllier cause 
throughout the whole system of human affaire*. It . 
is our reason which wants all the aids which cat can 
bestow*. Our passions, without the stimulus of 
licentious or indulgent principles, wjll have strength 
sufficient to produce all,that nature nicuntj and 
much more than she meant they should produce. 

Much of Sterne's journey is cetlainly^qpndcb on 
fiction; but it li*s nevertheless afforded a model to 
those, who have preteriddd to relate nothing but the 
truth. Ilis sentimental and excessive sensibility. 
w3s found so engaging, that most ofthe subsequent 
authors of travels have been induced to interweave* 
into the body of' their work an amorous episode. 
We have been made acquainted with the embonpoint 
of a servant at aa inn, or rather at a hedge alehouse, 
an<J the parting pings of the smitten traveller and 
his Dulcinca del Toboso, have been recorded in 
London for our edification. The authors might 
possibly have been fovolved’in a low or criminal 
amour, or have paid'attention to a Madame de Blot, 
or a Madame d'Ursay ; but why inforng their readers 
of tlteir gallantry, unless they nicffn to draw atten¬ 
tion by inflaming those combustible passions, which, 
in youtSful hearts, catch Are, like tinder, at a spark ? 
The book however will be pretty sure to sell, and 
therefore will be encouraged by those modern 
Maecenas's, the booksellers and the circulating 
librarians. 

Nothing is more easy than to display that kind of 
wit, which consists in obscenity and in blasphemy., 
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He cannot fail to attract notice, who attacks opi¬ 
nions which are held sacred; and it was not difficult 
for him, who panted for distinction only, to obtain 
it by burning the temple of r Diana. 

A few arrows have therefore been, obliquely 
thrown, by the travellers of late years, on the 
Christian Religion. The mask is the ridicule of 
popery; but the mask is transparent. All reli¬ 
gion is indirectly stigmatised as weak superstition. 
Scriptural phrases ore used with wanton profaneness 
in some of outmost popular travels, and t^ose 
levities and vices gently .palliated, which arc for¬ 
bidden by the sacred laws, and by the British laws, 
ami whi«h v British virtue has not yet generally 
admitted. « 

1 really cannot help thinking, that voyages and 
travels require fewer of these or of any arts to 
render them entertaining than any other writings. 
’Every man of sense and observation must see, as he 
passes through a foreign country, in every town and 
village into which he enters,'some characteristic and 
singular circumstances, which cannot fail to please 
in the recital. Truth only wants to be represented 
to render the narrative alluring. If any thing occurs 
injurious to the morals or the political principles of 
one’s own country, it ought to^bc either totally sup¬ 
pressed, or represented with concomitant censure. 
I have observed ^one favourite topic of the conver¬ 
sation as well as writing of many travellers: it is the 
charming licentiousness of a foreign sabbath^ They 
think their country much in the daric in many par¬ 
ticulars ; but the prohibition of public diversions on 
a Sunday, they consid^r as past all indurance, as 
impolitic, and as a relie of British barbarism. * 

With respect to the contents of some books of 
travels, which hale been well received, 1 cannot 
’ help thinking it a species df literary fraud, when 
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their authors fill them with long historical accounts, 
which every man might have collected at his awn 
fire-side, as well as at Venice or at Naples. And 1 
own 1 was once greatly cheated in finding a very 
tedious treatise on the "consumption in a hook of 
trayels, where the title-page led uie to expect a large 
fund ofjnfonnatinn on ihu !gn subjects tally. 

Travellers have often been censured for emu me- , 
rating what are called trifling occurrences. ] think 
the censure Is unjust. Trifling occurrences are 
often very amusing ; but, if they were only amusing, 
uneftook up the room of other valuable matter, the 
censure might be well founded : but they lead to 
very important speculations. TJjuy suggest hi>ufc ; 
and hints, to unfertile mind, are inoge acceptable 
than formal discourses; evidently because they lead 
the mind to excrj its own activity. I own 1 am 
phased when the traveller speaks in the first person, 
and conducts us from inn to inn, and town to town,* 
with all the familiarity of an old acquaiutanc c. 
Every thing which con terns him interests us. We 
feel as he did in all his inconveni qpcffto and distresses, 
and derive, from*thc whole account of small parti¬ 
culars, as well as great, a very valuable share and 
species of experience. 

The style of voy&ges and travels should be plain, 
simple, perspicuous* and unaffected, f think they 
seldom appear to great advantage, but when written 
in the words of the traveller or vof ag£r, at the Viry 
time at which the circumstances which he relates oc¬ 
curred* They#have then the native hue and com¬ 
plexion of truth, which seldom fails to attach the 
mind when clearly presented to its view. It was 
therefore a want of judgment and of justice* which- 
caused the w riting of Cook's Voyages to be given 
to Ilawkcswortli, Hawkeswortb, it is i c ported* 
gained several thousand pounds by those rauteriftls. 
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which poor Cook had gone/eimd the world to col* 
leer^ and to relate which, as it afterwards appeared, 
he was well able. The Public, it is well remem¬ 
bered, received Cook’s narrative* much more favour¬ 
ably than the impertinent philosophy of Hawjces- 
worth. When the information is so new and curious 
as to confiife attention by the force of its own at¬ 
tractions the mind must nauseate obtruded super¬ 
fluity. 

When voyages and travels are free from those 
faults which 1 hi^ye endeavoured to point out, they 
are capable of affording a very high and a very pure 
ilclight. 1 know of no books of amusement what- 
, ev^f so wglftaiapted to young people. They satisfy 
that eager thrst after knowledge, .which is found 
very strong at a boyish agef and they contain nothing 
which can corrupt their imaginations. They in¬ 
terest the minef as much as a novel; but, instead of 
rendering it effeminate and debauched, they make 
it usefully inquisitive, and furnish it with matter for 
. reflection; Any book, whK:h innocently delights 
the young mind, is> at the same time, much more 
improving than the best books ( writtcn too pro¬ 
foundly or too seriously to be capable of attracting 
puerile attention. Anson*s Voyage, for instance, 
will contribute more trf call faith genius, and open 
the blossoms of the mind, tlian a dull didactic 
treatise of tlie r most sagacious philosopher. 

« is then an useful attempt to endeavour to clear 
a species of books, yriiich asc capable of doing much 
good, and affording much pleasure, from those evils/ 
which a desire of popularity and of gain lias often 
admitted into them. Wtmt is already published 
canuQguudeed be recalled but it mt&y possibly be 
usefWCb suggest to succeeding writers in this de¬ 
partment, that they will theft only deserve the 
* esteem and favour of their countrymen, when they 
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import from foreign lands the improvements which 
they find in them, anA not when they introduce 
additions to that folly, vice, and irreligkui, which 
abound in all countries without importation. 


No. XXV. On the Folly of being anxiously Curious 
* to inquire ivital is said of us in yur Absence. 


w w 

Tiie best dispositions have usually tfoe most sensi¬ 
bility. They have also that delicate regard for their 
reputations, which renders them sorely afflicted by 
tlib secret attacks of calumny and detraction. It is 
not an unreasonable and excessive self love, but a 
regard to that, without which a feeling mind cannot 
be happy, which mxlers many of ub attentive 
to every word which is whispere*d of us in our 
absence. * * 

From whatever raotiye it arises, an anxious curio¬ 
sity to know the reports concerning ourselves is an 
infallible cause of misery* No virtue, no prudence, 
no caution, no generosity, can preserve us from mis¬ 
representation. Our conduct must-be misunder¬ 
stood by weak intellects, and by tfiose who see o&iy 
a part of it, and hastily form p judgment of the 
whole. 0 Every man os eminence has those who 
bate, who envy, and who affect to despise him. 
These will see bis actions with a jaundiced eye, and 
will represent fhem U> others in the colours in Which 
themselves behold them. Many from carelessness, 
wantonness, or from a desire to entertain their com¬ 
pany, are inclined to .sport with respectable charac- ■ 
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ter*, and love to display their ingenuity by the in¬ 
vention of a scandalous tale. Nothing renders a 
man more agreeable iri many companies than Ids 
possessing a fund of delicious anecdotes. 

It is certain then, that from weakness, wanton- 
ness, or malevolence, a man, whose merit renders 
him a tophi of conversation, will be misrepresented. 
He, who solicitously inquires what is said of him, 
will certainly hear something which will render him 
uneasy. His uneasiness will be increased, when he 
finds the poisoned arrow is shot in the dark; so^that 
no abilities can repel the blow, and no innocence 
shield him from the assailant. Open attacks can be 
openly opposed but tkc obscure insinuation pro¬ 
ceeds without the possibility of resistance, like the 
worm, which penetrates l*ho ship which has with¬ 
stood the cannon. It is better- therefore, not to 
be too anxious to discover attacks, which, when tlis- 
covered, add to our torment, but cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully resisted. 

Indeed, we are apt to feel upon these occasions 
more acutely‘than we ought. We arc told by a 
menial servant, or any other o! our spies, that a 
person, whom we gStccmcd our friend, has spoken 
slightingly of us, made a jokp upon us, or cast a 
severe reflection. I fa mediately on hearing the in- 
formutiorip our blood boils within us. The indig¬ 
nity, wc imagine, calls for our warmest resentment. 
Our friend is discarded, or suspected, as a trea¬ 
cherous wretch, ^mworthy of our love and confi¬ 
dence. This hasty ebullition of resentment is, I 
am ready to allow, very natural, and so are many 
other disorders of the passions. But, if we were to 
stiffly the case, and acquire a rijjht idea of the ways 
of men in society, we should hnd that in such in¬ 
stance* our resentment* may nc only be too violent, 
causeless; for we should recollect, that the 
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human mind, without absolutely relinquishing its 
principles, is often inclined, from the incidental, in¬ 
fluence of temper, of levity, of frolic, of intem¬ 
perance, of precipitation, to speak inconsistently 
with them, and in a mannffer which the general'tenour 
of otir conduct uniformly contradicts. We should 
also recollect, that, besides this temporal variable¬ 
ness of the mind, the tongue is unruly, and, when 
the spirits or the passions arc high, utters almost 
spontaneously what the mind, which ought to hold 
tlnj bridle, would willingly keep in. If we reflect 
upon these tilings, and upon wliat'iias fallen under 
our experience, we may perhaps discover, that* even 
real and worthy friends may speak unkijndfv of »*.$, 
without any design to hurt us, Hr to violate the 
bonds of* friendship. It is the infirmity of human 
nature which causes unintentional lapses in the 
duties of friendship, as well as in all other duties. ’ 
By too eagerly listening to the casual censure, 
whispered in a careless manner, we increase the 
evil, and cause a rupture where none was intended. 

A man w ho is constantly solicitous to hear the 
reports which are raised of Jrim, 0 of his family, and 
of his conduct, depends, in a great measure, for hap¬ 
piness, upon his servants; upon*those, whose ideas 
are narrow, and whasp hearts fl too often ungrateful; 
who overhear a part of a conversation, and supply 
the rest, when they repeat it, by invention; who 
love to entertain the visitors and acquaintance with 
the prjyate affairs of the* house in which they live, 
and who are apt to black&n the characters of their 
supporter# and protectors, in revenge for a repri¬ 
mand, or from the natural malignity of a bad heart. 
Tjjp tongue, said Juvenal, is the worst part of a.bad 
servant. But the master of a family, vrao is always 
endeavouring to* collect what is uttered by nis 
humble friends, as Servants have been called, will 
vol. xu. *o 
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find himself subject to perpetual mortification. 
And it is a circumstance Nvhich renders his Bolici- 
tude peculiarly unwise, that, after nil the idle stories 
which their garrulity or resentment may lead them 
to propagate, they may bfc as good servants as any 
others he might epgngc in their room, Or as htiman 
nature, ii\its uncultivated state, is found in general 
to afford. When their foolish words are uttered, 
they vanish into air; and the servants return to their 
duties, and probably will serve their masters as use¬ 
fully and as faithfully as if nothing had been said 1 in 
their angry or'ffUthiuking moments. So little mean¬ 
ing and weight ore theref in jthc words of the weak 
and the passionate, and so inconsistent with wisdom 
to listen'to that t&Ie, winch, while it sinks into the 
mind of him who hears tjjat he is"1£hc subject of it, 
passes over the minds of others, as the shadow over 
* the earth; or, supposing it to 6c noticed, remcm- 
. bered, and even capable of doing him an injury, he 
can only moke it more mischievous by paying 
attention to it, end by giving it an importance not 
its own* 

It will conduct, in, a peculiar manner, to the 
peace of all persons who superintend large families, 
or large numbers v ot assistants, or of subordinate 
classes; such as the .governors of schools and col¬ 
leges, the generals of armies, *the employers of ma¬ 
nufacturers, and many others in situations somewhat 
similar; if they can habituate themselves to disre¬ 
gard those calumnies, which will certainly be poured 
>Upon them, though the/ should not merit«3l-treat- 
:Kment. Their hearts will indeed often be wrung 
with grief, if they are sensible of every ill-natured 
whjpper which makes its wav, like the worm in jhe 
earth, and may at last corrode the worthiest bosom, 
if the breast-plate of reason /p hot previously ap¬ 
plied. Whoever has 'many individuals under his 
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direction, is exposed to ihe malice of them all; ryul, 
aB dispositions and tempers are often diametrically 
Apposite, be can 6 carely fail to offend as many &b he 
pleases: for the very conduct which pleases one set 
will give offcnee to the Alicr. Friends, as well as 
enemies, are liable to ill-lmmour* and canrice; and 
mery malignant remark is as naturally levelled at * 
the superintendent as the musquet at the target. 
A man, who has many persons under him, must not 
oqly not go in search of the darts which are thrown 
at him, but, even when he cannot avaid seeing them, 
must let them waste their, fordc unregarded, 4i‘ he 
does not adopt this conduct, his life will be a per¬ 
petual torment, and may possibly•teriUTnoSe in that 
which is the frequent death of good men, a broken 
heart. • 

Perhaps we might be less inclined to inquire* 
what is said of us in our absence, and less affected, 
with it w r hcn discovered, if we considered how 
freely we ourselves are apt to speak even of those 
wc love. We censure add we ridicule others, in the 
gaiety and thoughtlessness of •conversation, and 
what wc have saiu makes fio little impression upon 
ourselves that wc forget it; aftd, in tne next hour, 
probably speak wit(j honour of the 6 ame persons, 
and then, and on alj’occasiofis, would be ready to 
serve them. Beware of the man, says Horace, who 
defends not liis absent friend when hewis blamed by 
others, and who blames him himself. But such is 
his nature, that, in a fit ofJevity, 9 man will speak of 
another* and hear him spoken of, in such terms as, 
in his serious moments, he would resent. Let any 
man ask himself, whether he has not often said sugh 
things of others, without meaning to injure fclieuj, 
or ever thinking seriously of what he was Saving, as 
if he were to lie&r -mat they were said of liimsplf, 
ki any manner whatever, he would not warmly 
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retaliate? Let him then endeavour to sec things 
in the same light, when lie finds he has been care* 
lesslv censured, in which he saw them when hfi 
carelessly censured others. Indeed, it must be 
allowed, that a man of senfibility and honour cqnnot 
take too much paihs to vindicate his character from 
any open and direct calumny; but the sumo spirit, 
which leads him to that manly conduct, will induce 
him to leave the dirty dealers in scandal to them- 
selves, and to their mean occupations! 

Though a dedicate regard for character is virtuous 
and rational, yet it is really true, that we all estimate 
our own value among others much higher than it is 
estimated, by** thcrai. What is said of us seldom 
sinks so deeply in their minds as,/from a .vain idea 
of our own importance, wi are apt to imagine. We 
lire occasionally talked of, it may be, in the course 
of common conversation, and serve for topics to¬ 
gether with the weather, the wind, and the news; 


but he who thinks that he is the constant object of 
his neighbour’s accurate and close inspection, is 
ignorant of human nature. Man’s chief object of 
attention is himself; and though,\o fill an idle hour, 
he may talk of others, it is carelessly and indif¬ 
ferently ; and, whether he speaks in praise or dis¬ 
praise, he often mearis nciilicV to serve nor injure. 
From supposing ourselves of more consequence 
with other* Ilyin we are, we suspect, that they are 
conversing about us when they really think not of 
tis; and, when thej are known by us to have spoken 
tankradly or contemptuously, we immediately con- 
Her them as declared enemies. Our suspicions 
jjpe awakened when led to entertain bad opinions of 
mankind, and our good-humour is soured for ev.r. 

But good-humour,’' says an elegant writer, 44 is 
44 tjie salt which gives a seasofcig to the feast of 
f*. life; and which, if it be wanting, renders the fea*t 
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V incomplete. Many causes contribute to impair 
this amiable quality; but nothing, perhaps, more 
“ than bad opinions of mankind.” To avoid bad 
opinions of mankind, much of their ill deeds,* and ill 
sayings, insist be attributed to thoughtlessness, and 
not only to malignity; we must not always be on a 
■+bc watfch to hear what is said against us in an un- * 
guarded hour; we must be humble, and consider, 
whether we do not treat others just, as we complain 
ot.beinc treated by them; and, while we complain 
of iqpnkind, whether ourselves, and*et!b dispositions 
which we entertain, do not furnish some of the 


justest causes of the complaint. Upon the whole, 
let it be our first object to*do ouAlufy, and not to 
he very anxious about any censure but* that of con¬ 
science. • 


J*et the weak and the ill-naturcc^enjoy the poor* 
pleasure of whispering calumny and detraction, and. 
let the man of sense and spirit display the wisdom 
and dignity of disregarding them. The dog bays 
the moon, but the moon still shines on in all its 


beautiful serenity gnd lustre^ and* moves in its orbit 
with undisturbed regularity. 

The scriptures, among all thlir other recommen¬ 
dations, abound with passages which finely portray 
the human heart. I yrill cite one passage, which is 
very apposite to the subject of this paper: (l Take 
<< no heed to all words that are 8pok<»ii,^l£8t thou 
“ hear thy servant curse thee. For oftentimes also, 
“ thine ^wn heart knowetb*, that thou thyself likewise 
“ hast cursed others. 9 ' 
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No. XXVI. On the Efficacy of Moral Instruction , 


It seems to be tacitly agreed among men of the? 
world, that, though books of moral instruction imy 
afford pleasure to the >oung, or to those? who love 
books, as a connoisseur loves a picture, or a virtuoso 
liis medals, yet they ate really of little utility in the 
actual conduct'-of" life They assert, that a, few 
practical and artful maxims, collected from on ac¬ 
tual intercourse with the living world, will be more 
serviceable than oil the wisdom of the moral philo¬ 
sopher. *' *«■ 

It is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, 
'as it is called, will teach such a kind of wisdom as % 
.will tend to advance one’s interest, rnd procure con¬ 
nexions; but still I must maintain, that in itself, and 
uncontrolled by moral principles, it is a despicable 
kind of wisdom ; for it is Always incompatible with 
the ingenuousness 1 of a good mind. It inculcates a 
submission to many meannesses. It renders life a 
continued series of«deceit; and, indeed, so far from 
esteeming Such wisdom superior to that which we 
learn in books, I cannot help thinking it a more 
refined, and consequently a more execrable species 
of knavery* • « 

The morality of books is therefore necessary to 

f ive,this subordinate wialom, value, and, dignity, 
t enlarges the views, and induces iis not to esteem 
our interest at a higher rate than our conscience 
aidgpr independence. It enables us to join to the 
alHmrig qualities of an insinuating address, the *bs- 
pcctable ones of a manly spirit*and unshaken integ¬ 
rity. He who sets out in lifejhuth a mind untinc- 
tured with the morality of books, though he may 
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probably attain success,, can neither deserve it, nor 
adorn it, nor enjoy it. He who sets out in "life 
with moral principles deeply fixed in his heart, 
though a deceiving and Received world should neg¬ 
lect bim, wyi find in his heart u source of joy*, which 
the world, with all its richer and honours, cannot 

.JltfStOW* • 

But there is another objection raised against the- 
efficacy of the moral instruction of books. The 
iqpinli&t is accused of requiring too much, and of 
prescribing rules and suggesting ideg^of excellence, 
;il which human creatures can never arrive. .With 
ail his pretended knowledge of the heart of man, 
lie is said to be, in general) quite jgneran^of it, and 
to derive; all his inceptions from beings who have 
not } et fallen. To )ear« such wisdom os will be 
really useful, we Qiust shut those books where pic-, 
tures arc exhibited, whose originals are not to be 
found in this sublunary sphere. The church, the 
porch, the Lyceum, and the academy, furnish only 
imaginary notions. lf*you would attain realities, 
you arc obliquely referred to tt\p Moth el, the gam¬ 
ing tabic, and to dll the haunts of avarice, fraud, and 
vicious pleasure. These, say* }hey, are the schools 
in which man is described as he really exists; and 
in these the knowinjfpart of mankind seek and find 
that wisdom, which is vainly sought by fools in the 
church or in the library. § % 

It is true, that books do indeed represent things 
better than they are; but it is as true, that, in doing 
sp, they do what they ought. It is their praise, and 
not their shame. They endeavour to raise, human 
nature, and they succeed in the attempt; for, how* 
ewer bad the world may be, the extremesof wicked¬ 
ness are to be found among those who do not read, 
not among those «#lio have been educated in the 
doctrines contained in the moral philosophers; and 
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whatever exalted excellent occurs in tl»e world, is 
produced by those whose minds have been cultivated 
by moral instruction. 

If things were to be described by the moralist 
merely as they are; if only such precepts were to 
be given by him, as tend to teach the young mind 
how to deceive, and to practise those vices’ which 
abound in the world, public degeneracy and cor¬ 
ruption would certainly increase to a degree which 
can hardly be conceived. Wretched indeed is man 
without the assistance of a moral guide, and wretched, 
and even infernal would be the state of society, if 
books were not continually employed in checking 
our prectaiUKo twurse to moral degeneracy. We 
can hardly imagine what an appearance society 
would assume, if books were precluded; because 
wc can never experience any thing like it in these 
ages, when scardely an individual arrives at maturity 
without receiving sortie instruction, oral or written, 
derived from books. 

I have myself heard it objected to the great Ad¬ 
dison by men of the world, that they could not ap¬ 
prove his writings, because, as the^ said, he labours 
to render man wha^ he never can be. I will take 
upon me to assert, that, notwithstanding this charge, 
more good has been done to tlte English nation by 
the lucubrations of Addison, than by the active 
labours of jtajr one individual, however high his 
6tation and powerful his influence. The Spectators 
are at this time evqjy where read through the Bri¬ 
tish empire, and much of the learning and the good 
qualities, which have appeared among us since their 
publication, has been derived from them. No books 
are more popular, flrom the highest to the lowest 
orders; and that the British nation is not sunk 
to the level of its neighbours, is far be, in great mea¬ 
sure, attributed to a book of moral instruction, in 
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which things arc represented better than they arc, 
and the comparative dignity of human nature ndbly 
vindicated. 

It is from the erroneous idea, that very little ad¬ 
vantage in |he conduct of life is to be derived from 
books of moral instruction; ‘thafr our English ser- 
^Jiich abound in the best morality enforced 
in the most powerful manner, arc almost universally 
neglected. They are bought by young divines for 
the use of the' pulpit; but they are little read in 
the closet. An unconcerned spectat£&would be led 
to suspect, that most meij were insincere, anc^ that 
there subsisted a tacit agreement between them to 
deceive and be deceived. *For th<*y, who jtttend to 
and applaud a s^jmon as it is pronounced by the 
preacher from the pulpit, jwould blush to be found 
in their retirements with a volume of sermons in. 
thdr hands. If they really believed* the matter of 
sermons, it is of so very interesting a nature, that* 
they must be tempted to read them with avidity; 
but the same unfortunate idea prevails, that though 
the moral discourse mav serve jn Its proper place 
to amuse an audrlncc, it is not sufficiently effica¬ 
cious to be able to influence thereon duct of life. It 
ivS considered as a matter of form, which very good 
sort of people may attend to* from motives of de¬ 
cency, and then rctu’rn to their former conduct un¬ 
altered and unimproved. $ 

The end which I have chiefly iif view, in submit¬ 
ting these remarks is, n$& only to recommend an 
attention to books and instructive discourses, but 
to produce, if possible, an alteration in the scope 
and object of that attention, I wish readers to' take 
up*a book with a desire to receive from it moral 
instruction, and not merely literary entertainment. 
Every one of us,' jwiatever. are our improvements, 
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is liable to rdax in his principles, unless they are 
frequently renewed and strengthened by admonition. 
Fortunately for us, books of morality abound; and 
places,, where instruction* is given in the most 
solemn manner, and under the most awfpl sanctions, 
are almost daily opened for our reception. But, 
alas! how 4 few of us purchase and peruse-a be. ’ 
with a sincere desire to be rendered better men; 
and how many attend to the preacher solely to 
gratify our curiosity, and derive amusement! Bad 
indeed must b^Jthe book and the sermon, from vijiich 
any man may not, if ho will, receive some hint, 
which, when seriously reflected on, would lead to 
improvctzierii. Sut ourwant of humility, and our 
idea that subjects, which concern our worldly in¬ 
terest and pleasure, are thj only subjects worthy the 
•care of a man of sense, render all which the wisest 
men have collected for our guidance utterly abortive. 

What are the books which men in the exercise of 
power, and men of business, chiefly regard ? Only 
such as have a tendency to facilitate the mechanical 
parts of their several employments: poor and mean 
objects in comparison with the suolimity of objects 
moral and religioug.* Yet all others they are too 
apt to consider as trifling and ponscnsical, serving 
indeed to All up the time of tftbse who have nothing 
else to do, but not worth the notice of the man of 
sense and 0 (be world. From such modes of think¬ 
ing originate narrowness, illiberality, and ignorance, 
the fruitful parentg of every vice which can render 
Sbcir possessor miserable, and be injurious to society. 
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No. XXVII. On Modern Criticism, • 


I cannot Aelp thinking, that the effect which a 
^literary # work is found to produce, is tht best cri¬ 
terion of its merit; and that sentiment or feeling, * 
after all that has been urged by theoretical critics, 
is the ultimate and infallible touchstone to appre- 
. elate with precision the works of tas|e and genius. 
Theoretical criticism constitutes indeed a very in¬ 
genious species of writing; but, before I can be 
really pleased with a poepi oraniegp of oratory, 

1 must feel its excellence. I may De pontinced of 
the mcrif of a wttfk by a |eries ot abstruse and me¬ 
taphysical argumentation, and yet, on reading it,, 
find myself greatly* disappointed. Xhere is indeed,' 
in all works of true taste and genius, something of 
that elevated nature, which cannot be pointed out 
by verbal description, agd which can only be per¬ 
ceived by the vibrations it produce* on the nervous 
system. 

The inference I mean to dr^w from this truth is, 
that they who have enjoyed thfi benefits of a good 
education, and improved theU parts which were na¬ 
turally good, may deserve the praise of good critics, 
when they pronounce on a work, that it^is good or 
bad, or make any particular remarks fin its beauties 
and deformities, according to their feelings, even 
thouglwthey should not Be*able hr inclined'to give 
such subtle reasons for their judgment as have 
lately appeared in some very ingenious writings of 
ttyg age. 

Those readers will not deem this subject unneces¬ 
sary, who are infolded, thqt even Mr. Addison has 
been refused, in tht|present age, the name and the 
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praise of a critic. “ It must not be dissembled," 
sayj Dr. Hurd, “ that criticism was, by no mcan&, 
“ Iiis talent. His taste was truly elegant; but be 
“ had neither that vigour of understanding, nor 
“ chastised philosophical spirit, which arc so essen- 
“ tial to this character. For what concerns life cri- 
u ticism oa Milton in particular, and as tojsis own 
f< proper observations, they are for the most part. 
** 90 general and indeterminate as to aft'ord but little 
<« instruction to the reader, and are not unfrequcntly 
** altogether frivolous.” But Addison is censured 
in good company, even with Bouhours and Longinus. 

Some men are distinguished by a superior sensi¬ 
bility and a«ddi v cacy of, taste, others for an acute 
and logical ^understanding; those are formed to 
cxcet in criticism, the osiers in^philosophy. The 
,provinces arc separate; and it must be allowed, that 
philosophy haa. oftener invaded the province* of 
criticism, than criticism of philosophy. Philosophy 
may indeed derive much and valuable matter from 
philology; but she will assimilate it to herself, 
and the whole r will be still philosophy. She must 
still allow criticism to» judge by a test the least 
fallible, when applied to works of imagination and 
sentiment, the genuine feelings of'improved and 
cultivated nature. L would ccbmpare an abstruse 
philosopher, when he considers the works of genius, 
to an anatomist, who will not pronounce a human 
body perfect*and beautiful till he has examined its 
bgernal conformation; while the man of taste may 
IV iaid to reseitfble a sensible spectator,* who at 
wst sight, and without any laborious investigation, 
pronounces a figure graceful in its symmetry, 
shape, and colour. ^ * 

What then, it will be asked, is criticism to be left 
for ever vague and mdgtermintte, and is there no 
stapdard of taste ? I answer, tlut the feelings of the 
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^nnjority of men coinciding for a number of years in 
'the same object, constitutes a standard sufficiently 
certain and uniform. Men are so like each other in 
the constituent principles of their minds,.that the 
wodt, whigh has pleased the greater part during a 
long time, will please the whole? if thejr minds arc 
■property cultivated, and will please them for ever. 
And, as to accidental differences in opinion, or de¬ 
viations front this standard, they are only the cha¬ 
racteristic irregularities which attend every thing 
sutyunury, and have no evil conscience on tfee ge¬ 
neral opinions. The persons who entertain them 
arc pleased with their error ; and, after all that has 
been said with an stir of importance errors in mat¬ 
ters of taste ane*scldom injurious either to indivi¬ 
duals or to society. * 

'In truth, I think the philosophers arrogate too 
much, when they allow none but themselves to ghre* 
sentence on the merit of a work. 'A polite and 
classical scholar, who has not immersed himself in 
the profundities of mbdern metaphysics, is, in my 
opinion, completely qualified dor the office of a 
critic. If, after reading a Book, he pronounces, from 
the general effect of it on lii£ .sentiments, that it is 
good or bad, solid pr superficial, elegant or vulgar, 
sublime or low ; an$ if the s*entence he pronounces 
is afterwards, or lias already been confirmed by the 
public voice, that scholar is a crigc. • And, indeed, 
such criticism is far more valuable to the generality 
of readers, to serve and enlighten whom ought to 
be the scope of every writer, than speculative re¬ 
finements. 

At the same time, I would by no means disparage 
thfe admirable works of Aristotle. I have been de¬ 
lighted with the mhilosophical criticism of many 
writers of North Buaih, and with the beautiful illus¬ 
trations of ancient CTitics and philosophers, given to 
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the world by a Hurd and a Harris. All 1 mean to 
contend for is, that writers of this order should not 
depart from their proper sphere, that of philosophy i 
and, fropi a kind of literary Just of dominion, extend 
their empire over that agreeable sort of criticism, 
which has delighted and improved so many readers, 
and which has appeared so charming in tha works t 
of Longinus, Bounours, and Addison. 

As a .vindication of Addison, 1 will cite the words 
of his late penetrating biographer. u Before/ 1 says 
he, H the profound observers of the present race re* 
“ pose too securely on t^ic consciousness of tneir 
“ superiority to Addison, let them consider his 
“ Remarks on Oyjd, in which may be found speci- 
“ mens of criticism sufficiently subtle and refined; 
11 let them peruse likewise, his Essays on Wit, and 
f ( on the Pleasures of Imagination, in which he 
, “ founds art on %he base of nature, and draws tiie 
* principles of invention from dispositions inherent 
“ in the mind of man, with skill and elegance, such 
“ as his contemners will noheasily attain.’’ 

I have introddeetjt these remarks with an intention 
to vindicate the liberty of readers and writers, who 
really might fear to ^ive their opinions in general 
terms on the merit of a work, or a passage of it, 
while their remarks, unaccompanied with a formal 
and abstruse disquisition, might bo in danger of re¬ 
ceiving the cqptemptuous epithets of frivolous and 
superficial: epithets which writers ingenious indeed, 
but too much attached to jnetaphysical refinement, 
have ventured to bestow on, that ornament of letters 
and of mankind, the chief writer in the Spectator; 
an author, whose criticisms will live ana flourish, 
when the dry speculations which censure them shall 
fall to decay, and be as if they bad never been. 

And with respect to the vafuCand utility of those 
very subtle disquisitions in criticism, which have dis- 
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•tinguished the present age of literature, we. may 
•perhaps collect an idea of the degree in which we 
ought to estimate them, if we attend to the advice 
of a very judicious writer. 

‘*1 woAd advise,” says a gvat philologist, u a 
“ beginner in this elegant pursuit, the $udy of cri- 
“ ‘^ticism, to avoid subtle and far-fetched refinement,' 
which, as it is for the most part adverse to perspi- 
cuity and truth, may serve to make an able sophist, 
* but never an able critic." 


No.* XXVIA.** On tfys PcriodicatEssayists. 


I y\M not in the number of those politicians, who 
estimate national goo4 merely by extent of terri¬ 
tory, richness of revenue, and commercial impor¬ 
tance. I rather*think that Jure religion, good 
morals, fine taste, solid literature, and all those 
things, which, while they contribute to elevate 
human nature, contribute also to render private life 
dignified and comfortable, constitute that true na¬ 
tional good; to which politics, war, and commerce; 
are but subordinate and instrumemtaL 9 Indeed, one 
cannot always say so much in their praise; for, 
after all the noise which they ftiake in the world, 
they are often injurious to every thing, for which 
society appears, in the eye of reason, to have been 
o&pnelly instituted* < . 

Under this conviction, 1 cannot help thinking, that 
such writers as ah lddlson^and a Steele have caused 
a greater degree if national good than a Marlbo¬ 
rough and a Walpole. They nave successfully ys- 
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commended such qualities As adorn human nature, 
and such as tend also, in their direct consequences, 
to give grandeur and stability to empire. For, in 
truth, it is personal merit and private virtue, which 
can alone preserve a free country in a nrosp^ous 
state, and ^indeed render its prosperity desirable. 
How are men really the better for national pro&- • 
perity, when, as a nation grows rich, its morals are 
corrupted, mutual confidence lost, and debauchery 
and excess of all kinds pursued witli such general 
and unceasing^rdour, as seduces the mind Jo a 
state ef abject slavery and 'impotence ? If 1 am born 
in a country, where my mind and body are almost 
sure to be'corrtfjried by die influence of universal 
example, and* my soul deadened fci all its nobler 
energies, what avails it, thLt the country extends its 
dominion beyond the Atlantic and the Ganges ? It 
• had been better &r me that 1 had not been born, 
than born in such a country. 

Moralists, therefore, who have the art to convey 
their instruction .successfully are the most valuable 
patriots, and the trujst benefactor* to their country. 
And among these I place* in the highest rank,' be¬ 
cause of the more extehsive diffusion of their labours, 
the successful writers of periodici) lucubrations. 

Among these, the Tatlcr is ti?e first in the order 
of time, who will claim attention. For those which 
preceded were eqjtirely political and controversial, 
and soon sunk into oblivion, when the violence of 
party which produced them had subsided. But the 
general purpose of the Tetler, as *Stcelc himself 

« res» was to expose the false arts of life, to pull 
e disguises of cunning, vanity, and ostentation, 
o recommend a general simplicity in ourdrdsls, 
discourse, and behaviour. A fiepk-written with this 
^purpose was sure to survive tbdhransitory produc¬ 
tions of polemic and political virulence. 
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• Steele has mixed polftlcs with morality; andy in¬ 
deed, many of the first papers were of so hetero¬ 
geneous a composition, that, while an attempt was 
made to please all tastes*, there was scarcely' matter 
suffitient iff quantity of the same* kind to satisfy any 
jone. *fhe mixture of news and polities would be 
"disapproved in this age; but, at that time they 
served to allure common readers, who could scarcely, 
by any other means, have been enticed to give at¬ 
tention to subjects of taste and morality. 

The papers soon acquired new lustre by the co¬ 
operation of Addison. * Addison eclipsed Steele; 
but yet 1 cannot sufficiency admire the generosity 
of Steele, and his freedom from jealousy *nd envy. 
He felt Addison's "Superiority; but it seems to have 
excited no other emotions but gratitude and admi¬ 
ration. M This good office he performed,” says he,* 
speaking of the assistance which Addison gaup him# 
“ with such force of genius, humour, wit, and 
“ learning, that 1 fared jike a distressed prince who 
“ calls in a powerful neighbour to* his aid: I was 
“ undone by m>* auxiliary.” * Addison, indeed, 
added gravity and dignity to .the work, which has 
conferred on it a permanent vahie. The levity and 
the motley manner* of Steele would not have en¬ 
titled him to the attention of a succeeding age, 
though it might have pleased in his own day by its 
novelty. • # 

The general state of conversation and of literary 
improvement among those who*called themselves 
gentlemen, at the time in which the Taller was 
written, was low and contemptible- The men, who 
from their rank, fortune, and appearance, claimed 
the title of gentlemen, affected a 'Contempt for 
learning, and seeojfcd to consider ignorance as a 
mark of gentility. %The Tatler gradually opened 
their understandings, and furnished matter for iry- 
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proving conversation. It n6t only gave them infor 
motion on the particular topics on which it treated, 
but also, by leading them to think on all that passed 
before them, in a similar nflmner, insensibly?super- 
induced a habit o( ingenious and philosophical re¬ 
flection. (There was no longer a necessity of 
invariably recurring to politics; a subject, whiclnr* 
in its nature contentious, and often tends to sour 
the milk of human kindness. Indeed, it is said, 
that to divert the attention of the nation from poli¬ 
tical subjects, tfas one principal motive for the pub¬ 
lication of the Tatlcr and Spectator. Whatever 
was the motive, the result was highly beneficial to 
the natiofi at iSi^e, and”is felt in its influence at 
this hour. Steele, though he was Excelled by suby 
sequent writers, deserves *W1 that fame and grati¬ 
tude which is (\ue to the first projectors of every 
important institution. 

Addison, who had appeared with peculiar lustre 
in the Tatler, was to snine,again in the Spectator 
with still brighter and more permanent glory. The 
great charm of hiS diqtion, wlf ch has delighted 
readers of every cluss ( , appears to me to be a certain 
natural sweetness, ease, and delicacy, which no af¬ 
fectation can attain. Truths of(a$J kinds, the sublime 
and the familiar, the serious -end the comic, are 
taught in that peculiar style, which raises in the 
mind a placid 1 and equable flow' of emotions; that 
placidness and equability, which are in a particular 
manner adapted to*give peVmanency to all ow plea¬ 
surable feelings. A work, which warms our pas¬ 
sions, and hurries us on with the rapid vehemence 
of i|s style, may be read once or twice with plea¬ 
sure ; but it is the more tranquil style which is most 
frequently in unison with ourftntnds, and which, 
therefore, on the tenth ‘repetition, as Horace says, 
wjll afford fresh pleasure. Addison rejected that 
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levity and medley of matter! which often appeared 
disadvantageously in a single paper of the Tatlcr, 
and usually wrote regular treatises on the most im¬ 
portant and most interesting subjects of taste and 
moi&ity. ’Such subjects will neper be out of date; 
but ttag strictures on the dresses and diversions .of 
tile times, whatever merit they possessed, could not 
have rendered the work immortal. There are, in¬ 
deed, many papers of very moderate merit; but it 
dould not be otherwise, when the publication was 
daily, and the whole numher considerably more 
than half a thousand. Neither Addison’s other en¬ 
gagements, aor his abilities, great^s they confes¬ 
sedly were, could have allowed mm tO compose 
every spcculatidhl* 

The Guardian has vety properly been called a 
Continuation of the Spectator. Jits plan and its 
execution are in reality the same, though theseditor, 
as Steele may be called, intended a little variety in 
the original institution The instruction was in¬ 
tended to be conveyed in the character of a Guar¬ 
dian to the Lizarcfrfamily; Jbut (he design was by no 
means consistently supported. “ The cliaracter 
of the Guardian,” says a sagaclbus writer, u was too 
«* narrow and too sfinious: it might properly enough 
“ admit both the daties and the decencies of life, 
14 but seemed not to include literary speculations, 
4 and was in some degree violated oy merriment 
4 and burlesque. What had the Guardian of the 
1 Lizards to do with clubs of tftll or of little men, 

* with nests of ants, or Strada's prolusions ?” 

The Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian 
claim the first rank among the periodical writers, 
not only because they led the way, which however 
is a great merit,' b*t because they possess superior 
excellence, and rendered that excellence most 
diffusive |n its effect, by a popular node of .display- 
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ing it, Their example, however, has excited several 
followers, who have obtained and deserved a very 
illustrious reputation. 

With respect to the Rambler, if I have prejudices 
concerning it, they ^are -all in its favour. V read it at 
a .very earlri age with delight, and I hope, with im¬ 
provement. Every thing laudable and useful in tlie 
conduct of life is recommended in it, often in a new 
manner, and always with energy, and with a dignity 
which commands attention. When I consider it 
with a view to its effects on the generality of 1 the 
people, on those who stand most in need of this 
mode of instruction, it appears greatly inferior to 
the easy and natural Spectator. Those elegant and 
expressive words derived from the' Latin, which are 
called by common readers hard words, and which 
abound in the Rambler, will prevent the greater 
number from entering on the perusal. And indeed, 
with all my prepossessions in favour of this writer, 
1 cannot but agree with th# opinion of the public, 
which has condemned in his style an affected ap¬ 
pearance of pomposity. - The erfistant recurrence 
of sentences in tne fprm of what have been called 
triplets, is disgusting to all readers. But I will re¬ 
mind his censurers, that Ciceso 4 himself, in several 
of his works, fatigues the ear by *a close of his periods 
almost uniformly similar. Not only the numbers, 
but the very frords are frequently repeated in a few 
pages. I will also take the liberty to add in his de¬ 
fence, that the introduction of so many unusual and 
well-sounding words will gradually improve the 
English language, though it must necessarily cir¬ 
cumscribe the writer's popularity. It seems, hqjr- 
ever, as if he himself recognised <hc fault of perpe- 
triplets’ in his style, ginCe th^y are by no means 
ient in his last productions^’ 
fhe Adventurer is an imitation of the Rambler. 
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Ij is written with remarkable spirit, and with the 
benevolent design of promoting all that is good'and 
amiable. The stories make a very conspicuous 
figure in this work, and tend to difluse.its influence 
among thosq readers, who might probably have been 
deterred from reading it, bad it* consisted only of 
■"■didactic discourses, written in a style approaching 
to the lexiphantic. Triplets were greatly in 
fashion when the Adventurer was published, and it 
is* therefore no wonder that they abound in it. 
Greqj indeed are its merits in every view; but I 
cannot discover in the diction the sweetness and the 
delicacy of Addison. 

The World is written in*a style different from all 
the precoding. iPierc iB a certain gaiety and gen¬ 
tility diffused over it, whiah gives it a peculiar grace 
when considered only as a book of amusements 
That it inculcates morality with any peculiar force v . 
cannot be said. But it gives many valuable instruc¬ 
tions, without assuming the solemn air of a severe 
moralist. The World appears to nfewhen compared 
with the Rambler'^nd the Adventurer, like Horace 
when compared with Juveftal. The philosophy of 
the World is the philosophy of Aristippus. * 

The Connoisseurnbounas in wit ana a very plea¬ 
sant species of hungtiur. The book, however, is 
rather diverting than improving; yet, under the 
form of irony, many useful truths arc oonveyed with 
great success. There is no elevation of sentiment, 
and nojsublime discourses on religion and morality; 
but there is a great deal of good sense expressed 
with good-humoured drollery. The authors were 
by nature possessed of wit, and bad acquired a 
vety considerable knowledge of the classics. The 
comic writers, such} as Plautus and Terence, seem 
to have pleased them most, and they have rather 
undervalued the serious writers of morality. In 
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one perl of the twenty-seventh paper there is on 
oblique censure of the Rambler. 11 This new- 
44 Tangled manner of delivering our sentiments*” 
says the Connoisseur, 4< -is called writing sound 
44 sense; and* if I fipd this mode scorns likely to 
44 prevail*^ shall certainly think it expedient to give 
44 into it, and very suddenly oblige the world \vffh ar 
44 Connoisseur so sensible that it will be impossi- 
44 ble to understand it.” 

Every one of these works is calculated to promote 
good sense and virtue; and whatever may ty? tho 
defects of each, the variety of their manners is well 
suited to the variety of dispositions and of tastes 
which orcurU* the mass of mankind. They have 
been found experimentally to iirptove life as well as 
conversation. And, with respect to the improve* 
* ment of conversation* M nothing is so proper^for 
(< this purpose,** says the Bolid Johnson in his pre¬ 
face to Aadison's Poems* 41 as the frequent publ ; - 
44 cation of short papers* which wc read not an 
44 study but amusement. if the subject be slight, 
44 the treatise likewise is short. Vj Thc busy may find 
44 time* and the idle may find patience.” 


No. XXIX. K A Cultivated Mind is necessary to ren 
der Retirement agreeable . 


FEmpre able to bear solitti^ and, though retire* 
me f is the ostensible objectoftjie greater part, yet* 
when they are enabled by sudjess to retire* they 
feel themselves unhappy* ; Pemliar powers and ele¬ 
gance of mind are necessary to enable us to draw all 
r * • t 
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our rcsouroos from ourselves. In a remote and 
solitary village, the mind must be Internally active 
ill a great degree, or it will be miserable for want of 
employment. But in gfeat and populous cities, 
even while it is passive, it will be constantly amused. 

It is impossible to walk the streets, without finding 
Jh^attfcntion powerfully solicited on e?ery side* 
JSo exertion is necessary. Objects pour themselves 
into the senses, and it would be difficult to prevent 
their admittance. But in retirement, there must be 
a^pirit of philosophy and a store of learning, or else 
sill lift fancied bliss will vanish* like the colour of 
the rainbow. 

Poor Cowley might be .said to^Jje melancholy 
mad. He languished for solitude, arjd wished to 
hide himself in the*wilds jof America. But, alas! 
he was not able to yupport the solitude of a coun-. 
try willage! 

I lately paid a visit to a friend, who has withdrawn"* 
from the hurry of business to enjoy the sweets of a 
rural retirement in the sauth of Wales. His house 
is situated on an eminence, which* commands an 
agreeable prospect# At the bottom of his garden, 
which is laid out in a taste peouliar to himself, yet 
entirely conformable to nature,‘runs a small river, 
remarkable for the sTuDothnesyof its surface and the 
clearness of its water ? but though though the house 
is perfectly agreeable in situation, some have 
thought that the freshness of the air, the beauty of 
the scenery, and the silence of retirement, can by 
no mepfts compensate tbe want of a neighbourhood s 
for, to say the truth, there is not a single bouse to 
be seen within a mUe nf my friend's little solitary 
villfc except one poorcotfage, which is inhabited by 
his gardener. .1 

1 hough 1 was at nrst, likesjthe rest, much disposed 
to disapprove the solitude of my friend’s habitation; 
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yet, when I hail resided with him a little while, and 
had enjoyed the calm and rational pleasures of phi¬ 
losophic case, I became enthusiastically fond of se¬ 
questered life. It must, indeed, be confessed, that 
llilario possesses some peculiar qualities necessary 
to render solitude agreeable. He has a natural 
sweetnes^of temper, a refined taste for litera^re- 
and music, and, at the same time, some relish for 
the common diversions of the country. But though 
he divides the greater part of hi? time in the alter¬ 
nate amusements of his books, his harpsichord, his 
dogs and his horses, yet* is he never so happy as 
in the enjoyment of the conversation of a friend, 
whose ra? ( nnewwaud sentiments are congenial with 
his own. < „ 

It must not be forgotten, that he derives much of 
. his pleasure from a knowledge o{botany and natural 
^ philosophy, which he acquired in the former |>art 
v Uf his life. His acquaintance with these sciences 
enables him to make great improvements in the 
cultivation of his garden, where almost every plant, 
which is curious, ireful, or beautiful, is brought to 
its highest perfection. *■ 

It might perhaps^be supposed from his sequestered 
manner of life, that he is utterly unacquainted with 
the living world. Hfc takes tare, however, to in¬ 
form himself of the topic of the day. by attending to 
periodical publications of repute and authenticity; 
and he is allowed to make most pertinent observa¬ 
tions on the taste^manners, and politics of the pre¬ 
sent times. His remarks always have thife pecu- 

« :>wiog perhaps to his distance from parties, 
y savour of that liberal spirit, which marks 
: gentleman and thocitizen of the world: 

The great evil of solitude is, ^hat reason becomes 
weak for want of exercise, while the powers of ima¬ 
gination are invigorated by indulgence. The gloomy 

J§ w 
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ideas of Popish superstition were derived fron\ the 
cells of the monastery. Fanaticism and bigotry, 
melancholy and despair, have usually been pro¬ 
duced in the cave and nhe convent. . Happy in a 
mind furnisjied with ideas of, every kind, Hilario is 
never ?t a loss for occasions to exert thg powers of 
hi^reafon; and can, at all times, divert his imagi¬ 
nation from the horrors of the spleen, by the pleasing • 
employments pf literary pursuits. 

% The avocations of an active life shortened a visit 
wlucji I would gladly have protracted. I return to 
the engagements of the* world, su pported by the 
soothing expectation, that a time will come, when 1 
shall be able to spend the Evening life on a sweet 
retreat, like thatoof*Hilario. • 

With a virtuous and cheerful family about one, 
with a few faithful end good-humoured friends, with 
a well-selected collection of cleganf books, and witJ>* 
a competency, one may enjoy comforts even in the 
deserted village, which the city, with all its diver¬ 
sions, cannot supply. 


No. XXX. On Affeltation of the Vices and Follies 
of Men of Eminence . 


It has frequently happened, that men, distinguished 
by their genius, have, from an unsettled habit of 
We, from an affectation of singularity, or from un- 
corflhion warmth of constitution, neglected 'the 
common rules of prldence, and plunged themselves 
into all the miseries of vice*fend dissipation. They 
who are but slightly acquainted with the lives of our 
vol. xli. Iq 
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English writers, can recoiled many instances of men 
of the brightest parts, whose lives, after an uninter' 
rupted course of misery, have terminated under the 

J ircssure of w^nt in the confinement of a gaol. They 
lave been admired, and at the same time neglected ; 
praised, and at the 'same time starved. 

'As the consequences of their imprudence are 
nerally fatal, and generally known, a reasonable 
mind would scarcely believe, that any should be 
found ambitious of treading in their footsteps, wher 
they err. Yet, such attraction has the brilliancy of 
literary reputation, that cvciy witling, who pens a 
atanza, while lie should be engrossing a deed, looking 
upon himself a&-U genius- of uncommon magnitude, 
thinks it necessary, in order to complete his cha¬ 
racter, to plunge into thet*excesses of drunkenness 
and debauchery. When his follies have thrown him 
^ut of his profession, ruined his health, and shut 
nidi up in a prison, he consoles himself with reflect¬ 
ing, that he shares the same fate wliich the great 
wits, his predecessors, have suffered before him. 
He is happy even tq be wretched..with an Otway, a 
Hrydcn, or a Savage. 

This unfortunate qpnduct is owing to a mistaken 
opinion, too generally adopted.; that vice is the 
mark of laudable spirit, ana thpt spirit is the cha¬ 
racteristic of genius. Prudence, caution, common 
sense, are, in 4he idea of many, the concomitants of 
dulncss. The phlegmatic disposition of a fool, say 
they, can guide Ignt through life in the straight 
road of prudence; but the volatility of genius is 
continually tempted to turn out of the direct path 
to gather flowers on the sides, to view every pleasing 
project, and to discover new ways through unae- 
quented labyrinths. I . 

But it may be a reasonable question, whether 
this propensity to deviation maf not be a weakness, 
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rather than a superior fetrength of mind; whether it 
*is not sometimes the voluntary effect of pride and 
affectation; and whether it is not oftener caused by 
a restlessness of constitution, than by a more ener¬ 
getic activity, or an acutcr perception. Sensibility 
of mind, and fineness of feeling!, are always the at- 
tjsidaftts of true genius. These, whiAi by them¬ 
selves constitute a good heart, when joined to a • 
good head, naturally give a greater tendency to' 
Virtue than to vice: for they are naturally charmed 
with beauty, and disgusted with deformity of every 
kina. Virtue, therefore, wild is amiable in the eyes 
of her encmicB, must have additional charms for 
tlioBC whose 6U8ceptibility»of beauty is iqpre delicate 
and refined; and.vice, who is naturally loathsome, 
must appear uncommonly odious to those who arc 
uncommonly shocked at every species of turpitude. 

"Nor want there instances to pfove, that men of. 
the most exalted genius can be men of the ixidst 
unspotted virtue. Addison, the glory of our nation, 
was only equalled in lvis abi lilies ^by his piety, by 
the purity of his^norals, the \ptegnty of nis heart, 
and the prudence of his conduct. Pope was a man 
of exemplary piety and goty]ness. Gay, though 
licentious in his citings, is said to have been un¬ 
contaminated by tfy6 vices of the world, and though 
instances are numerous on the other side, yet these 
few are sufficient for the refutation of that prevalent 
notion, that great genius is incompatible with sin¬ 
gular prudence and consistent virtue. 

The folly df those who are only pretenders to 
genius, and who affect vice as essential to the cha¬ 
racter they assume, is as pitiable as it is ridiculous. 
Ulcir egregious vanity will probably redder all ad¬ 
dresses to tliem.udblcs: but they may take it js an 
infallible prediction, that dear-bought experience 
will soon induce thfim to wish they bad altered their 
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conduct, when it shall be too late to enjoy the bene¬ 
fits or an early amendment. 

The fatal error of supposing vice the characteris¬ 
tic of spirit, has led many a parent to undo the 
child whose sappiness he roost wished to promote. 
The man of parts and fashion sends indeed his boy 
to-school; but cannot bear that he should applyJto 
books with any remarkable diligence, lest he should 
be mistaken for a plodder; nor that he should be 
singularly tractable and modest, lest he should bp 
thought deficient in spirit; but ventures to form 
sanguine hopes of his future eminence, if he is the 
ringleader of every riot, and is fortunate enough to 
gain at school &e appellation of a Pickle. 

Great writexs have indeed indirectly patronized 
the cause of scepticism ancVimmorality ; but if names 
are to have weight in this argument, to a Hume, a 
Rousseau, a Voltaire, we may confidently oppose, a 
Xnwtb, a Hurd, a Johnson, and many more in the 
retired walks of literary life, whom every Virtue, as 
well as every Muse, is proad to claim as her de¬ 
serving votary. * , 


No. XXXI. Oft the Inequalities of Genius. 
• * 


The experience of every man, who has dbvotcd 
himself to literature, wilt evince tlie truth of the 
remark, that there are times when the mind, how¬ 
ever impelled by inclination, or urged by necessity, 
is incapable of submitting to ttie. confinement of 
application. The liveliest imaginations, and the 
strongest intellects, are sometimes bewildered in 
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dulncss and stupidity, and a Homer nods with all 
the drowsiness of a Bavius. * 

There are, in consequence of the unequal power 
of exertion which the mind experiences, inequalities 
of excellence in every author, whether ancient or 
modern. The most admired prdtluctions have some 
pasts,«in which not only no merit is Visible, but 
which abound with faults. It can neither be sup- % 
posed, that the failures arise from real and inherent 
inability, or that they are voluntary. Their authors 
acknowledged excellencies in other performances, 
will^iot admit the formqr; and their solicitude for 
the success of their works must exclude the latter 
supposition. Such an affect cp;t» therefore, bo 
attributed to nci cause, but the unaccountable ine¬ 
qualities of the finest gergus, at different hours, and 
in different situations. 

The English can boast a numerous train of. 
writers, who, in their several departments, have 
approached very nearly to the standard of perfec¬ 
tion; but scarcely one of them can be named, 
whose works are not defornmd *by compositions 
utterly unworthyhf him. *It is nardly credible, that 
the author of Paradise Lost«pould nave produced 
some of those soqnets which pass under nis name, 
but which bear no*mark of his genius. Dryden, 
who wrote the ode* on Cecilia’s day, composed a 
set of wretched tragedies in rhyme i the ode was, 
indeed, dictated by genius, but the tragedies arose 
from no other inspiration than that of want. 

In this poinf, as weU as in many others, tberi is 
an exact analogy between the moral and literary 
world. It has longbeen the complaint of the expe¬ 
rienced, that no human foresight, no prudenccr, can 
at all times ensurefprosperity, and avert ill-fortune. 
Something still arises to baffle the counsels of the 
wise, and to coynttract the intentions of the good. 
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The Iloman satirist jias indeed asserted, that For¬ 
tune's a deity of our own creation, and that he, who 
submits to the guidance of prudence, needs not the! 
interposition otany supernatural power; but expe¬ 
rience proves'the assertion to be rather the effusion 
of a rigid and affected philosophy, th&n the 'cool 
suggestion bf well informed reason. The observa¬ 
tion of a sacred moralist, that the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, is more 
agreeable to truth, and has been confirmed by the 
repeated testimony of some thousand years. 
Wisdom is often found guijty of folly, and ingei'iuity 
of error. 

Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the same 
individual, there is a remarkable,instance in the 
great Newton. Of him it»is said, that, in the ad¬ 
vanced period of his life, he was ynable to compre- 
Jiend his own works. Tha| understanding, wlrtch 
‘ohee penetrated far beyond the limits of the visible 
creation, became so debilitated, as to be incapable 
of retracing its own progress* a memorable instance 
of human infirmity, ^sufficient to humble pride, and 
silence envy. 1 

As merit cannot always ensure success, even in 
the exertion of its peculiar excellence, so is it by 
no means certain of obtaining 'a good reception in 
the world: for history and experience furnish many 
examples to prove, that wealth and power are not 
the necessary consequences of wisdom and virtue. 
To be wise and virtuous, may be learned from an 
Epictetus; to be fortunate, from others. 

it might indeed be supposed, that strength of in¬ 
tellects, accuracy of judgment, and extensive eru¬ 
dition, would either secure to themselves good for¬ 
tune, or would, at least, foe rewarded by the world; 
but it is an incontestable truth, that poets and philo¬ 
sophers! of every age and every" nation! have been 
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almost as much distinguished by their indigence, as 
their ingenuity. Poverty and poetry arc aljnost 
synonymous, while the unerring experience of man¬ 
kind has reduced it to a proverb, that “ fools have 
fortune.” * ■ • 

The insufficiency of merit, and of honest endea¬ 
vours,* A to the acquisition of fame and fyrluno, has 
given occasion to the discontented to repine, and to 
censure the oeconoroy of human affairs; but theyT" 
who are conversant in the investigation of fund 
Causes, easily perceive, that such a dispensation 
ten A to perfect virtue, by the exercise of patience. 

All sublunary excellence is indeed transitory. 
Not only the external goods of fortune, but the 
mental advantages, which are commonly Represented 
os out of the re3bh"of accident, are subject to decay 
and perpetual fluctuatiiftn They who labour to 
ascend the heights of virtue anjl learning, often 
slide back in their passage, or fall at once from the * 
6ununit when it is attained. If then’ neither wisdom, 
knowledge, genius, ncyr virtue, are stable and sta¬ 
tionary, we must learn not to confide in them with 
presumptuous sedhrity, b^t tofput our whole trust, 
where alone it can repose wjthout danger, even on 
the rock of ages* • 


No. XXXII. Men of Genius do not always excel in t 
• common Conversation* Jn a Letter* 


When you weref with me last, 1 remember you 
expressed yoar surprise, Jthat Varus, who has indu¬ 
bitable marks of 4rue genius in bis writings, ap- 
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pcarcd utterly destitute o£ spirit and vivacity in 
conversation. You seemed at a loss to account for 
the dulncss of a man, whose pages are replete with 
wit and humour; and you # wcre astonished to find, 
that he who 'had engaged in the deepest disquisi¬ 
tions with all the-subtilty of argument - , appeared 
unable to support a trifling conversation s >n Jthc 
.JEfimmon topics of the day. You did not perhaps 
recollect, that great mituls can exert themselves 
with full forcc only on great occasions. Either 
from pride, Misuse, or natural inability, poets und 
philosophers are known to appear inferior irf the 
arts of conversation, and the little decencies of 
common life, to. the illiterate beau, and the super¬ 
ficial female. 4 

It has been said, you l^now, that they who arc 
employed in sublime speculations, learn to despise 
every subordinate, object as^ unworthy their regard 
or cultivation. Where this is really the case, it is 
easy to account for the aukwardness of men of wit 
and letters; for it is imposriblc to bestow pains in 
the acquisition of what wc despise: but your own, 
as well as my experience, will fdrnish instances of 
those who have thought it a misfortune not to be 
able to shine at the tea-table as well as in the 
schools. A man of this character, though he can 
trace a system through all its irihzes, is often inca¬ 
pable of expatiating on the common subjects of a 
new play, a new face, a new ministry, with tolerable 
accuracy or politeness. , 

One might naturdllysuppose, however, that when 
at last these exalted personages condescend to open 
their lips, something uncommonly excellent would 
coma out; but we often, in other instances as mil 
as in this, indulge our expectations farther than 
reason and experience scepa to justify. The greatest 
men are still but men, and in i he common inter- 
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course oflife, arc of necessity uptiUa level with the 
villgar. 1 dare say, you remember a shrewd rcrilark 
oV a writer, whose name I cannot recollect. That 
. no great man ever appeared great in the $yes of 
his va/et de chambre . In truth many objects in the 
moral, as n%ll as natural world,* seem larger when 
vieuied*imperfectly and obscurely. The meteor 
which strikes the distant beholder with fear and* 
astonishment, is found, upon a nearer view, to be 
nothing but a vapour; and the philosopher, who is 
the object of awe and veneration among those who 
never approach him, becomes, when closely in¬ 
spected in the humble occupations Of common life, 
little more than a coramonanan, # 

Life h?s often Jbeen compared to a« Drama, and 
the world to a Stage. \ believe the subject we 
have been now considering will increase the resem¬ 
blance. Various indeed are the«characters when 
they appear on the public Stage; but when they 
retire behind the scenes, and put off the glittering 
outside which fascinated beholders, the monarch, 
the hero, the philo&ppher, are foi^uHn those common 
weaknesses which humiliate? their aspiring nature, to 
be more nearly on a level wjh the peasant, than 
their pride is willing to allow. 

It has been said, that one tnan i*b capable of ex¬ 
celling others, in qualities superinduced by his own 
efforts, as much as the species of marv surpasses the 
species of brutes. This indeed is apparently true; 
yst-he who expects to find the igo&t improved indi- 
vidu&J^uniformfy excellent, knows little of human 
nature. A Grandison is scarcely less fabulous than 
a Phoenix. 

All sorts of excellencies can never be united in 
one man. The wofld is unreasonable when it ex¬ 
pects, that they who write*we!l should always shine 
in the little arts df convivial intercourse. It is 
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enough, that their minds are engaged in subjects 
of importance, and that they arc both able aftd 
willing to communicate their meditations to the 
Public, Few have written*better than Addison, yet 
Addison was remarkable for taciturnity. lie was 
however, we arc tbld, agreeable and talkative among 
select frichd9 and men of letters. In truth,*co*ver- 
cation cannot be long supported with spirit, but 
among equals in point of abilities and attainments; 
and men of great genius and profound learning do 
not often meet their equals. 


No. XXXIII. Verbal *Criticism undeservedly des¬ 
pised. In a Letter. w 


I cannot help thinking *you were too severe in 
what you said against those civics who have em¬ 
ployed themselves in Verbal disquisitions. You 
well know, that ridiodle con make things, of acknow¬ 
ledged utility, appear vain aryl* frivolous. And to 
tell you the truth, I believe, you do not keep your 
exquisite talent for ridicule under that restraint 
which candour and moderation acem to require. 

1 must indee4 allow, that Verbal Criticism, like 
many other laudable pursuits, is apt to deviate into 
ab&urdity, when not under the regulation of reason 
and good sense. Inquiries into the works of nature 
are highly useful and pleasing; but even these have 
been perverted by ignorance and bigotry, and fiave 
produced those disgraces of*tbe human mind, 
alchemy and judicial atftrologv. Investigations of 
jjjf manners and inatitutiqps orantiquity are known 
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to promote knowledge, by ascertaining ambiguous 
subjects, and to give pleasure, by gratifying a natural 
curiosity; these however have likewise degene¬ 
rated into all those absurdities which form the cha¬ 
racter of the pedantic antiquarian, and the'trilling 
virtuoso. • * • 

Mbhca you censure verbal critics, yoit certainly 
forget how much you are indebted to them. 
lieve me, you would never have had that general 
acquaintance vfith the classics, had you been obliged 
to toil through all those difficulties, which the Com- 
mentfttors, at the revival of 'learning, took §uch 
pains to remove. Rescued from the cells of Monks, 
whose minds w ere as dark $b their habitations, the 
manuscripts of qncient authors were fulf of errors 
and interpolations, and it # was impossible to read a 
page of many celebrated writings without being, 
eml/krrassed with obscurity and impeded by chasms, 
which collation or conjecture only could supply: 
You may laugh, if you please, at the phlegmatic 
disposition of those who could go through tho 
drudgery of collating a dozen manuscript copies, 
to find the proper place of a*conjunction or an 
adverb; yet, however merry* you may be on the 
occasion, you will be obliged™ acknowledge tho 
utility of the labour. • I am aware, that these fmin- 
taking students have* been stigmatized with appel¬ 
lations of the lowest kind, 'and that they have been - 
called porters in the republic/of letters, and theft 
works, the scaffoldings of Mteratusc: but let it bo 
remembered, that tnoughthe "greatest share of 
praise be due to the architect, yet will his plans and 
models, however ingeniously formed, avail but little 
without the co-optetatlon of the labourer, and-the 
assistance of the jmfffold. 

But without insisting on the advantage derived 

from this kind of eriuciwn, in the illustration of 

a * 
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ancient authors, I think it ^evident, that it deserves 
cultivation, were it only because it contributes to 
ascertain, and to refine our own language. 

If you review the stato of Literature, you will 
find few writers who have attained an elegance in 
their own language, before it has been examined by 
gramnnrions, and reduced to fixed rules of analogy. 
„gjtrength and vigour thev may pm haps have dis¬ 
played, since these ait the genuine products of 
natural genius. But to the most animated sent 1 * 
ments, and nervous expressions, they have been 
unable to add the grace of a correct and polished 
style. 

If then we make pretensions to taste, and prefer 
elegance to deformity, and perspicuity to confu¬ 
sion, we must not refuse to veibal criticism, that 
praise which we readily bestow pn the other parts 
of literature. « t 

The world has long been prejudiced against com¬ 
pilers of ‘Dictionaries, anil has viewed them rather 
in the light of elaborate plodders, than of men of 
taste and genii#; but candour jnust confess, thgf 
learning is more indebted to Dictionaries and 
Lexicons, than to apy other production whatever; 
since, without these, the ancignt writings, those 
sources of literature, 'must h&Ve remained unintel¬ 
ligible. The English language lias been enriched 
by th$ Shakfpeares, the Miltons, the Lockes of 
former times; but it may with truth be said, to have 
been refined and embellished by the grammarians 
and the great lexicographer of the present age. It 
is from the labours of Verbal critics, that our lan¬ 
guage will receive the only excellencies it wanted, 
purity and correctness. 
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# No. XXXIV. On the Necessity and Methotl of 
Encouraging in the Community the Prevalence of 
Virtuous Love. 


The passion of love possesses an influence on'Hfer 
so extensive gnd important, that the moralist, who 
^kes it not into consideration, is guilty of a great 
omission. Virtuous love is not only attended with 
the sweetest pleasures whicli this life affords, but 
is highly conducive to the improvement of human 
nature. Like the sun in the spring, whose warmth 
calls fotfli the latent powers of veget&tion, love ex¬ 
cites and cherishes somcaof those amiable disposi¬ 
tions, which would otherwise have remained fdr 
ever in a concealed and a torpifl state. It often 
improves the understanding no less than-the heart, 
and the transformation which Iphigenia is said to 
Have produced in Cymfln, is neither unnatural nor 
uncommon. 

But it seems to be a jusf complaint, that virtuous 
love is of late much less frequent than it has been, 
and than it ought Jo be. very gross passion, 
which usurps the name of love, but which, instead 
of improving the heart Or the faculties, degrades 
them both, is become there universal and more 
licentious. Where lust and libertinism greatly, 
prevail, the hearts of the peof^e at large are too 
debauched to be able to entertain a virtuous passion 
for a single object. Thus marriage is avoided as a 
restraint, or, if it is sought, it is sought from interest 
aloffe. But the greater part of women are not blest 
with the gifts ofHoltune. How then are they to be 
entered into n state, for "which God, and nature, 
and reason, and virtue, Jevidently designed thyu ? 

VOL. XLI, f , A 
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Their -whole dependence fof nuptial felicity, and 
. indeed for the accomplishment of one great end of 
their existence, must rest on the power they possess 
of exciting a virtuous affection: a poor dependence 
according to the state of morals in this age!.for, 
with all the graces of personal beauty, and the 
superior chiinns of delicacy and sense, vntuous 
women will be slighted, and even despised, by the 

G reater number of young men, who even glory in 
aving blasted the budding blossoms of love in the. 
pestilential air of a brothel, and who have sacrificed 
those first fine sensibilities, which return no more, to 
some infamous and impure prostitute. So the rose 
of beauty and of innocence blooms and decays un¬ 
plucked. tie who should admire Jt, love it and 
take it to his bosom, turns,away to cull the noisome 
weed which stings him while he touches it, and ulti¬ 
mately poisons both his body and his mind. 

'I wish >t were in the power of the moralist to 
restore the rights of female innocence gad beauty, 
and to relume the lamp of virtuous love. ThO 
virtue and happiness, of both sexee would be greatly 
augmented by such an event. It seeing indeed, 
*that it would be pep«»Uar)y favourable to female 
dignity, Upon which the -good morals of the world 
greatly depend. For Whatever authority the men 
may claim, experience has uniformly proved, that 
the affairs of the world are in great measure regu¬ 
lated by the women. If their minds are properly im¬ 
proved, and their seytimentii duly exalted, the great 
influence they possess ittfil be directed to promote 
all that can render lifb more dignified and comfort* 
able^ But if they umtelf* increasing profligacy, or 
do htft exert themselves to fpfitife it, that profligacy 
will be extreme. They should openly profess, not 
only to pursue* virtue, and *11 that » laudable in 
themselves, hut to-Value the ate most, who mom*. 
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excel In virtue and in laudable qualities. •They!; 
.bitty rest assured, that when they cease to listen to? 
licentious love, they will be courted with all the 
ardour and idolatrous Veneration of *a pure and a 
virtuous heart. They will .rise; in the ideas of the 
lover,, and will appear to deserve tlig epithet, of 
angel ifc, which he now often bestows on them merely. 
in derision. ? 

The neglected ladies may assure themselves, that 
the mutual passion of the sexes is too powerful tq 
be overcome by any human art. But it roay^ be If 
directed, and taught to*defeat its natural purpose* 
And here it must be confessed, that the rare appear^ 
ance of virtuous love, and ffie neglect which virtuous 
women experience* in this age, is in "great measure 
derived from the increase of female prostitution. 
Yojjng men are allowed great liberties by the foolish 
indulgence of parents, 9 and they*cannot use those 
liberties In walking the strectB, without being soli* 
cited to gratify aim pall those passions, which were 
meant to give ardour ami perseverance to a virtuous 
lord. It is but too probabje, that the majority will 
listen to the syren song; and the very first debauch 
Will take off that keen edgj*of aemnbifitjr which 
would have led to virtuoUa connexion. ‘^Tir vain 
is some beautiful/ accomplished, and tandeent crea¬ 
ture, recommended to the young heir by his parents, 
and her own beauty and merit, tif declares hito- 
self averse from marriage. But why ? From reason 
and principle?. The truth is, that * he has lost his 
seniiouities in the hauhts bf vice, and wilt not marry, 
till a rottenness of bones* and a dissipation of for¬ 
tune, bare rendered a nurse and a dowry desirable. 
Buffhad lie never misI into the snares of the pros¬ 
titute, be would hAe retained his natural affection, 
and could not havereristed youth, bounty, and ele* 
ganoe united. Sow! tmj[py maid* who is nowjeft 
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to pine away in celibacy, would triumphantly have 
dragged the willing captive to the altar; but he ha- 
learned a degree of cunning in the regions of old 
Drury, which teaches him«to defy beauty, and to 
despise the very idea of matrimony, but os it may 
tend to the augmentation of his fortune^ With his 
cufining, he'has probably gained diseases and debi¬ 
lity; which are better adapted to raise a nausea 
than conciliate affection. The inference I mean to 
draw from these remarks is, that the public good 
requires, that the vigilance of the magistrate should 
be faithfully exerted in diminishing the number of 
prostitutes. Instead of which it has been some¬ 
times insinuated, that chey are politically neces¬ 
sary- 

I cannot help thinking glso, that the restraints of 
law, which through the interposition of avarice and 
ambition, have been laid oi\ marriage, have greatly 
contributed to discourage virtuous love, and, to pro¬ 
mote debauchery. The marriage-act, it is sah%i& 
justified by the example of foreign nations;, 
also is arbitrary pqwer, and tl^re are few ,ne$$* 
which, in their nature, "and spirit, tend mere to 
despotism than the qmroage-act. But, omitting to 
considerit in a political view, 1 ( shall view it for a 
moment as it affects the morahs of the sexes. ,Men 
marry, and ought indeed to marry, from the influ¬ 
ence of love,# OS well as from the dictates of pru¬ 
dence. Let us then suppose the case of two voung 
and virtuous persons poi^erfully struck with each 
other’s agreeable qualities,*and deeply in love. If 
they could be married, without delay, and without 
a^djous attention to a va^ety of troublesome and 
flKve formalities, it ls^^Uy probable obey 
^Pd^mmediately marryV^f%H£y have not self- 
command, the consequences of being obliged to 
postpone a legal union irestich as terminate in 

^ s f V % 
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shame and ruin. If thfcy resolve to go through aSt 
fhe forms of the marriage-act, and to wait years foe; 
the accomplishment of their wishes, as poor human 
nature cannot constantly keep alive any of its better 
passjpns during a very long. time, the lover cools, 
or finds ne& objects, or learns td gratify his sensual 
appetites where no restraints are reqiflred. The 
makl is forsaken, and the lover corrupted. Had - 
they been married, both might have been happy 
and useful members of society. Marriage tends 
greatly to promote virtue of every sort; not only 
as it furnishes a lawful and natural mode of gran* 
lying the passions, but as it calls forth industry^* 
and renders a good character and the esteem or 
others desirable, because necessary So the support 
of a family* But thought will venture to assert, 
that the multipHqation of restraints on the proper. 
intercourse of the sexes naturally*tends to promote 
an improper intercourse, since an intercourse there ’ 
must be, vet I will add, that alteration in an act, 
fRwbkth toe domestic happiness of every family in 
m fpihgdom is ittferested, should not take place, 
but after the coolestdelibtfation, and the testimony 
of long apd decisive experience* Villains, there is 
no doubt, will avail themselves of a freedom from 
restraint, to allure t$e incautious female into matri¬ 
mony, merely for the sake of her fortune, which 
will peihsps be expended in supporting a courtesan* 
Surety some precaution must be tqkpn by human 
laws to prevent this crus! speeds of fobberj* To 4 
rob a Tether or his dAL, add then to forsake or 
injure that ‘*i father can feel the 

agonizing pang thifriws pntberefleetion. * „• 

The beet meth<^p^r«M% virtuous love Is td 
pay peculiar attmrt$#tutbe moral and religious edu¬ 
cation of botb ibs sefces.* Polite and learned ac- 
complisbment»tJi|b1lQifte| so attended to as to ex- 
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dude tlic formation of virtuous principles. As to 
the education of girls, in particular, it has been 
severely though truly said, that many of them are 
trained ns if they were to prostitutes by profes- 
sion. They arc often left unacquainted with (eco¬ 
nomical management, or with any one urt that can 
render them useful. The higher classes are,totally 
at g loss even in the first management of their off¬ 
spring; and it is not to be wondered at, if they, 
who know not how to be wives, are soon degraded 
to the rank of harlots. A proper education, cori- 
siating of moral, religious, literate, and (economical 
^instruction, cannot fail to make them set a due 
value on themselves, anji to enable them to pursue 
the methods most consistent with their dignity and 
happiness, fiilie who is taught to f say her prayers, 
and to value the testimony of a good conscience, 
will at once he rendered a fitter bbject of virtuous 
love, and less inclined to entourage any other. She 
will be respected as well as loved, as capable of 
becoming a valuable wife,, and will be ocd# no& 
courted with the wantonness of transitory desire 
: merely as a mistress '} - 

The women, it nnyi be owned, are in this age 
greatly their own ^nfemiei It is a just complaint, 
that the men are less sensible «oV their beauty and 
accomplishments than they ought to be. But it 
must be remembered, that such is tlte nature of 
man, that be* despises evejy good which is too 
i obvious and too plentiful. The women have con¬ 
fessedly laid The men have* by a 

natural consequence,"f^ended their admiration. 
Ease and forwardness ^ address, and excessive 
familiarity, are jestabKstiilby the law of fashion; 
and i\egleet and cohtytt^^|W{bw by the law of 
nature* Woman was designed to'he pursued, and 
not to pursue. A veil incnftucf&beatitv. and reserve 
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increases and preserves love by mixing it with re¬ 
spect. Where there is no respect, there v> np 
Virtuous love* What looks like it, is sl devil in aft 
angel’s form, even lust an indelicate name indeed; 
but let it be remembered, that to -bestow good 
names on d>ad things is to give* them a passport in 
the wQrld, under a delusive disguise. + 

The understandings of women arc in every respect 
equal to those of men when equally cultivated* 
They must perceive themselves greatly interested 
In diffusing among the men the ardour and sincerity 
of awirtuous love. Their understandings and hearts 
arc both well able to accomplish this great ptlrpose* 
I offer only imperfect hints* The women will im¬ 
prove upon them, I hope, and show thrir utility by 
giving "them rdhl •efficacy. 1 doubt not but that, 
upon reflection, they wilrbe as desirous as they are 
abte, to stop thS progress of female corruption by 
means very different •from the" establishment .of 
polygamy. • 

m Let the rights of nature be restored, and let her 

S ' e be bounded by no other restraints but those 
religion, Anson, qpd experience have esta¬ 
blished* 


No. XXXV. Hints fa those who are designed fo t 
Ike Life of a GcntUktm without a Profession . 


To inherit an af|peR{ fortune, and to be exempted 
from the vulgar cP*$$ of life, seems to be a lot pecu* 
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fiarly favourable to the advancement and the secu¬ 
rity of human happiness. The greater number of 
men are compelled by necessity to proceed in the 
same road, without liberty to deviate or select the 
objects of their attention; but the rich heir beholds 
the world, and alh that it contains, pUced like a 
plentiful feiAt before him, and appears to have h'ttle 
else to do, but to reach out his hand, and to take 


what he finds most agreeable to his taste. 

Such a lot is usually envied; but it is really not 
happier than others. Providence is not so partial, 
as, or) a first and a cursory view, it appears tb be. 
It seems indeed to establish a kind of equilibrium 
of happiness. And expedience evinces, that caprice, 
false delicacy, r artificial wants, vanity, pride, covet¬ 
ousness, and envy, usually render the lives of the 
rich and unemployed, not in thq least more plea- 
♦ curable than the condition of the honest, health}', 
and industrious poor. ' 

It is however certain, that to inherit an indepen¬ 
dent fortune is in itself a noble privilege, and litdt 
it ought to be highly conducive to real enjoyment 
I shall therefore beg leave to offer a few hints to 
those, who are setting out in life with the distin¬ 
guished advantage of arich inheritance. As all the 
real benefit of such a* condition depends on the 
judicious use of it, if the moralist can point out 
means (o secure that point, lie may be said to con¬ 
tribute more to the improvement of the young man’s 
instate, than if he procured % subscription to u loan, 
or put him in a yrity 10* tjml b ten per cent Of his 
monra^ 

IH first place, I hcpr&e young man will not 
be soVistaken in his idewgroamfoes* as to imagine, 
that hq Kan be happy In dohtjfiiefhtng. Universal 
and unvaried experience has proved, that be who 
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does nothing is a wretch* The same experience has 
declared it probable, that he will not only be 
iftiserable but wicked* 

He must resolve to repder himself useful on two 
accounts: first, because it is a duty he owes the 
comnfunity hi return for the protection of his pro- 
perty; •and, secondly, because it is a duly he ow^s 
to himself to be as happy as possible: and this 
cannot be, notwithstanding all the real aud pre¬ 
tended gratifications of riches, without useful ac¬ 
tivity. It will not be enough to make him Bleep 
with tranquillity, merely to have dressed weU»> : to 
have danced at a ball, presided at a horse-rapor pr r 
driven a phaeton. Riding ^showy horse, whipping 
a pair oi low geldings from a high # fofir*wheelea 
chaise, and sauntering ip a stable, are indeed, in 
the present age, some o$fte most glorious methods * 
of spending,the spnghtiydays of yputh, when privi¬ 
leged by the early poffteaston of a fortune. But 
when I see the phaeton whisking by, andr the lazy 
yst$h lolling, on its side* 1 caftnot help thinking the 
manat the tail of thp plough a more useful, happy, 
and respectable member o^soeffety. There is not, 
indeed, the least impropriety in these pleasures, < 
when pursued merely as a temporary relaxation 
but all, who know dhy thing of the world, will agree 
with me, that youngtneoof fortune usually, in these 
times, make grooms their companions, a stable their 
study,, and the driving fchontO, or a pair of horses, 
the utmost extent of tho*r&ctivity, as a high phaeton^ 
is the summit of their auction.• 

But wbat, says the young heir, have I to do but? 
to amuse myself i I hare no traded no profession, 
noiwmy necessityWhy n^y l not divert 
myself with can oratetoymen- t 

tion i But are you :su#, t Will ask in return* that 
you have no necessary! employment,’ to the per- 
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formance of whieh, according to your abilities^ you 
are os much obliged by duty* reason*, honour, and 
conscience, as the labourer it bound to finish the 
work for which he is hired*? 1 believe I cah point 
out son&e laudable occupations* in which you ought 
to engage, and in'comparison of which? the arising 
of a phaeton, the vanity of dress, and ten thousand 
other vanities, will appear as the playthings of an 
infant. 

The first object of a youth, who possesses affluence 
acquired by his forefathers,'should be the improve- 
yiiiaat Of his mind. Withqut this* young man,what¬ 
ever W be your money, and whatever your titles, 
it you have any, you^will be a poor, mean, con¬ 
temptible, c aqd pitiful creature. You myst read; 
4 you must select your, reading with judgment, and 
‘reflect upon H with loM/and r serious attention. 
You must acquire a taste formorai philosophy,* and 
learn to curb your overbading insolence, and all 
other irrdgulamies of your temper and your pas¬ 
sions. For it is a shame ta»make use of your ridfts 
aad your grandeur merely to assume a licence for 
'degrading yourself Ho a brute. You must, in a 
word, have a liberal ^education; an education not 
only liberal i& name, ^but really polite, learned, and 
comprehensive. You win find your nature raised 
by it, and yourself become a* superior being, in 
Comparisonwith what you would have been without 
it. It will dxajt you morethan a ducal coronet; la 
conjunction with wealth orJ onours, or both^fc will 
.render you the ble&ing iod the glory of yot&foOUu- 
try. Remember if you slight religiose 

treat Providence whichj®y$yeu riches, wiU parish 
yoyt.ingmittide by a cucse. • 

Aftar a youth spent io prepa^Mi, in the study 
4t thecliwsics, of mormabd natural philosophy, and 
to the correction of the setfptrund die disorders of 
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the passions, St will be tbne to cuter on the proper 
employments of a mature age* You will fery 
laudably desire to have a share in the legislation; 
you»wifi take upon you«the office of a justice of 
f peace ^ you will be ready at all times to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the nearest rights of youf countrymen as a 
juryman*; you will willingly assume th# office of 
guardian to public charities, inspector of public 
works, giving your time and your presence for the 
pq]>lic benefit: h gift often more valuable than a pe* 
cuniary benefaction. You will use your influence 
to inquire into and to correct abuses of trust, to re¬ 
move nuisances, to improve roads, to build bridges* 
to repair public buildings, «and to enegurage all 
works of public ornament and utility. • 

These may constitute ygur public employments. 
You have many of q private nature scarcely less ne*> 
cessaTy. I would recommend it So you to live, if 
not the whole year, yet alHhat part of k which is 
not necessary to be spent near the senate-house, on 
vdttr own estate in the •country. ^ Condescend to 
look into your affair^ and into alfthe more important 
matters of oeconomy yourself. This will employ 
you well, aacl will prevent injujtice to your trades¬ 
men, and embarrassgaent to yourself and your off¬ 
spring. It will prevent that "ruin, which, at this 
time, stalks over th# land, and diffuses desolation. 
You will study to improve agriculture: a delightful 
employment, and capable of producing great advan¬ 
tages, since agriculture l||ti Iong # been in the hands 
of thosd 1 , who, frbm the obstinacy of ignorance, op¬ 
pose all attempts to introduce new methods of culti¬ 
vation* You will adorn your ground# lyith planta¬ 
tions# and net forget to drop the aconu wfdOh it to 
supply your couutrySrith hirtfuture bulwarks. 

Yea will adopt mm$tkjjpg,ot $ic old British hoe- 
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pitality. You will, indeed, dp right to select your 
guefcts; for indiscriminate hospitality tends, oufy'to 
promote gluttony and discourage merit. Men of 
learning, and all good men, for your own sake and 
for theirs, ought to claim your exclusive favour. 
Let your feasts b<? feasts where the mifid, as well as 
the palate? may be delighted. Discountenance the 
profligacy of your neighbours by the silent but 
powerful reproof of neglect. Be not carried away 
oy the fascination of fashion and grandeur, but love 
And cherish merit in all its obscurities. 

Free from all professional avocations, you will 
have ample leisure to attend to your family ; a field 
well fitted for the display of the best virtues and 
most valuable qualities. Every family is a little 
community, and he, whq,governs it well, supports a 
.very noble character, that of the paterfamilias, or 
the patriarch. "The proper management of the 
various tempers and dispositions which compose 
large families, the reformation of abuses, the correc¬ 
tion of errors, the teaching of duties, will by theftki- 
selves claim a considerable sharp of your time and 
attention. But, if' you have many children, you 
need never want employment. The care and in¬ 
struction of them, in all the various duties and de¬ 
partments, might very honodjrably fill a life. You 
must beware of falling into a common and fatal error 
among the favourites of fortune, that of thinking 
domestic pleasures, cares, and duties, beneath their 
attention. ■. e ' - • * 

Though you havr up appointed prefesaftwi** Jet 
your assumed profesiionbeto do good, of every sort 


audio every degree, , 
wdrid abounds with a* 



m are able. The 
F* natural, real/'and 


Imaginary. He be can, wher 

ever bu influence extew^io mitigate and remove 
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itj is the true gentleman.- Others are only esquires, 
knights, baronets, barons, viscounts, carls, mar¬ 
quises, dukes, and kings.' 


No. XXXVI. . The Want of Personal Beauty a 
frequent Cause <f Virtue and Happiness . 


It has been justly said, that no one ever despised 
beautytyjio possessed it. It is, indeed 1 , a noble pri¬ 
vilege to be able to givevpleasure, wherever one 
goes, merely by one's presence, and without the* 
trouble of exertion. Tge respect*which is, paid tq 
beauty, and the recommendation it give$4o all our 
good qualities, are circumstances sufficiently advan¬ 
tageous to render the jfcrson, wt^o has been blest 
with it, sincerely gmteful. m 
• But the majority of mankind, if they are not de¬ 
formed, are yet not beautiful. % And this is a wise 
and benevolent dispensation of Providence; for, 
notwithstanding the pretensions of beauty, I am 
convinced, that the want of U is attended with great 
benefit to society. Man is naturally desirous of 
rendering himself, in some respect, valuable and 
amiable; and, i£be has ootbing external to recom¬ 
mend him, will endratoj^p to compensate bis djfect 
by the acquisition of inter nal excellence. » But that 
toe virtues of the beaij*t£- and the abilities of the un¬ 
derstanding, oontrthpO much more to public benefit 
than anycorporeSt aceonMlsbment, isa truth which 

. It is indeed a wtll-kjown fact, that the b^t 
vot. XU. 
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poet*, philosophers, writers, Sndartists, have been 
of the number of those who were, m seme measure, 
prevented in theiryouth from indulging idleness and 





or by the want of .those personal graces which are 
the greatest allurementltd ( life of dissipation. 
Among a thousand instances, In confirmation of this 
truih, I will select that of Pope.; to the deformity 
and imbecility of whose body we may attribute his 
early and constant application to poetry. Where 
there are powerful solicitations to the pleasures of 
sen si, very little attention will be paid to the pure 
delights of the mind. 

But it ij more particularly my design to point 
out some advantages attending* the want cf‘ beauty 
in*women s a want whhft will always be considered 
•by them as a misfortune* But all misfortunes 
admit of consolation; and many of them, under a 
judicious^* conduct, may be metataoiphosed into 
blessings^ But while 1 consider the advantagesjit- 
tending the want of personal charms, I must not be 
understood to undervalue beafity. If we admire 
the lifeless works of^art, much more shbuld we be 
delighted with the Imngfeature, in which are united 
symmetry and expression. It vs nature’s command 
that we should be charmed ^with her productions, 
both animate and inanimate; and our hearts are 


most willingly obedient when She bids us admire 
beauty in Our own species* ate, fancy^ and infec¬ 
tion, are then a8 at 


and 4 would be as ui 


as^lMa tain to resist* 


by refusing our adWWwft^'' ' 

'o®ut after our V0$'W9 shall find, 

when we exercise <^ri»|tp;r,,apj| jt%tnent, what 
experience tun that plain 

*' men are tb* molt:. Wm 1& It may. appear pa- 


'oxical, bat I tri^oSSt it tate true. 
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women are usually found, as tbe companions oflifet 
$e most agreeable. They are indeed for the most 
part, I do pot say always, the best daughters, the 
best wives, tbe bast mothers; most important rela* 
lions* and most honourable ,to those who support 
them with propriety, They who aim npt at such 
chasacteis, but live only to display a pretty face, 
can scarcely rank higher than a painted doll, hr a 
blockhead, placed with a cap on it, in a millener’t 
window, 

TJjpre is something of an irritability in till consti- 
tution of women whose minds are uncultivated, irfuoh, 
when increased by opposition, and confirmed by 
habit, usually pruduces a termagant, a shrew, or a* 
virago: characters jvhich, from the torment 
occasion, may be said greatly to partioipate of an 
infernal nature. Nothing but reading, reflection; 
and*indeed what is cajtfd a liberal education, can 
in genet d smooth this natural asperity# woman 
who, l>y standing tuber face, is led to neglect the 
riftiul. iutd who, besides? has becq flattered in bar 
youth by the admiral of her hpauty, seldom fails, 
in the more advanced peribds <pf her life, to vent 
the virulence of her temper, iffew soured and black¬ 
ened by neglect, on ell who have tbe misfortune to 
approach her. HerJnusband* if she has peradven- 
turn entangled some miserable wight, undergoes 
such torments as uaybt justly rescue him from pur* 
gatory, by the plow of already having suffered it. 

But folly ancoMfllti# are almost as pregnant 
with domestic aMy6t*bad temper. Anyhow 
•ball she avott} tow and ignorance, with jan their 
train of whims* floBenesi, fears, falte delicacies, 
vanity, pridb, Afttoptfon, envy, perashnets, /ret- 
fulness, cjhitdidi|||, ad amefl ^ nerves, who 
has spent aH the 1 days when the was young, and all 
the days she ihoogpr hedbff young, at her tolkgte. 
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and under the hands of the friscttr? She found 
licrself admired wherever she wertt, without saying 
or doing any thing admirable. She 1ms there foie 
saved herself the trouble 0 of forming a taste for 
reading, or a lmbit of thinking. But beauty is a 
rose which soon withers. She loses the power of 
pleasing others; and, alas! possesses none to pi mm 1 
herself, which can supply the place of flatten y and 
pretended adoration. As her life began and con¬ 
tinued in folly* so it ends in misery. If she married, 
she was useless at least, and probably tormenting 
to her husband, if she continued unmarried, she 
possessed few qualities to render her acquaintance 
solicited, *\nd none that could afford her a rational 
amusement in solitude. 

It may indeed happen, that a beautiful woman 
may be educated with uncommon vigilance, Jhnt 
she may possess a remarkably good understanding, 
and as goml a disposition. In this case, her beauty 
will be doubly valuable, not only from its real ex¬ 
cellence when combined c »ith a cultivated und6r- 
standing, but from the difficulty*©? attending to the 
graces of the mind amidst the cares of the person, and 
the flattery of foolish admirers, it is certainly pos¬ 
sible, that a beautiful woman jmay be as accom¬ 
plished as a plain woitian, anrf t I know that, in this 
age, there arc many instances of it; but I am speak* 
iiig of probabilities, and 1 think it much more pro¬ 
bable, that plain women will be, in general, better 
furnished with thgse twotnecesoary ingredients to 
domestic happiness, a corrected temper, and a cul¬ 
tivated understanding. 

L^t us suppose a case, for the rtiiee of exempli¬ 
fying the subject, and let it be something like- the 
following. A young lady, whose person is plain, 
cannot help observing honainuch she is neglected at 
public assemblies, and w$at Universal attention is 
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paid to beauty? She #11 naturally feel a desire to 
partake of the respect. She revolves in her*mind 
# the most likely methods of accomplishing her pur¬ 
pose. As to her features and shape, it is ijn vain to 
think of altering them- She must draw her resources 
from her fbind and her temper.* She will study to 
collect ideas, in order to render her tonversation 
agreeable. She will therefore read, and observe, 
and reflect, and remember. Her eager desire to/ 
gain esteem will stimulate her industry, end give 
steadiness to her application. With these she can¬ 
not Tail to succeed. Hgr mind will be stored with 
knowledge, which will produce, itself in conversa¬ 
tion with all the graces of ease and eJegpnce. The 
improvement oHier mind will have a»natural effect 
in the improvement of hqj temper; for every part 
of polite iearning # tends to soften and harmonize the 
disposition. But. she w^ill also pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the regulation of her temper; for she will 
justly argue, that envy and ill-nature wul add dis¬ 
tortion and ugliness tom set of features originally 
not worse than pl%jm or indifferent. She will study 
to compensate her defects, not only by rendering 
herself intelligent and good •jempered/but useful. 
She will therefor^ study the practical parts of do¬ 
mestic (economy; those pffirfh of humble but valua¬ 
ble knowledge, # which a fine lady, with a fine 
face, would scorn meddle, lest she should be de¬ 
filed. Thus sens&le,' good tempered, and useful, 
her company would be. tpaght toy men of sense and 4 
character; and 1 , if any of them should be dis¬ 
posed to marry, I have little doubt but t$at she 
would be his choice, in preference to a mere beauty, 
who has scarcely one excellent or useful quality to 
render her a goo&'Vlfe, mother, and mistress , of a 
family. I* 

Suppose our plain ladf married. Her gratitude 
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will be powerfully excited In return for the pre¬ 
ference given to tier amidst so many others who 
are talked of, and toasted, and admired. All her' 
attention will be bestowed inonakmg the man happy, 
who has’ made her happy in so fiattcririg a manner. 
Her understanding 'has been enlightened, and’her 
temper sweetened by her own exertions. §ho 
will .therefore be an entertaining as well as tender 
and affectionate companion. $hc has been accus¬ 
tomed to solid pleasures, for her plain person se¬ 
cluded her from vanity. She therefore seeks and 
finds comfort at home. S[te is not always winning 
to frequent the places of public amusement, but 
thinks the day happily f.lbsed, if she can look back 
and find noWnesttc duty omitted. 

Suppose her a mother. As' slic has furnished 
herself with ideas, she will be able to impart them 
to her children. She will teach them to entertain a 


proper knowledge of the w6rtd, and not lead thorn, 
by her example, to admire only its vanities. She 
will be able to educate hen, daughters completely; 
and to initiate and improve her spns. In the mean 
time, the fine lady, Who • has been taught to idolize 
her own face, and to doat on vanity, will neither be 
able nor willing to interest herself in such disagree¬ 
able matters as the cars other fioisy children, whom 
she almost detests, since they make her look old as 
they grow up, and are an impediment to her extra¬ 
vagance and dissipation. At the, age of thirty or 
* forty, whether or the tw^is the more amiable? 
Who now takes nbtice ofthe plait? lady’s face, or 
the handsome lady’s beauty? The plain lady, in 
all probability, is esteemed, and the handsome lady 
pitied or despised. But this is not all; for the tone 
is happy and useful, the otbe^ burlhensome and 
miserable. ... 


.Juvenal, in his celebrated satire on tht vanity of 
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human wishes, laments that the accomplishment of 
our wishes would often be the cause of our destruc¬ 
tion, and that such are our prayers, that, ii heaven 
were always propitious, dt would often be unkind. 
Who w ishes rfot beauty in his children ? Yet beauty 
has Ifecu the bane of myriads, • w lu>m deformity 
might nave saved from ruin, and rendered useful, 
happy, and respectable. 

J have thus attempted, in this paper, to console 
that very worthy part of the sex, who have not to 
l*oa:>t the finest tincture of a skin, nor the most per¬ 
fect symmetry of shape and features, and who arc 
often not only neglected, ljut even ridiculed by the 
unfeeling man of pleasure.* Jt is surely a comforta¬ 
ble reflection, that, though nature ha.% tfeated their 
persons father riiUcfy, her apparent malignity may 
be turned to a benefit; ami that a very plain sys-. 
tcrn*of features may really be the cause of rendering 
them more engaging, and more permanently happy, 
as well as better able to communicate happiness, 
than the most celebrated toast, whose mind is un- 
imbellisbcd. She jndecd may sbfne a little while 
in the fashionable 9 sphere* while she exhibits the 
transitory gloss of novelty, Jbut soon drops her 
honours, like the gaudy tuliff, and it no nforc re¬ 
membered. • • 


No. XXXVII. 9 On an £$cemvc*and Indiscriminate 
Lone of Company, and an Abhorrence of Occasional 
Solitude . 


Thebe are few condition® lest desirable than that 
of the man who bat no peaources in himself, and 
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who is totally dependent fen others for Ins daily 
amusement. Yet there are great numbers who 
consider solitude as synonymous with misery, ana 
who arc ready to associate with any company, rather 
than be left alone. This weakness', for a great 
weakness it is, rtfndefs the mind base and mean 
enough to'submit to any neglect, coolness, or con¬ 
tempt, in order to be admitted into a party, or not 
to be excluded from a dinner. It is the cause and 
the consequence of a feverish and restless state, 
totally inconsistent with solid comfort and rational 
enjoyment. . 

The lave of company and of social pleasures is 
indeed quite natural, and is attended with some of 
the sweetest satisfactions of human life; but, like 
every other love, when it proceeds beyond the 
limits of moderation, it ceases to produce its natural 


effect, ami terminates in disgustful satiety. The 
foundation*stone and the jftUar, on which we build 
the fabric* of our felicity, must be laid in our own 
hearts. Amusement, mirth, agreeable variety, and 
even improvemedt, may be sometimes sought in the 
gaiety of mixed cohtnagy, and in the usual diver¬ 
sions of the world; hilt, if we found our general 
happiness on these, we shall dolittle more than raise 
castles in the air, or build houses on the sand. 

To derive the proper pleasure and improvement 
from company, if. Ought to be select, and to consist 
of persons ot character, respectable bqfh for their 
morals and their understandings. Mixed and un¬ 
distinguished society tends only to dissipate our 
ideas, and induce a Uxity of principles and practice. 

pleasure it affords** of it coarse, mixed, noisy, 
HjBriide kind. Indeed itfeommonly ends in weari- 
wss and disgust^ as even they dfe ready to confess, 
who yet constantly purtqpit, as if the chief good 
jonsisted in living in a crtfvd. a 
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Among tho^ indeeif, Who arc exempted by their 
circumstances from professional and ofHciuI employ* 
merits, and who professedly devote themselves to a 
life of pi easy re, little £lse seems to constitute the 
idea, of pleasure, but an unceasing succession of 
company, public or private. Tfie dress, and other 
circumstances preparatory to the enjoyment of this 
pleas!ire t scarcely leave a moment for retina ion. 
Day after day is spent in the same toilsome round, 
Jill a habit is formed, which renders dissipation ne- 
ccsMtry to existence. One week without it would 
probably induce a lowness of spirits, which might 
terminate in despair and suicide. When the mind 
has no anchor, it will sutlers kind of shipwreck; it 
will sinjv in whirlpools, and be dosbedf on rocks. 
What, indeed, is life or i*£ enjoyments without set¬ 
tled principles, laudable purposes, mental exertion?, 
nmf internal comfort? % lt is merely a vapour, or, to 
drop the language of figure on so serioq? a subject, 
it is a state worse than non-entity, since it possesses 
a*restless power of a&ion pro^uctivb of nothing 
but misery. • # 

I very seriously recommend, therefore, to all who 
wish to enjoy their existence,(and who cQtcrtains 
not that wish?), that they should acquire not only 
a power of hearingjbut of tdking a pleasure in tem¬ 
porary solitude. Every ope must, indeed, some¬ 
times be alone. Let mm not repine when he is 
alone, but learn to set a value on the golden mo¬ 
ments. It is then that he is enabled to study him- * 
self dhd the world around him. It is then that he 
is led to see tilings as they are, and to remove the 
deceitful veil, which almost every thing assumes in 
the*busy scene of worldly employments. The* soul 
is enabled to retire into herself, and to exert those 
energies, which are atapys attended with sublimo 
pleasure. She is taabted to see the dependent, 
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frail! and wretched state of man a$ the child of na¬ 
ture, and incited by her discovery to implore grade 
and protection from the Lord of me universe. They, 
indeed, who fly from solit&de, can seldom be reli¬ 
gious ; for religion requires meditation. They may 
be said to live without God in the world; not, it is 
true, from atheistical principles, but from a care¬ 
lessness of disposition; 0 truly deplorable state, the 
consciousness of which could not fail to cloud the 
gaiety of those halcyon beings, who sport in the 
sunshine of unreinitted pleasure. f 

J™P l believe, assert,* that the love of pleasure, 
the follies of fashion, and,the extravagancies of dis¬ 
sipation, ace greater Chernies to religion, than all 
the writers who have endeavoured,to attract notice 
by attacking the establishment. Many, it is to be 
feared, have lived and died in the regions of gaiety, 
without ever fcavidfe felt a sqgse of religion. Prayers, 
sermons, ohUfches, the clergy, and the gospel, were 
things which'never struck them, and from which 
they receivldjao paore impression than a blind man 
from the exhfyition*of a pageant To feel the fine 
sensibilities of devotion, H is necessary to commune 
wfth our own hearts^Spbn our beds, and to be still. 
If we had but pontag^t® withjfeaw ourselves from 
the world, we shotdd ofien find an our study, and on 
our knees, sucb bfMUVel as the"world cannot give. 

1 may also ado, that'few will be found to display 
prudence or consistency of conduct, who do not 
sometimes step isidb from <hetumu)t of the throng, 

. to consider coolly their circumstances and situation. 
Life cannot proceed fortuitously without incurring 
momentary danger. Plans of conduct must be 
formed, precaution £*kefy erro^ retrieved, amfthe 
probabilities of futurity considered. But all this 
requires thought, and tnotgght, retirement. 

Not only religion, virtue, aifil prudence, will be 
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promoted by oocssional'jiolitude, but a relish will bo 
given to the rational enjoyments of a pleasutablc 
life. Vicissitude is essential |o every state of dura¬ 
ble enjoyment* He whn* has spent little, pari of 
his tjpie in hjg closet, or in bis groves^ will partake 
of the gaieties of the assembly ifritli fresh delight, 
as twman, when he is hungry, finds aif additional 
flavour in his daily food., But it must be remem¬ 
bered, that, in recommending solitude, i mean only 
occasional solitude. There is no doubt but that 
man is made for action, and that his duties and 
pleasures are often most numerous and most impor¬ 
tant amidst the busy hum of men. Many vices, 
and many corrupt dispositions, have bgcn fostered 
in a solitary Ijfij. , Monkery is not favourable to 
human nature or human happiness; but neither is 
unlimited dissipation. Cautions and remedies must 
always be applied, where the greatest danger ap¬ 
pears. Anal think it’will admit no dispute, but: 
that, in this age and nation, meparenmeh more 
likely to be injured by too constant agf intercourse 
with the world, than by too mud* retirement 
But nothing without modemj&m it durable or 
wise. Let there be a sweet tytarchaitge of retire¬ 
ment and association, of repute and octivuy. A 
few hours spent ev^y day by tbe notaries or plea¬ 
sure in serious meditation, would lender their plea* j 
sure pure, and more unmixed with misery. It 
would give them knowledge, so dint they would see? 
how far they might advance in their pursuit without* 
dangA; and resolution, so that the/ might retreat 
when danger approached. It would teach them 
bow to live; a knowledge, which, indeed* they think 
they possess already t mm it would ateo teach them, 
what they are often too little atdtci&us to learn, 
how to die. 
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No. XXXVIII. Reflections on the Art qf Physic* 


We cannot help feeling a‘pleasure, mixed indeed 
with severe'regret, while we look back on the An¬ 
tediluvian World, and read the fabulous accounts 
of a golden age. The absence of that natural evil, 
which has ever since infused into the cup of human 
felicity a bitter mixture, must have rendered ex¬ 
istence an uninterrupted pleasure, and must have 
heightened every actual ^enjoyment, by admitting 
the comfortable reflection, that present indulgence 
was not to belaid for by future pain. 

But, alas 1 the golden age existed only in the re¬ 
gions of poetry. Moral evil sewn made its ap¬ 
pearance in ah aniftud so imperfect as man, and had 
an imoiediqle tendency to produce natural, ‘l ire 
gratification of the animal appetites was, for obvious 
reasons, connected with pleasure; and, in order to 
prolong or improve \f\al pleasure, recourse was had 
to refinement and cxced. Thdse not only super¬ 
induced, disease, but peCasiooed an imbecility, that 
rendered it more difficult to be removed. 

Man, furnished by nature with a greater suscepti¬ 
bility of pleasure, than was indulged to other ani¬ 
mals, was possessed likewise of a superior sagacity, 
whiclK enabled hint to modify and heighten his en¬ 
joyments with all tfie subtlety of art,. His boasted 
; reason becaitae the pander of his appetite. A taste 
for simple food and simple manners, the one the 
best preservative of health*;.$he other of innocence, 
was lost amid the acquired atfrant£ge» of civilization. 

The human l>ody, oven in the earliest ages, and 
before the universal prevalence of luxury, was in¬ 
deed exposed to various diseased. Its complicated 
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org;wiiza»ion rendered Its motions easy to be re¬ 
tarded or obstructed by tlie unavoidable infltfenco 
bf an atmosphere. We find that animals, who ap¬ 
proach nearly tea state»of nature, are yct t subject 
to a variety \>f distempers. The most useful aux¬ 
iliary ot man is known toJabbur tinder many violent 
disorders, though his food his a purcf vegetable 
production, presented to him in its highest perfec¬ 
tion, and not adulterated by the hand of' mnn. la 
the infancy of‘the world, it may reasonably be con¬ 
cluded from analogy, the body was produced in a 
stronger and sounder sta^p, than after tile lapse of 
many thousand ages, when vice 1ms contaminated the 
very sources of populations Fresh frqju the hand 
of plastic nature, the body was not only more beau? 
tiful anrf proportionate, but less disposed to- admit 
nmihid commixtures, amf better enabled to expel 
tli lid. Yet even then, the effects of the weaihfci> 
of accidents, of long faftting, or repletion, were ne¬ 
cessarily felt, and were followed by disease* 
•Exposed to wants, to external dangers, am! inter¬ 
nal weaknesses, tljp impatient nflnd of' man soon 
applied itself to the invention of arts, which taught 
compendious methods of supply, of defence, and of 
remedy. The use of iron discovereS, gave 

him the superiority a more eieyated order of 
beings over those to whom it conlftiued unknown, 
and the dominion which he acquired oyer the brutes, 
exalted him still higher in the scale of dignity and 
power. But though labour was facilitated and te- 
curi£y«obtaincd,* yet neither mechanical, ingenuity, 
nor the protection gained by adventitious, power, 
could allay the heat of a fever,or assuage the vio¬ 
lence of pain; evils which attacked him in*the 
hours of his repodfe, and found their way to him 
through the wails of the fajnp&rt or the castle. 

The pcr&onjd foldings 7 the sufferer^ and the 
\ol. xu. f v • 
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anxiety of those who were most nearly allied to him 
fry the ties of blood and affection, incited the spirit of 
industry and research to procure alleviation* Charms 
and amulets were the first expedients suggested to 
the rude mind of the barbarian, ever more inclined 
to indulge the delusive hopes of superstition, than 
to listen to^tlie voice of sober reason. But even 


thesa expedients, inadequate as they appeared, 
Ujre yet often productive of beneficial effects. 
Many disorders, if not quite imaginary, derived 
much of their violence from the force of imagina¬ 
tion From the same source their cure was c.> be 
obtained. A bead worn a certain time, an insigni¬ 
ficant ceremony performed with the rituals of su¬ 
perstition, cV>uId not effect any immediate alteration 
m the animal ceconoray; but thhy'pave ease to the 
ipind of the sufferer, and," by restoring cheerfulness 
and spirits, often became really efficacious. » 
i Nor were thdse fanciful retliods of cure confined 
to the agesWigaorance. They who are acquainted 
with vulgar lift, as it appears at present, mid the 
manners of those who reside at a distance from the 
Capital, must have Observed a variety of supersti¬ 
tious practices scarcely to be equalled in absurdity 
> by the rudest natjofts There are, for instance, 
many methods of cpring an aged, without internal 
or external application. The poor patient has re¬ 
course to sotoe aged matron, who, like the god of 
physic, professes the arts of medicine and prophecy; 
*and he seek# nos the aid of the regular practitioner, 
while he can obtaitf the aupiprnaturai assistance of a 
charm. He waits without reluctance for relief; the 
disorder decreases by the effects of time and con¬ 
stitutional vigour; the credit of the cure is given 
to the charm: he recommend* it ft his turn to others, 
and superstition prevails man enlightened age, amid 
Jjjjjl the triumph* of truthjmd plrloaophy. 
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Medicine was .however early cultivated a* ap art, 
•rounded on certain principle** and confided in by the 
sensible part of mankind a* the most probable mean* 
of relief. The slaughter, of victims for ■sacrifice, 
andvof annals for food, gave ao opportunity of in* 
spec ting the parts of organized bodies, t which boro 
a gfeat analogy to the human constitution. ChU 
rurgery and physic derived from this source e^|, 
opportunities.for improvement. Indeed, it is pip 
burned, that chirurgicat operations were the first 
e floats of the medical art. External maladies* as 
they were most visible, t’alled more immediately for 
relief ; and external application was the easiestand 
most obvious to reflection. * Both branches ; of the 
art, long after its invention, were unijld in 1&e same 
professor, as they u$ual)y»&rc at present among our 
rural practitioncA. There is indeed sufficient red- 
son for their combination, since a skill In them 
must, in great measure, result from a JnSp^ledge of 
the same principles; y^t, at the same tune, each of 
them will probably be carried to a greater height, 
when separately [fljrsued by different persons.. This 
indeed seems to accord wil|fe the decisions of ex* 
pcricncc; for, of those who have arrived at«eingular 
eminence in either*qf these arts*, few have chosen to 
invade the province of the other., Cheselden did 
not prescribe in a fever* nor did Raddifla undertake 
an amputation. 

The Greeks, whose happy polity jvs| admirably** 
adapted to calk forth alf those fine qualifies of the 
mind with which they were singularly fitmshed by 
nature, advanced not only the ornamental arts of 
pointing, poetry, and sculpture, to perfection* but 
cultivated the useful one of physic with a success, 
which has enabled the nwderns to make theif boosted 
improvements. Th^ wrinngsofHippocrates, though, 
for obvious reasons* slighted fay the busy ptacti* 
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tioner, arc held in high estimation by the learned 
physician. And if the prescriptions of the Coah 
Seem to want simplicity, and fail of their effect at 
this period and in our climate; yet h^v© they been 
of essential service to the art, fey introducing what 
is called the dogmatical method in the place of the 
empirical; f ond their failure as remedies may be 
,$ga$t>nably attributed to the alterations which the 
$£lhian frame is found to undergo in the revolution 
of ages, by a general change of dietetic regimen 
by removing to different climates, and incorporating 
with races of men, who seem to he distinguished 
from the rest even in theur bodily organization. 

Though the writings'nf the antients, of the Gre¬ 
cian Hippocrates and Galen, amt of the .A rabian 
Rhazcs and Avicenna, arc often talked of by tlm 
modern professor, yet arc they seldom read. ^Ex¬ 
perience, which, After all, i^thc surest test of utility, 
seems to justify the neglect. Practical medicine is 
less indebted to books, than any other liberal art. 
The occasional lrigtotics off distempers arc infinite; 
their complications ^disguise them, and often pro¬ 
duce a new species, or pne that has never been de¬ 
scribed. with accuracy. He who has recourse to 
ayst^pis, is at a stand when husoes a symptom un¬ 
observed before; b u *- ^ who has studied nature in 
the original, fcftbws how to change his intentions, 
and adapt endless remedies to the endless variety 
o of disorder*. “ Yet theory should certainly go before 
practice in the preparabon for this profession; and 
the physician, who lias not read a great deaf in his 
, youth, will appear not bply illiberal but grossly 
Ignorant. 

For many similar instances, fyidcliffe may b£ se¬ 
lected to prove, that great practical skill, as well as 
fame in thU art, is attainable merely by the aid of 
experimental physiology. He*indeed, it is said, 
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xyas a genius in medicine. To books lid owed but' 
little, and was ambitious to appear less ^indebted. tp 
them than he really wait He knew, it*i> true, that 
experience, the safest guide after thfe min'd is pre* 
pared for her instructions by previous institution, 
is agt, without such preparation to degenerate to a 
vulgar and presumptuous empiricism. lie there* , 
fore laid a foundation of general and liberal kn<flS|f 
ledge derived* from books, on which he eredftf* 
holde superstructure, with materials supplied 'by 
observation. He ccrtainjy possessed, in an eminent 
degree, a sagacity which 'nature had.bestowed. But 
he was not a man ofproftftuyl and accurate science* 
I’crlmps, like many of his profession *he owed a 
great prfrt of his^’afne and fortune to the caprice of 
fashion, and the concurrence of favourable circumr 
stances. If lie did not, by his own discoveries,-ad¬ 
vance the boundaries tlf knowledge, be took the 
wisest methods for its improvement at Hbi jdbatb, by 
the most ample benefactions to the University of 
Oxford. Through the wisdom o<* their application 
he still continues & promote the benevolent pur¬ 
poses of the medical profession, in a general infir¬ 
mary, raised there by bis posthumous "bounty* 
Science gratefully &ttnbutCf40 the sortie source, a 
library and observatory, happily placed in a centri¬ 
cal situation, whence tnc streams of knowledge, like 
the blood circulating from the heart, $re generally 
diffused. Oxford has indeed been fong in posses- 1 
sion oi advantt^eS favourable uf the study of theo¬ 
retic physic, but scarcely afforded any ©ppportuni- 
ties for practical information, till toe erection of 
the Jtadclivian infirmary. And now, since the clini¬ 
cal lecture is established in it, the students will no 
longer be constrained tt^spek improvement in the 
Hospitals of the capital) or at a remote University* 
Academical honours arc conferred on tliijftiro- 

t 
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fession, and it commonly le&ds to wealth and popij* 
kr esteem; but it Kras not ao honourable among the 
Homans as among us, and ajl the modern nations of 
Europe." It was commonly trr the hairds of slaves, 
and Antonius Mum i» almost the only physician in 
the golden/igc of learning who is mentioned with 
respect. It now possesses the rank and esteem 
which it deserves. Our physicians have usually 
ini ted polite learning with physiological knowledge. 
Many besides Linacre, Mead, Ffeind, and A ken side*, 
have been no less celebrated in the schools of hu ¬ 
manity titan of science, add have been favoured by 
Apollo as much in their poetical as in their medical 
capacity. e 0 

Harvey, from whom is derived #no of the noblest 
discoveries of modern philosophy, lms greatly con¬ 
tributed to prompte the cultivation of polite leua- 
turc, together with the skift peculiar to the profes¬ 
sion. By instituting an annual Latin oration, he 
has rendered a knowledge . of the elegance of that 
language necessary to those of the faculty, who are 
desirous of being disting uishedP as men of taste. 
As it might fall to jbif Jot of any individual to 
speak on the occasion, each has been solicitous of 
retaining that classics,* learning,* which is too often 
forgotten, even by men of sense and judgment, soon 
after their emancipation from scholastic restraint. 
In pursuit of this end, they have formed a taste for 
classical works, and have been the patrons, the ad¬ 
mirers, and the composers *of the most elegapt pro¬ 
ductions. Indeed, in no order are there to be 
foqnd individuals better informed, more polite, hu¬ 
mane, ingenious, than among the regularly-bred 
physicians. e 

At the same time it is but jtist to add, that there 
are great numbers, and same tynang them not un- 
pppdar, who are distinguished only by superior 
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avarice, im puden c e, folly, ignorance, aruhaflectation ; 
by qualities, which, though they can hardly tail to 
render them fashionable, are in themselves effemi¬ 
nate and despicable in tlie extreme. • 

Itwnust confessed, that tnapy of those, whoso 
business it is to combing and administer medicines 
according to the prescription of others, have, by 
the benefit of long observation, acquired real skill; 
and, though they have not to boast the advantage 
tif a very liberal education, arc yet justly esteemed 
as <*perimental physicians. These constitute a 
very numerous class in the community, and as they 
are commonly appealed tf> in the first instance, and 
entirely depended upon by the middle and inferior 
ranks, their nnjlieal influence is, <fn the whole, 
more extensive than that of those who hold a higher 
plow in the national estimation. ^ ‘ 

W hen we turn our attention to the lowest order 
of practitioners, empirics and pretenders, we see 
this noble art most disgracefully perverted. It is 
indeed much to be liinented, that the inferior and 
more numerous classes of matdtind, who are most 
exposed to accidents, and fcbo have the fewest alle¬ 
viations, arc constrained by indigence to sock relief 
from men, who hovg no othgr preparation for the 
exercise of this important art, but the lmmblc em¬ 
ployment of macerating drugs in a mortar, tying 
labels to the necks of phials, conveying medicines 
to patients, sweeping a warehouse, or kindling the # 
fires fif a laboratory. ;* Such are often the most 
daring in the treatment of maladies, for ignorance 
is naturally presumptuous. Charity has however 
atept in to remedy the evil; and numerous hospi¬ 
tals scattered over the face of our country, have fit 
once afforded an extensive field for the exertion tff 
beneficence, and the bwfc schools for the improve¬ 
ment of medicine. In these places, skilful ghysi- 
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ciane^ preside, and the poor have the advantage of 
<, regular attendance, of fresh and unadulterated me* 

{ dicines, of proper diet and pleanlmess, in a manner 
highly favourable to cure, and which (tan hardly be 
surpassed by the conveniences of opulence* * 

Like thq pretenders to inspiration in religion, 
there are many who boldly enter on the practice of 
this &(%, totally destitute of preparatory instruction, 
and 'fib# make a merit of their defect. Without 
even those few lights, which may be occasionally 
obtained in the course of a servile apprenticeship, 
they assume all the importance of sufficiency, and 
dictate with an oracular confidence. Against these 
vultures of* mankind, hgainst these harpies of so¬ 
ciety, who scatter pain and death around, under 
pretence of affording relief; and who, for the sake 
of supporting an unbecoming parade in life, .not 
outy delude, but destroy those who apply *p them 
as to frifiuk, under the pressure of the heaviest ca¬ 
lamities, every honest mind ttoust feel an indignant 
sentiment. The loss ©ccaSnoned by the deceiver, 
who preys on the possessions ofh!»s fellow*creatures, 
nmy be repaired by subsequent industry or good 
fortune »> but deception, in this instance, is usually 
followed by destruction. * * 

Hut how shall an evil thus generally felt and com¬ 
plained of, be obviated, without an Infringement of 
civil liberty; that boasted privilege, of which we are 
^ sometimes more jealously tenacious than of health 
'and life? Admonition is ineffectual; for of those 
who suffer, few have not been apprized of the dan- 
< ger of trusting to empiricism. 

The progress of empirical fame and success is 
easily traced, though not easily nHirded. A power- 
* ,:■« v medicine is exhibited to Some wretched imli- 
J, whose indigence fhcuceahim to be grateful 
notice and assistance of the ignorant. If 
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his complaint is removed, as it would* otherwise 
h&ve been by the silent operation of time, ne is 
triumpimntly dragged forth to public view, and his, 
name is .addgd to attest the wonderful efficacy of 
the pretender’s nostrum. The regular practitioner 
is insulted. * Facts speak *for themselves^ and even 
menmf sense liear and believe. The gaping crowd 
press rouuvl the mountebank, and swallow Hie *do*o 
of death with avidity, led on by the aunshfng of <lc- 
ioisive hope, like the poor fluttering i nsec t*>fhat is 
allur^l to its own destruction by a deceitful blaze. 

The wisdom and authority of the lcgislaturcmight, 
imh ed, lessen or remove tjio evil. Hut it has never 
>ct interfered, not only frdtn an unwillingness to 
multiply* restraints in a free country* but perhaps 
fimu .1 doubt whether some equivalent advantage 
mayjiot arise from the liberty of attempting rnedi- 
ca) experiments. It is t^truth soibewhat mortifying 
to the regular votaries,or science, that many of the 
most important discoveries have been made by the 
ignorant and by chanc& Thosq who have been 
taught to adhere tes systems arc^ometimes too much 
attached to the straight and known path, to permit 
themselves to venture evenVn proper deviation. 
While the uneducaiojl experimentalist, a stranger to 
the prepossessions unavoidably derived from learning, 
is almost sure to acquire the merit of originality. 
Unacquainted with the paths of those who have 
gone before, ho is under a necessity of pursuing a 
a track of bis fiwa. He is commonly bewildered, 
it is frue, but yet it sometimes happens, that lie 
finds out a shorter or more agreeable road. In the 
infinite trials which bis boldness, instigates him to 
matfb, he blunders gn a useful discovery, which would 
never have been (mown to the more expert and Cau¬ 
tious. Unfortunate individuals suffer in the course 
of his inquiries, (At the community at large is 
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sometimes' benefited by wr secession to experimen¬ 
tal knowledge. 

In no proles?!on is it mpre desirable, that there, 
should *bc examinations 'previous to a licence to 
practise. The want .of a strict examination will 
render a profession low and contemptible which was 
once highly honoured. 

if"was indeed natural that medicine should be 
tiighty honoured, and its first inventors or improvers 
OXaltd^o gods and demigods. As life itself is uf 
small value without health, no wonder the restorers 


of health were ranked among the bestowers of life. 
The profession has always obtained a higher rank in 
the scale *>f civil subordination, except, indeed, 
among the llonians. In this iiwtr nee the’moderns 
act the more wisely, if shore is truth in the maxim, 
the*, honour is the nurse of arts. 1 « 

. It is however greatly to Voregretted, that popular 
esteem is often misplaced, and rather tends to en* 
courage bold, presumptuous* and unblushing igno¬ 
rance, than to raise merit from the vale of obscu¬ 
rity. Fashion, jt i* allowed, bfcs contributed more 
to the establishment of many celebrated physicians, 
than any superiority* of knowledge that they pos¬ 
sessed. * This popularity, however, has sometimes 
been the cause of that merit, of which it ought to 
have been the eftect. It has given men of moderate 
abilities and attainments, such numerous and ex- 


* tensive opportunities of improving by experience, 
as could not be obtftbied^Dy the able, yet (Unem¬ 
ployed. 

Fashion "may bo allowed to rule with absolute 
sway in her proper province, in the mundus quite- 
hrhi but let her not dictate In matters so important 
ns the: means of restoring health. Among physi¬ 
cians of integrity and libera! education, let her so 
uct*whom she'pleases; but let her not set aside 
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thd votary of science end philosophy, to ask the 
adyice os the needy/the illiterate, the'bold ^em¬ 
piric. 


No* XXXIX. On the- Means of rendering Old /tgc. 
Honourable and Comfortable . 


It is a melancholy consideration that man, as be 
advances in life* degenerates in his nature, and 
gradually loses those tender feelings, which consti¬ 
tute one' bf his highest excellencies. The tear of 


sensibility, said Juvenal, 19 the most honourable 
characteristic of humanity. t , .«*» 

Whatever real pain may sometimes be occasioned 
by sensibility, is in general counterbalanced by 
agreeable sensations, whiqh ark not the less sincere 
and soothing, because they do not excite the joy of 
thoughtless merriment* The anguish of the sympa¬ 
thetic heart is keen, but no lew exalted are its gra¬ 
tifications. Notwithstanding aa that has been said 
on the happiness of A phlegmatic disposition, every 
one who has formed a true estimate of things Witf 


deprecate it a i a curse that degrades his nature* 
It is the negative happiness of the dullest of quad¬ 
rupeds doomed to the vilest drudgery* Who 
would wish to be? a Bceotifr whose lot haa fallen in 


Attica ? % 

Wretched however as is the state when the heart 


ceases to feel the quiek vibrations of love and pity, 
we are all hastening>to it fay that law of our nature; 
which obliges us, when ayiyed at a certain pointy of 
perfection, to reeed^witb retrograde rapidity from 
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all that gave us the power«of pleasing or receiving 
pleuf ure, * But if old age Were attended only wijth 
the deprivation of amiable qualities, the loss Of 
sensibility might often be esteemed a happiness to, 
the individual, as it would prevent him from feeling 
one of the greatest of- natural and undeserved cala- 1 
ipities. P v it the truth is, the absence of all* that is 
lovejy is sometimes supplied by all that is odiout,; 
as in the season of winter, the verdure and music oi 
tlie forest arc not only no more, but are succeeded 
by the howling of the blast, and the dreary prospect 
of nakedness and horror. ^ Old age, though dead to 
many pleasing sensations, 4 is still most feelingly alive 
to pain. , * 

Of tliesc^ojfils part is derived from nature, and is 
inevitable, and part from an * of roncous'conduct, 
which may be regulatcd4>y reason and philosophy. 

•kVhen the body becomes debilitated by agt* lan¬ 
guor or, pain must necessarily ensue. Bodily infir¬ 
mities gradually impair the strength of the mind. 
Uneasy sensations, continued for a long time, sour 
the native sweetness of the temper. And the 
peevishness, the moroseness, anft the severity which 
characterize the last sjage of life, however disgustful, 
ore to be palliated, and no more deserve to be cen¬ 
sured as voluntary faults, limit the aching of the 
joints. They are the natural i«sult of mental pain, 
and follow from a wounded mind, no less sponta¬ 
neously or unavoidably, than blood gushes from the 
incision of an artery. They disturb tranquillity, 
and poison convivial enjoyment; bat they ought to 
be patiently borne wiih/i^uot from motives of hu¬ 
manity, yet from the codstderatioi}, that the day i 9 
not far distant, when we shall stand in need qf the 
same indulgence. And we, mqy hereafter experi¬ 
mentally know how cutting to the heart are the 
impatient reproaches 0 / taosc* who are bound by 
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the ties of conjugal, fjlial, iuul domestic duty, to 
# #ooth us under the pressure' of calamity, and* a$ 
the pious poet expresses it, to rock the cradle of 
declining ago. • 

Bjft exper fence proves, that old age is not alwayf 
attended vrith natural infirmity. 4 Original strength 
of constitution, or habitual temperance? often pro*' 
ducc a green old age. In this case, the odious 
qualities usually attributed to that period are with* 
/nit excuse. Proportionate improvement should be 
the effect of long observation and experience. The 
vice V avarice, the characteristic distinction of the 
last stage of fife, is then more than ever unreasona¬ 
ble. It is no less absurd, aA it has oftep been sard, 
than to a provide a t greater quantity *of stores, the 
nearer the voyage apprqpchcs to its conclusion. 
It is also the sourpe of gvcry other detestable dispo¬ 
sition. It habituates the heart to suffer the sight of 
woe without commiseration ; because pity prompts 
to relieve, and relief is attended with expense. 
Hhrdness of heart, likes oil its other tendencies, is 
increased by voluntary indulgence, and he who has 
long disregarded the happioesl or misery of those 
who were allied to him by the common tie of hu¬ 
manity, will soon Income un&nd among his nearer 
connexions, cruel to his fataily and friends, and 
more cruel to himself. 

Another disposition, which causes the old man to 
be avoided by those who arc most capable of af¬ 
fording him amusement* ja» an un reasonable austerity * 
of mariners. A stranger to the feelings of youth, 
and forgetful tlkat he dice was young, he judges 
even the innocent tables of lively spirits, and a wann 
heart, by the severest dictates of rigid prudence. 
His judgment, however, he finds is Tittlo attended 
to by those, who are addressed on all sides by a 
more alluring voidb, He becomes impatient and 
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querulous. lie condemns dvery thing that is pro¬ 
duced in the present limes, .and extols the fashion?, 
the diversions, the dress, the manners, the learning,' 

' the taste, that prevailed in <he days of his youth, 
and which appeared to him superior t6 those of the 
present times sult h because his powers »>of percep¬ 
tion were then mote lively and acute ; the very rea¬ 
son why the present appear with such irresistible 
charms in the eyes of Ins grandson. 

For the natural evils of old age, relief is to be 
sought from rhe physician rather than the moralist. 
But philosophy can assuage the pain which it* can¬ 
not cure. It can suggest reflections, which operate 
like balsam on the wounds of the mind. It can 
teach us to "near those evils which it cannot remove, 
and, by calling forth our powers of resistance, 
enable us to alleviate the 4 1oad. 

however, are not capable of receiving* the 
benefits of philosophy. F’cfw but those whose un¬ 
derstanding! have,been cultivated, and affections 
refined bv liberal education, are able to understand 
or profit by the w&e precepts of an Epictetus or a 
Cicero. Of still greyer efficacy than the philosophy 
of these or any other’ writers,, religion steps in to 
infuse an ingredient 0 into the bitter cup of life, 
which never fails to sweeten it,1ipd which is adapted 
to the taste of every human creature. 

Religion, indeed, is able of itself most effectually 
to dissipate the clouds, and to diffuse a sunshine on 
L ‘ the evening of life. But to those who are conver¬ 
sant in literature, \he celebrated treatise of Cicero 
ma y be col laterally recommended as affording solid 
consolation. Many moral treatises, however just 
and pleasing they may appear on the perusal, a e of 
little use in the conauct of life? ana terminate in 
speculative amusement. • But the Treatise on Old 
Age prescribe* rules, and tdgg^ts Maas, which, if 
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permitted to influence* practice, must render that 
.period of life truly pleasing and honourable. Every 
old man, who wishes to lie wise and happy* and 
consequently an object* of respect, should turn it, 
ova* as,Horace advises the student to peruse the . 
Greek volumes, by day hnd night. Nor can an ig¬ 
norance of the Latin language be pleaded in excuse 
for the omission, since the elegant translation of 
Melmoth fm$ preserved all the meaning of the 
•original, together with a great share of its grace and 

spird. 

The indigent and the' uniustructcd cannot enjoy 
the additional benefit oC pagan wisdom; but they 
have the comfort to know, that evangelical philoso¬ 
phy is Cully atU’^iate to the cure of ilicntal disease* 
and at the same time requires neither extraordinary 
abilities, not tho» opportunities of learned kfotir iL 
nor the toil of study. % An attendance upon the 
offices of religion, and on the duties of charity, at 
tlje same time that it fills up the vacant hours of 
superannuated life, with that cheerfulness which 
ever attends laudable employment, tends to inspire 
ideas of patience and resignation. A devotional 
taste or spirit will afford the most lively enjoyments. 
The turbulent pleasures of youth may be succeeded 
by a religious fervour; by,a flame which in capable 
of warming the cold blood of age, and of affording 
satisfactions similar to those of more youthful pas¬ 
sions, without their danger or criminality. 

Thus may the dignity of age be supported. And 
upon*its dignity greatly depends its happiness. It 
is that alone which can repel the insolence of 
youth, too often instigated by the levity of thought¬ 
less health* to fejrgct the reverence which among 
the ancients was thought due to the hoary head. 
It is really lamentable io observe in many families, 
the aged parent slighted and neglected, and lilte an 
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old-fash ionod piece of furniture, or useless lumber* 
thrown aside with contempt. Such treatment ik. 
disgustingly unnatural; but it t s not easily to be 
avoided where there is no personal n^crit*. no au¬ 
thority derived froiji superior wisdom to compensate 
tiie want of attractive qu&lities. Tenderness and 
affection inuy be patient and assiduous; but who 
would not rat In r command the attention of respect, 
than excite the aid of pity ? For the sake, however, 
of domestic happiness, it should be remembered,* 
that the authoritative air of wisdom must bc f tem¬ 
pered with a sweetness of manners; and it will be 
found, that the reverence t which does not exclude 
love, is the irost desirable. 

To preserve'ttie sensibility of youth at an advanced 
period is difficult j becaiwe reason and philosophy, 
it' i«jt« be feared, can contribute dittlc to its co/iti- 
nuance. The loss of it is anatural consequence ot 
decay. Muvfi of the milk of human kindness, as it 
is often called, flow’s from a fine contexture of the 
nerves; a contexture which *is broken, and a subtifty 
whi< h is destroyed by duration. 4 

Kxcess, however, nrecfpitates the effects of time. 
Temperance in youth/ together with the other ad¬ 
vantages of that happy period, jmII protract its sen¬ 
sibility. And among the many arguments for early 
wisdom, this must have great weight, that wisdom in 
youth is usually followed by happiness in age. 

* Perhaps nothing may contribute more to prolong 
the amiable dispositions of youth, than the retaining 
of u taste for iu innocent amusements. We‘often 


grow old in our sentiments, before we are stricken 
in years. We accustom ourselves to melancholy 
ideas of gradual decay, and before we are incapaci¬ 
tated for enjoy mean, renounce the satisfaction which 
wc might pai take. Pleasurable ideas, no less than 
paiutV', are caught by sympathy. 9 He who freuuent* 
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tlio circles of youth and'cheerfulness, will find him* 
seJf involuntarily inspired with gaiety; hfc will /or a 
while forget his cares; his wrinkles will be smoothed 
and his heart dilated. And though he will not ex¬ 
perience the Effect of Medea^s caldron in tfie reno¬ 
vation of Ilia body, he will fed Ms mind, in a great 
measure, restored to its former vigour a»d activi ty- 
Ihc books we read m age will have a great in¬ 
fluence on the temper, as well as on the conduct 
«pid the understanding. After a certain period, 
many of us, from motives of mistaken propriety, 
close bur books of entertainment, and peruse nothing 
but those serious treatises, which, though proper at 
certain times, yet, when*paused without variety, 
induce a settled melancholy, rather# flian a prin*' 
ciplcd wisdom. Why should the imagination, that 
•fertile source of all that ?s delightful, be left un r 
oulthated at a time when pleasures become 
deficient ? Why should the works of a Horace, *a 
Virgil, a Homer, he laid aside foj the meditations of 
a deneca and Antaninutv J The judicious mixture of 
books addressed the fancy ,Vitb those which en¬ 
lighten the understanding, fcould increase the 
effect of both, at the same time that it would con¬ 
tribute to health and happmets by, cdFordhfg lively 
pleasure. • • 

Horace wished tfiat he might not spend his old 
age without his lyre. Music is, indeed, a sweet 
companion in every stage of life, but to the last it is 
peculiarly adapted. It furnishes employ merit with-* 
out painful exeUioQ, anu, while It charms the s&nsc, 
sooths the heart. 
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No. XL* On the Knppneu qf Domestic UJe. 


An active life is Exposed to many evils? which can- 
nM reach Si state of retirement; but it is found, 
by the uniform experience off mankind, to bo, upon 
the whole, productive of the most happiness* All 
arc found desirous of avoiding the listfe.wness of m 
unemployed condition. Without the incentives of 
ambition, of fame, of interest, of emulation? men 
eagerly rush upon hazardous and painful enter¬ 
prises. Ttyerc is a quick succession of ideas, a warm 
flow of spirits, an animated sensation, consequent on 
exertion, which amply compensates the chagrin of 
•disappointment, and the fatigue of attention. 

*Onc of the most useful effects of action is, tfmt it 
renders repose agreeable. Perpetual rest is pain of 
tho most intolerable kind. But a judicious inter¬ 
change of rest ami inotiou, of indolent enjoyment 
and strenuous efforts, gives a ftrue relish of life; 
which, when too tranquil, is insipid, and when too 
much agitated, difgq^tuh 
This sweet repose, which is necessary to restore, 
by relaxing the tone if the wgfury mind, has been 
sought foray the wisest and greatest of men at their 
< own fire-side. Senators and heroes have shut out 
' the acclamations of an applauding world, to enjoy 
’ the prattling of thfir liiUe.ones, and to intake the 
endearments of family conversation. The/ knew 
that even their best friends, in the common inter- 
couuc* of life, were in some degree} actuated by in- 
tevtfoffed motives in displaying their affection ; that 
many of their followers applauded them in hopes of 
reward; and that the giddy multitude, however 
zealous, were nor always judicious in their approba- 
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Mon. But the attentions paid them at their fire-side, 
the smiles which exhilarated their own tabltf, worn 
the genuine result of undissemhlcd love. 

The nunjpry has often alleviated the fatigues of 
thejbar and the senate-house* Nothing contributes 
more to nfise the gcntlytpleasinjj emotions, than the 
view of infant innocence, enjoying the tapturcs of a 
game at play. All the sentiments of uncontrolled 
nature display themselves to the view, and furnish 
• matter for agreeable reflection to the mind of the 

^ sophlca! observer. To partake with children 
eir little pleasures; is by no means unmanly. 
It is one of the purest sources of mirth. It has ati 
influence in amending the heart, which necessarily 
takes .1 timturv^ from the comnan/ that surrounds 
us. Innocence as well sns guilt is communicated 
an^l increased l>y the contagion of example., £hd 
the great author of evangelical philosophy has 
taught us to emulate the simplicity of the infantine 
age. He seems indeed himself to have been de¬ 
lighted with young children, gnd found in them 
what he in vain®sought ainqpg those who judged 
themselves their auperieft*, unpolluted purity of 
heart. \ • 

Among the grtaj variety of pictures, which tho 4 
vivid imagination of Homer has displayed through* 
out the Iliad, there » not one more pleasing than 
the family-piece, which represents tho parting in¬ 
terview between Hector and Andromache. (I 
deeply interc>& the heart, while it delights the iraa* 
ginauon. The hero comes to be terrible, that he 
may become amiable. We admire him while ho 
stands completely armed in the field ofbattlg; but 
we*love him mom while he is taking off his helmet, 
that he may not frighten his little boy with its nod* 
ding plumes. We arerefeshed with tho tender 
scene of domestic? love, while all around fccatltu 
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rage anil discord. We are pleased to see the arm, 
which' *s shortly to deal death and destruction atrtong* 4 
a host of foes, employed in caressing an infant son 
with the .embraces of patents! lews. A professed 
critic would attribute trie pleasing eJTcdc entirely to 
contrast; but the hi-art ‘ha$*declared, previously to 
the* inquiries of criticism, that it , is chiefly derived 
from the satisfaction, which we naturally take in 
beholding great characters engaged in tender and 
amiable employments. ' «. 

But, after ail that is said of the purity and the 
solidity of domestic pleasures, they unlottuniitely 
appear, to a great part of mankind, insipid, un¬ 
manly, and <$pabk of satisfying none but the weak, 
the spiritless, the inexperienced, and the effeminate. 
The pretenders to wit ot^l modern philosophy are 
often found to renounce the received opinions of 
prdfientiul conduct x and while they affect a supe¬ 
rior liberality, to regulate their lives by the most 
selfish principles* whatever appears to have little 
tendency to promote personal pleasure and advan¬ 
tage, they leave to* be performed by those simple 
individuals, who are hull-enough, as they say, to 
pursue ttye journey of Hfe bv the straight road of 
common sense. It is true* they v^ill allow, that the 
* world must be replenished by £, perpetual succes¬ 
sion , and it is no less true, that an offspring, once 
introduced into the world, requires all the care of 
painful attention* But kt the task be reserved for 
meaner spirits. If t thn potions can be gratified 
‘Without the painful consequences of supporting a 
family, they eagerly setae the indulgence. But the 
toil of education they leave to those whom they 
deem tools enough to take a pleasure in it. Tifcjte 
will always be a sufficient number, say they, whose 
folly will lend them, for thtewake of a silly passion, 
cailed^viftuous love, to engage itf a life of perpetual 
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anxiety. The fool’s paradise, they add with a jeer, 
irill never he deserted. : * •> 

Presumptuous as arc all such pretenders to newly* 
mventedsystems of life hwhcenduct, it is not to be 
supposed thfy will think themselves superior to 
Cicero. Yfct Cicero, with all liberality of mind, 
felt the tenderness of conjugal and paternal attach¬ 
ment, and acknowledged that, at one time, lie re¬ 
ceived no satisfaction in any company but that if 
his wife, his little daughter, and, to use his own 
epithet, his honied young Cicero. The grist Sir 
Thomas More, whom nobody will suspect 01 narrow* 
ness of mind, who by a very singular treatise 
evinced, that he was capable of thinking and of 
choosing for himself, has left it on record, that he 
devoted a great stare of Ids time, from the united 
motives of duty and delight, to the amusement of 
his children. ** * 

It will be objected bjrthose, who pretend to have 
formed their ideas of lift* from actual *observation, 
that domestic happine.sa, however pleasing in de¬ 
scription, like many a poetic dream, is but an 
alluring picture, designed* by 9 a good heart, and 
painted in glowing colours b% a lively fancy* The 
constant company, they^ urge, even of those ^ we 
love,occasions an insipidity. Insipidity grows into 
disgust. Disgust, long continued, sours the temper. 
Peevishness is the natural consequence. The do¬ 
mestic circle becomes the scene of dispute. Mu¬ 
tual antipathy is ingenious in devising mutual tor- 11 
ntent/ Sullen silence or malignant remarks fill up 
every hour, till the arrival of a stranger causes a 
temporary restraint, and excites that good humour 
which ought to bQ^dispbtedamong those, whom the 
bonds of affection and l^ood have already united. 

KxjHrrMfnce, indeed,^ proves that these remarks 
are sometimes verified. But that there is much 
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domestic misery, is no argument that there is no 
demos tic happiness, or that the misery may not bg 
removed. 

Natural stupidity, natiital ill-temper, acquired 
ill-habits, want of education, illiberal'manners, and 
a neglect of the common*rules of discretion, will 
render every species of intercourse disagreeable. 
When those are united by connubial ties, who were 
separated by natural and inherent diversity, no 
wonder if that degree of happiness, which can only 
result from a proper union, is unknown. In the 
forced alliance, which the poet of Vtmusium men¬ 
tions, of the serpent with the dove, of the tyger 
with the l^jwb, there ^can bo no love. When we 
expatiate on the happiness of the domestic groupe, 
we presuppose that all .who compose it are origi¬ 
nally assimilated by affection, arid are still kept in 
tiftioh by discreet 'friendship. Where this is not tin* 
case, the censure must fall on the discordant dispo¬ 
sition of the parties and not on the essential nature 
of family intercourse. * 

To furm, under the direction v r prudence, and by 
the impulse of virtdousdove, an early conjugal at¬ 
tachment, is one of the best securities of virtue, us 
well os the roost probable mean a.of happiness. The 
duties, which are powerfully 'galled forth by the 
relationsof husband anil father, are of that fender 
kind whMumspires goodness and humanity. He 
who bchoM a woman whom he loves, and an help¬ 
less infant looking^up to him for support, will not 
easily be induced to indulge in unbecoming? extra¬ 
vagance, or devote himself to indolence. Tic who 
has u rising family to introduce into a vicious world, 
will be cautious of setting a bat^example, the con¬ 
tagion of which, when it proceeds from parentd 
authority, must be irreai&bly malignant. Tims 
many who, in their individual and unconnected state, 
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would probably have spent a life not only useless to 
Others, but profligate and careless in itself, have 
become valuable members of the community, and 
have arrived at a degree of moral improvement, to 
whiclj they wbuld not otherwise have attained. 

The. contempt in which domestic pleasures hav© 
in modern times been held, is a mark of*profligatry. 
It is also a proof of a prevailing ignorance of real 
enjoyment. It argues a defect in taste and judg¬ 
ment, as well as in morals, tor the general voice 
of the experienced has in all ages declared, that the 
truest? happiness is to be found at home. 


\o.%\Ll. On thrill Effects of 1fidicnlc f %nhe*> ew- 
plnj/cd as a Test of in Private and Common 
Life. 


IIonAcfc onco happened to.say'vilhan air of levity, 
that ridicule was more efficacious in deciding dis¬ 
putes of importance, than all'.the severity ftf argu¬ 
ment. Shaftesbury caught* the idea, improved 
upon it, and advanced the doctrine, that ridicule is 
the test of truth. AH those who possessed owe 
characteristic of man, in great perfection, himbi- 
LI XT* but who were slenderly furnished with the 
other; rationality, adopted tin? opinion with eager¬ 
ness ; for though to reason was difficult, to laugh 
was easy. 

T«hu admirers of the graces were glad of so 
pleasing a method" of philosophizing, and seized on 
it without examination’/v They who admitted it, 
were under a neceudty of smiling; and to smile, if 
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not to laugh, was allowed* to be graceful by ilie 
greaulugislator of decoruml « ( 

The speculative opinions of studious ntety how¬ 
ever erroneous, often afford them innocent 'amuse¬ 
ment in their closets, without diftusiifg any malig¬ 
nant influence oft thb manners or happiness of 
others. However interesting to fit? philosopher 
may be the disputes concerning liberty and neces¬ 
sity, or the nature of good and evil, they attract 
not the regard of those who are agitated in the 
busy walk of life, by the common pursuits of inte¬ 
rest and pleasure. The metaphysician things hi* 
labours of great importance to the happiness oi 
mankind, agd would be n&t a Httle mortified to find, 
that in the great numbers who compose the^commu- 
nity to which he belongs, and for Wiote more imme¬ 
diate edification lie consumes t^e midnight oil, a 
vffryTmatl part knows that there ever existed tuch 
nlen as Berkeley or Humet and that, if they knew, 
and could uhderstapd their works, they would prefer 
the opportunity of earning a penny, or enjoying a 
good dinner, to alt the advantage^that ever could be 
derived from a opafictum that matter existed not, 
or that the old priaeinlet of morals were erroneous. 

But though dds may be tro^of those doctrinal 
opinions, which are dm abstracted for vulgar ap¬ 
prehension, yet it will be found, that there are 
spbculative notions, which, as they require no great 
improvement of understanding to be comprehended, 
°are adopted as adorns as, soon as proposed* and 
permitted to influence the conduct m life. He who 
is a convert to materialism* a doctrine of late un¬ 
happily recommended by virtuous and well- 
meaning writers, will certainly lose some restraints 
which operated favourably on bis morals. It is 
true, the writer who thus £m t it all the recommen¬ 
dation his subtlety can supply? though he speaks 
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ftte dictates of coiwictfe, m perhaps not apparently 
oorrupted. But a reasonabledauBe may be assigned 
for bis escaping the effect of the poison which he 
bears about him. He is probably a man of letters ; 
leads a life rdmote from violent temptations; has ac* 
quir&l habits pf virtues and, perhaps, from the 
practice of reasoning and disputation, c*n maintain 
or explode opinions* which concern the most im¬ 
portant interests of his fello«v*creuturcs, with all die 
indifference of a by-stander. But his opinions are 
plausibly supported; they are pleasing to the lover 
of , nftvelty; they afford solid consolation to the 
vicious, and they are read by those who want a sanc¬ 
tion for flagitious conduct? who wish to jpe furnished 
with arguments to make proselytes to vice, and who 
are desirous of silencing jhe voice of conscience 
even by the fallaqfes of sophistry. They are read 
by the young and the gay, as a system of philo¬ 
sophy newly discovered, which far surpasses the 
antiquated doctrines of the retired moralist, and 
as ^favourable to those •hleay which they gladly 
embrace on the expediency of unlimited induU 
gence* * # 

That ridieule is an infallibly criterion of Jruth, is 
an opinion, from h% peculiar correspondency to the 
taste of the greater ^art of \naakmd, much more 
prevalent, and therefore more detrimental in the 
common intercourse of life. 

Men destitute of delicacy, and that solid merit 
which is usually accompanied wi£h diffidence, often * 
rise to the highest eminence, acquire the largest 
fortunes, fill the most important offices, and give law 
to the sentiments as well as practice of others. These, 
judging from shemgeJves* have no adequate idea of 
the dignity of human nature,, and the Comparative 
perfection of winch it w "capable. They perhaps 
have been uniforml^victous, yet have had the tem- 
vou xu. 
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poral reward of virtue; thdy have been ignorant* 
yet have been admired for tSeir wisdom; they hav« 
despised all the precepts of moral philosophy, and' 
by dint of that effrontery *vhich natural want of 
feeling inspires, have raised themsdvo& to fame and 
fortune. Bold through’ 4ha natural presumption of 
ignorance, and still farther elated by success,. by 
the flattery, by the attentions which are paid to the 
most undeserving prosperity, they learn to laugh at 
all the serious part of the world, who dre defrauding 
their genius, as it is colled, in Urn rigid servitude oi 
a fanciful virtue. . 

No wonder tlien that ridicule prevails in the 
lower orderg; for rank, fortune, and spirit, without 
the least portfou of learning and philosophy, arc at 
any time able to raise a multituc)^of admirers, and 
to establish a fashion. "When nycn, with very few 
othef'recommendations than the absence of* mo¬ 
desty, become the leaders t>f a nation, a taste for 
ridicule, or, in other words, a malicious desire of 
levelling the exaltation of indigent virtue to *the 
standard of worthless* grandeur, will become general 
among all ranks. This -taste, which tends to vilif y 
all that can adorn and Cnoble a human creature, lms 
been too common in every lo/ig established and 
corrupted community* He Tnust have remarked 
but little* who has not seen its* baneful influence in 
our own times and country. All the cardinal vir¬ 
tues, if the efforts of certain gross spirits could pre- 
1 vail, would be laughed out of countenance, and no 
semblance of them be left amongst us but She un¬ 
substantial and imitating phantom, modern iio- 
, Notm. 

us trace the progress of some ingeauous 
votRi, emerging from an jtncelrupted seminary to 
|iis station in the active 4mld. In the retirements 
£ study, he has formed advantageous ideas of that 
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life, on which he is now to enter. Hi s # heart glow* 
with virtuous and benevolent purposes. He has 
been .reading of those legislators, heroes, philoso¬ 
phers, patriots, who shfnewith lustre jn the page of 
history, amt who derived all their splendor from 
their virtue. He longs ao emulate them, lie values 
himself little on bis birth or fortune, if ho has ihhm, 
but owns he feels a conscious dignity arising from 
bis acquirements, his learning, his comprehensive 
•views, his liberal and disinterested intentions. He 
loves fame, and hopes to acquire by deserving it. 

*Tfius principled, suppose him introduced, where 
his fortune leads him, among some of the ancient 
nobles of tire land; the*hereditary outlie elected 
lawgivers of his country, assembled mt their usual 
places of resort, 5 cockpithorse-race, ft chocolate- 
bouse, or a watering-place. He is struck dumb 
with astonishment. He finds he has hi the rt ft dw*elt 
on fairy ground, where* all was enchantment. The 
fancied scene is vanished. • Ha feels himself auk- 
ward. His accomplishmentyfire either not under¬ 
stood, not valued or have no opportunities of die- 
play. At first he is coldly neglected; and, at last, 
when personal acquaintance's taken pl§ce, he is 
considered' *as a npvice, greatly to be pitied for his 
simplicity, but wh$f may improve in time. Some 
kind instructor undertakes the office, and employs 
jRjDicutfc, os the most efficacious method of suc¬ 
ceeding in it. He finds it necessary to submit to 
such initiation, before* be cai^be admitted upon 
equal terras. He yields, though not without a sigh 
of regret, to think that he must divest himself of all: 
those sentiments, which he once hoped would raise 
liinf to the rank qf the worthies, whom he admired 
in books, an ck cannot help lamenting that he must 
study degeneracy. Sctr-hbosemeni is an easy task. 
He descends fronf the invidious height of yirtue. 
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and hi received with pleasure by lias relenting com* 
pan ions. In his turn, fte learns to despise what he 
once admired, and contributes by his advice and 
example to strengthen the" formidable phalanx of 
envious (lenders. He becomes Indeed Vhat is com¬ 
monly called a wi^, that L, a joker, a'buffoon, a 
satirist, a mere man of the world, and perhaps is 
really st> much degraded by contagion, as to judge 
these characters more valuable than that of the 
scholar, the good man, and the philosopher. He is 
no longer the man of value, but he is the mun of 
fashion, which he is taughHo deem a nobler distinc¬ 
tion. 

All the useful and aonable qualities, which sweeten 
' private and domestic life, have occasionally been 
put out of countenance lt by the prevalence of the 
doctrine, that ridicule is the test of truth in coin- 
mpn fife. Conjugal attachment and fidelity, filial 
regard, regqjar industry, phident ceconomy, since¬ 
rity in friendship, ^delicate scruples, benevolence 
and beneficence ha'i 7, bee*, destroyed by the pre¬ 
tender to wit, who, from the malignant feelings of 
envy, has been prompted to bestow on them some 
ridiculous apj>elUtion t , 

The effect of ridicule cannot but be powerful 
among die young and inexperienced. It Is a remark 
often made, that the man is found to degenerate 
from the excellence which distinguished him when 
fi a boy. In the walks of literary life, instances are 
frequent of those who, though they were the boast 
of their school, appear with no superiority of faerir, 
when they are advanced lo higher seminaries, or 
introduced into the world. To ridicule, for the 
most pari, they owe their degra^tion. Theirec¬ 
ommence excites the envy,pf their contemporaries, 
who naturally endeavour to obscure that lustre, 
which burns them with its blifee. They at first 
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\nluc themselves on those talents or acquisitions, of 
the worth of which their companions have oo ade¬ 
quate conception. They are received at their 
college with contempt.* llieir remarks are attended 
to with *a litter, and thejr solemnity, as’a decent 
department: is called, bgcomes the subject of perpe¬ 
tual laughter. A nickname, the usuali production 
of envy, is appropriated to them. They are shunned, 
as involving their companions in their own absur¬ 
dity anti consequent disgrace. This last is more 
"than they can bear. They lay aside the appearance 
of virtuous emulation, and the reality soon follows. 
They studiously unlearn all that rendered them 
truly valuable ; and, whefc tljey have debased them¬ 
selves to a certain pitch, they are «r?ceived with * 
open afms, and wife united with their company by 
the strong assimilation of Congenial natures. 

(Genius, virtue,* learning, are soften distinguished 
by a delicacy of mind, which wears the appearance 
and produces the effects of infirmity! They are 
eji*ily over-ruled, if n<^ conyjtced, by the noisy 
antagonist, who mghefc up in flamour what he wants 
in argument, and gains thp victory by dint of lea¬ 
thern lungs and nerves of irqp. A horse-laugh set 
np by a circle of fox-hunters,* would ovPtpTnver the 
best poet or philosopher whom the world ever ad- 
inireu. The modest Virgil could not stand the 
attacks of scoffing ridicule ; and wisdom has ever 
sought the shade, where the impertinence of the 
great or little vulgar seldom intruded. Cruel as it* 
i.> to ^stress .seh&ibility,*aod injurious to mankind 
to render worth contemptible, w'e often observe 
persons of character joining in the laugh against 
modesty and merit. In the momcift of social en¬ 
joyment, we do liftt give ourselves time to reflect 
on the consequence otAxir mirth; and, perhaps, 
with Lind intentions#of promoting convivial happi- 
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ness, we often hurt the feelings and interests of 
individuals, as well as the most important ends of 
society. 

From the desire of furnishing matter for conver¬ 
sation and supporting its vivacity, sorfte evils arise, 
which at first view appear<to proceed fYom malig¬ 
nant causes': The tale of scandal, though usually 
•opposed to be the genuine effect of malevolence, 
1 $ often produced by thoughtless levity, and an un¬ 
willingness to sit in company without supplying a 
•hare of entertainment* The raillery, which is 
sometimes played off with success by the shallowest 
yet boldest of the company, against persons of real 
merit, is not. always the result of a detracting spirit, 
r but of a fondness for coarse mirth, and an .inability 
to let slip those opportunities for Indulging it, which 
genius and learning, from an inaltehtion to trifling 
accomplishments, "are frequently thought to supply. 

To be cheerful is indispensably necessary to the 
mutual participation of the pleasures of local inter¬ 
course. To be rnciiv, if it is often desirable, is not 
always necessary. Let mirth however be uncon¬ 
trolled, while it is tempered with the wisdom not 
to hurt, those who Reserve caresses and reward; 
and not to sully the dignity and wound the feelings 
of unaffected virtue by the wanton sallies of buf¬ 
foonery. 

Before I leave this subject, I ’would willingly 
obviate one error. Great laughers are usually 
called good-natured. 1 believe they are often par¬ 
ticularly proud and malicious; for there is ho me¬ 
thod of gratifying pride and malice more effectually 
than by ridicule. 
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• No. XLH. On the Ul Effects tff* Proving by 
Argument Ttuths already admitted . /« « Latter, 


• Sir; 

I have reason to think, that I inherited from na¬ 
ture a plaiu understanding, without any pretensions* 
i to the vivacity of genius. 1 am grateful to my 
parents, that it was cultivated in that common way 
whifti guides through the beaten path of life, and 
leads not to those eccentricities, which, for the most 
part, terminate in misery. * 9 

1 wqp destined to a mercantile Kfcf and my educa¬ 
tion was therefore confuted to writing, arithmetic, 
and a little eleftnfntnry Latin acquired at the gram- 
mahschooi. With my steadiness of conduct, there 
was little difficulty in* acquiring a competency in 
the trade in which 1 was settlofl by my father. As 
l*had*no family, and \w ftynto m avarice and am¬ 
bition, I retired early from tnc Imokc and hurry of 
the town to a sweet litticboifse and garden on the 
borders of Epping-forest* * „ 

A state of total inaction both of bo3y and mind, 
1 found less tolerable titan the constant bustle of a 
town life. To my garden 1 had recourse for exer¬ 
cise. For rufal sports 1 was unqualified, as I had 
never Bred a gun nor mounted a horse. 3Vfy garden, 
however, amqsed me •sufficiently, contributed to 
confirm my health, and, at the same time, induced 
a contemplative turn. This. led me to seek, in 
books, a supply for the loss of that succession of 
objbets, which so long solicited and engrossed 
my attention in the grqpt streets of the capital. 

The particular coursi of reading into which 1 
unfortunately fell* might have proved hurt(pl, had 
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I not been discreet enough lo correct its tendency 
in timp. A. best, it only Served to till tip those 
hours, which might, indeed# have been more agree¬ 
ably and more usefully employed. 

I had received all the notions usually instilled by 
parental authority, with implicit belief*. * I was told 
that there n;»is one God, and 1 believed it, for I^saw 
his woj ks around me. 1 embraced revealed religion 
in all its parts, with the sun.o evidence of'conviction, 
with which l believed the sun to exist in the hea¬ 
vens, when ! beheld its radiance, and felt its warmth. 
I saw and believed the difference between .ight 
and wrong, vice and virtue, justice and injustice, as 
strongly as the difference letween black and white, 

, and sweet aiu), bitter. I never dreamt of calling in 
question the authenticity of the :criptural writers, 
'the doctrine of the trinity, the divinity of our Su- 
vrur, the immateriality and immortality of the 
human soul, and the resurrection of the body. 
When 1 repented the creed, 1 spoke with the same 
confidence of undenting .conviction, as when I 
asserted the truth «,f a* fact, of wjiich 1 had ocular 
demonstration. Tlic steady light of common sense, 
together with parental authority, had hitherto 
guided iint «md 1 had been humble enough to follow 
its directions. 

It was now at last that 1 perceived the first sha¬ 
dow of a doubt on these subjects, and it was caused 
by the following circumstances. In collecting my 
lit lie library, 1 often met with books entitled Proofs 
and Demonstration! of those important point#, on 
which I entertained not a single idea of uncertainty; 
but 1 was now' naturally led to conclude, that those 
things were not indisputably evident, of which so 
many laboured proofs were continually ottered to 
the public notice. My curiosity was raised, and l 
began to suspect# that it was o ving to my simpli- 
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6ity alone that I had hitherto received, without 
proof) ail those doctrine*, of which tin.' uforld grooved 
to require the most powerful defence, ami confirm- 
mations infinitely repeated. 

The bear Appearance of an attempt to prove opi ¬ 
nion? whioh 1 had eve# considered ns wanting no 
othejr proof than the first strong decisions of com¬ 
mon sense, shook the stability of my conviction. 
Hitherto tuy days had been tranquil and secure. 
# A11 my principles in morality and religion had been 
planted in infancy, and had taken root deep and 
strori£. My understanding had not'been actively 
ingenious enough to overturn those systems of my 
forefathers, which had I?d them throipli the ways 
of piety^ to peace. ^ But 1 now found •my happiness 
begin to totter, a# my principles began to be under¬ 
mined. • # 

lrt the books which were every day offend tor 
the conversion of stcptfcs, for refuting atheists, for 
proving Christianity, for demon&rating that there Is 
a rtiir.rcnce between gaod apo evil, for asserting, 
that there is some essential supertority in the human 
nature over the animal, I dbtuld no remedy in my 
unsettled state; but, on the eontrary, an in creasing 
tendency to universal scepticism* The ingenious 
authors of such treatises firfd it necessary to rawc 
objections, in order to remove them, and to give a 
degree of weight and solidity to the arguments of 
their adversaries, that the weight and solidity of 
their own victorious a^gumentg may be rendereef 
moroicon&picudus and more honourable. 

The books of the objectors 1 should never have 
read, nor should 1 have known any thing of their 
objections, hod I not been ensnared into an ac¬ 
quaintance with the enemies of truth by the ill- 
judged conduct of her tribnds. Heresies and errors 
long forgotteu and%xplodcd were revived by^tlitsc, 
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merely to display their ingenuity in refutation. 
Sometimes, through the weakness of their judgment, 
they gave advantage to sophistry; and, by throwing 
with a feeble hand a pointless dart, encouraged a 
defeated foe to resume new courage, ‘ 

Even in the mOst judicious apologia for those 
doctrines irhich I thought wanted no apology, 
though the arguments were conclusive, I did not 
perceive that my conviction was strengthened ; but, 
on the contrary, that it was in some degree less} 
clear than before 1 hud received argumentative 
demonstration. My idea of the truth was tit lirst 
simple, and proportionally evident; but when that 
idea was connected with af'long chain of arguments, 
my understanding could not so readily comprehend 
it with all its additional appendages. There is a 
degree of abstraction in” profound'writings, which 
itf necessarily attended with a little obscurity. 
And hence it happens that 'Illustrations, as they are 
culled, of important truths, are sometimes the only 
circumstances whicmjnvolw; thorn in darkness. ' 
Whatever complaints have U'CfO made against 
the prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however 
true that may be of tkc higher or dissipated orders, 
it is yet certain, that'the Christian religion is impli¬ 
citly received by the greater part of the community. 
Though their practice, from the iniirmity of human 
nature, is seldom correspondent with their princi¬ 
ples, yet they ore far from the character of specu¬ 
lative infidels. It is at le^t highly probable, that 
all who frequent the established churches arc •Chris¬ 
tians. It has therefore been matter of just surprise, 
that a great number of the most ingenious divines 
should enter the pulpit, as if they were to convert a 
congregation of heathens or deists. To prove, by a 
great variety of !aboured r arguments, the existence 
of Ciod, is surely unnecessary fctefore an audieuce, 
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^hose convention in a Sjhurch is a proof that they 
already believe it. It can have little bther •effect 
than tp lull them asleep, or to suggest scruples in¬ 
stead of removing them? l'or it is certain,.that not 
half tho.Ni* ai foments in support of scepticism Imve 
usually fa Wen within the rioticG of the common 
hearer, which are for the most part adduced in die 
pulpit, in order to be refuted, by a subtile disputant - 
in divinity. A few good treatises might properly 
enough be written by the truly able, to show the 
sophistry of a deistical author, and then he and his 
luculftations might be suffered to pass on to obli¬ 
vion ; whither they would glide with a rapid course, 
if they were not impeded by the imprudent inter¬ 
ference of those, who, if they arc sincere and con¬ 
sistent, must wish^o accelerate their extinction. 

Neither polemical, controversial, doctrinal, nor 
systematical divinity, seems wel4 calculated lo aft- 
swer the important cnds*of true religion. ends 
of true religion arc all friemUv and lienign. Hut 
police, benevolence, and put^y of heart, arc, I 
believe, not at all promoted in tffose many volumes 
of theology, which have*oivetF their origin to con¬ 
troversy, and to logical aiuV metaphysical refine¬ 
ment. * They originate in prule, and terminate in 
acrimony. * * 

One might, indeed, almost venture to pronounce 
it a judgment tfn the temerity and the presumption 
of man, that scarcely any philosopher has distin¬ 
guished himself by tliofe speculations, which were* 
novel* designed to fall within the sphere of the 
human intellect, without starting some notion ab¬ 
surd enough to render bis memory ridiculous. 
HerWey, one of the authors on whom I was so un¬ 
fortunate as to -Fall, an^ whose sense and virtue I 
venerate, appeared to rile an object of ridicule, 
however ingeniously he had demonstrated to me 
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the non-existence of tnatterl * 1 happened to meet 
with him soon after I had been reading an author 
who had proved, so (hr at least as that mv poor 
uiulcrsUitidiog could not reflate him, that the human 
soul was material, and perished at deurh. Between 
them both l found I was, <m a sudden, deprived of 
both my sn»d ami body, without any sensible loss or 
detriment in either. 1 was tempted to exclaim. 
Oh, the foolishness of vain philosophy ! 

Convinced at last tlut common sense, or that 
share and specie* of understanding, which nature 
has bestowed on the greater part of men, is, *whcn 
competently improved, the safest guide to certainty 
mid happiness, 1 have laid°aside proofs, demonstra¬ 
tions, and illustrations of all matters sufficiently 
proved, demonstrated, and illustrated to the humble 
mind, by their own internal eviderfee. And how¬ 
ever rfie Juarned and the disputatious may attuiso 
thornselves in morals and ‘religion with hue-spun 
subtilties, 1 shall rest satisfied with the coarser 
notions of my forefathers, and make the scriptural 
rule tin; rule of ihy ’thoughts and actions—To do 
Justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with my 
Chid. i 


#No. XLlll. On the Necessity of Temperance io the 

Ihiiilk (if tne Mirnf, , 


fur. advantages which arise, from regulating the 
several appetites, to the health of the body, have 
been too repeatedly insisted dpon to require any 
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Kirtber animadversion. ^ The present remarks shall 
he confined to temperance of diet in particular, and 
to thejadvontages which accrue from it to the health 
of the "mind. • , 

How fur die intellectual faculties are connected 
with Vie animal (economy, Is aMisquisiiiou which 
rather belongs to the natural philosopher**ban to the 
moralist. The experience of every individual mw*t 
convince him of their alliance, so far as that the 
jnind and body sympathize in all die modifications 
of pleasure or of pain. 

Onfe would imagine, that the stoicSl apathy was 
founded on a notion of the independence of the 
mind on the body. According to th ^philosophy* 
the mind may remain* as it were, am unconcerned 
spectator, while the body undergoes the most ex¬ 
cruciating torments: but tne moderns, however dis* 
posed to be stoics, cannot help being a little ikfiictgU 
by a fit of the gout or stdnc. 

If the mind sutlers with the bpdy in *the violence 
of |fhin, and acuteness ofwhseiipif it is usually found 
to recover its worked strength frhen the body is. 
restored to heultli and vigbwr. • 

Hut there is one kind of sympathy, hvjylych the 
mind continues to sifter even after the body is relieved. 
When the listless languor, and the nauseous satiety 
of recent excess is gradually worn off, the mind still 
continues for a^while to feel ft burthen, which no 
efforts can remove; and to be surrounded with a 
cloud, which time only cgn dissipate. 

Didactic authors, who have undertaken to pre- 
f.cribe rules for the student in his pursuit of know- 
ledge,, frequently insist on a regularity and absti¬ 
nence in the articles of food and wine. It is, in¬ 
deed, a fruitless • labour ^o aim at increasing the 
stock of ideas, and improving the powers of pene- 
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tration, without a strict observance of the laws of 
Ternptrance. *. 

It has been remarked, that the founders of col¬ 
leges, who spared no expense in the embellishment 
of the buildings, have pot been so liberal in,pro¬ 
viding food for the inhabitants. Perhaps those no 
less judicioifc than pious patrons of learning were 
sensible of the utility of frequent fasting and tem¬ 
perate meals, in promoting literary, as well as moral 
and religious improvement. Nature’s wants they 
took care to satisfy, anil Nature wants but little* 

Horace, in a satire in which he professedly enu¬ 
merates the advantages of Temperance, observes, 
with a beautiful energy of expression, “ that the 
“ body, overcharged with the excess of yesterday, 
u weighs down the mind togethrff with itself, and 
‘■fixes to the earth that partidd of the divine 
“ spirit/* ' ' 

That Aurora is a friend lo the Muses, is almost 
proverbial, and, lfre all those aphorisms which are 
founded on experien^, i& A just remark ; but, it an 
adequate cause were to be assigned for this effect, l 
know not whether it might not justly be attributed 
as rnudU/' fasting, fs to the refreshment of sleep. 
The emptiness of the stomach : t is which tends to 
give to the understanding acuteness, to the imagi¬ 
nation! vigour, and to the memory retention. 

It is well known, that the principal meal of the 
. ancients was the supper; and it has been matter of 
surprise that they t . whose wisdom was so generally 
conspicuous in the several institutions of common 
life, should adopt a practice which is now univer¬ 
sally esteemed injurious to health. It is however 
not unreasonable to suppose, tlv»t they were unwil¬ 
ling to dog their intellect&hy satisfying the cravings 
of hunger in the day-time, the season of business 
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t\nd deliberation* an$ those rather to indulge 
themselves in the hour of natural festiiAiy, vriicn no 
ciire fetaained, but to retire from the banquet to 
the pillow. 


No. XL1V. ■ On Conciseness of Style in Writing 

and Conva sat ion. 


A cnLjPiin atei> .Trench writer, remarkable for 
conciseness of frn le, iryi letter to a friend which 
he had made r&tbcr longer than usual, apologizes 
tor fts prolixity, by saving, that be had not tinie.*to 
write a shorter. • 

To say much in few words is certainly a great 
excellence, and at the same+lwc a great difficulty 
in composition. •The minu naturally dwells on a 
strong conception, views k oft every aide, and ex¬ 
presses its variety of lights iji as greats variety of 
words ; but the amplification of a sentence, though 
it may add to its perspicuity* frequently diminishes 
its force: as the scattered sun beams diffuse only a 
gentle heat, lltit are able to burn when collected in 
the focus. ^ 

Brevity of expression is sometimes the mark 01 
conscious dignity and virtue, it was manliness of 
sentiment, and haughtiness of soul, which gave rise 
to the laconic style. When the tyrant of Macedon 
mer&ced the L§cedemonians, the answer they 
returned was comprised^!! these few words: “ Dio- 
M nysius is at Corinth.*' *To understand which, it 
is necessary to callfto mind, that Dionysius,tyrant 
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of Sicily, I jail been dethroned by his people, ami 
compiled to cam his bread by setting up a little 
school at Corinth. Such a document, expressed in 
so brief a manner, must have struck the mind with 
more force than the laboured periodsof'an Isocrates, 
or the diffusion of a Ciccror 

It is welf known, that Sallust was an cnenfy to 
the great orator of Rome. One would almost ima¬ 
gine, from the difference of their style, that the 
disagreement extended to matters of taste and lite¬ 
rature. Sallust always labours to express liis ideas 
in the fewest words. Cicero delights in amplifica¬ 
tion. It Ims been said, } however, that a man of 
true taste would rathe? have written that beautiful 
parallel between Cato and Ctcsar. than all the Phi¬ 
lippics. 

.Alagy critics have employed** their talents in 
making comparisons between Demosthenes and 
Tully. Aflc of them agree in attributing to the 
former conciseness,vmd to the latter diffusion: $nd 
according to this judjjpnenf they have not hesitated 
to give the preference to .the Athenian. The corn* 
rise vehemence of Deifiotthcnes carried all before 
it by vkd'ncc; the c prolixity of Cicero gained 
ground by the soft ar(s of insjnoation. The effect 
of the former was sudden and irresistible, that of the 
latter, weak and dilatory. 

In the denouement of a modern tragedy, we find the 
, heroes- and heroines expressing their grief in pom¬ 
pous declamation. * But notwithstanding the actor 
mouths out his plaints in all the grandeur of length¬ 
ened periods, and with all the vehemence of studied 
action, the audience frequently sit unmoved, and arc 
more disposed to smile than to weep. In' the 
CKdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, Jdcosta, when she 
discovers her own and her husband’s situation as 
deplorable as can well be conceived, immediately 
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retires from the stage/ repeating only these words 
% —Alas! alas! wretched man that t thou* art— 

“ this only can 1 say to thee—henceforth, for 
u ever silent.'' Corneille would have, put* at least, 
filly inoriotonous lines into her mouth, without half 
the eTU’ct. • • 

Military harangues derive their cltief beauty 
from an expressive brevity. Livy abounds with, 
short speeches, consisting of hardly more than half 
a do/en words, in which (vcucraU animated their 
soldiers to rubli on to danger and deuth, IJut an¬ 
cient* history scarcely affords any instance more 
striking than that of a Trench king, who thus ad¬ 
dressed his men imniediiflelji before aiyittack — t( I 
“ am your f icncfnl— you arc Frenchman—there arc 
u the enemy.'* 4* 

Conciseness dt/narratioiT, whether in writing irr 
in speaking, is a mark of trutlft To introduce "a 
multitude of proofs and* asseverations,tacitly to 
confess, that what is said $,anrU in great need of 
co m> ho rati on. One of* our Vfnglish sects, which 
professes a singula# love of tfnllrand plain-dealing, 
Has almost made it a trnPuof their religion to use 
no other words in denying, »r as&erti^^. .than tin; 
>inglc particles of pegation and affirmation : and a 
poet of antiquity rciflarks, thht many promise* and 
professions, instead” of strengthening, weaken our 
belief. 

They who have travelled, know that the Fre nch^ 
man, in the profusion ofjiis poiitgncs.% makes many 
oflers^vhich he expects will he refused ; and should 
you really stand in need of his assistance, it i» a 
doubt whether he will give himself much trouble to 
alleviate your distress, or disentangle your embar¬ 
rassment : but au Englishman will do you a piece of 
**■ -Tviee secretly, and be iTh»t reused with the expres¬ 
sions of your gratittffic. The former will overwhelm 
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you wills professions, of friendship, without the least 
real regard; the latter will be surly, and at. the same 
time go all lengths in soothing your sorrows and 
relieving your wants. 

Bluntness is said to be one of the characteristics 
of the English, and is allowed to be a natural conse¬ 
quence oi their sincerity. When it does not dege¬ 
nerate to rusticity, it is not unplcasing. 

But the good effects of brevity and conciseness, 
are not to be found only in writing and conversation. 
There is something analogous to them in the/irts of 
painting and sculpture. There is a concealment 
and shading, which sets 4 off more beautifully, and 
displays more clearly, than an open, an undisguised, 
a glaring representation. Timanthes took* for the 
subject of a picture, the sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis»» lie gave a degree of grief to the spectators, 
proportionate to the nearpess or distance of their 
relation to*the lovely victim. Thus he had ex¬ 
hausted the passiofebefore he came to the father, 
and, at a loss ta express 1 a sufficient anguish, he 
represented the disconsolate patent concealing his 
face in the folds of his garments. 

Wcro-4bc causes 'of the pleasing and powerful 
effects of conciseness Jto be investigated, one of them 
might perhaps be found to be the pleasure which a 
-reader, or spectator, takes in having something left 
for Ins own sagacity to discover. The mind gree- 
* dily snatches at a hint, and delights to enlarge upon 
it; but frigid is die employment*of attending to 
those productions, the authors of whictf have 
laboured every thing into such perspicuity, that 
the observer has nothing to do but barely ty look 
on. Things may be too obviocs to excite atten¬ 
tion. The sun, the moo*, and the stars, roil over 
our heads every day without attracting our notice; 
survey with eagjcr curiosity, a comet, an 
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eclipse, or any other extraordinary phenomenon in 
'nature. * * 


Not XLV. On the Character and Style of Pliny*. 

ike Younger . 


*Thf. character of Pliny tlie younger, in whatever 
light it is viewed, is plcgsing. The elegance of his 
writings resulted from thc*habitual elegance of his 
mind. . Considered as a man of letters, and a man 
of the world, hS may bib said, more than any of 
the ancients, Co» deserve the epithet of All’ucavn^ 
plished. 

It has indeed beeu objected, that his letters are 
top elaborate. Ease, the characteristic of the epis¬ 
tolary style, is said to lib sag. ifiged to studied orna- 
*ment: but it shohld be feme^bered by the censu- 
rers of Pliny, that there dfcc beauties of.art, as well 
as of nature: and that art, I even wlior. .misplaced, 
may produce an •agreeable, work. Os nature may 
bring forth something anomalous, which** though 
termed a monster by the naturalists, may yet he 
beautiful. Tfie perusal of Pliny’s iettors excites a 
pleasure more similar to that which aribetufrom g 
view of an elegant parterre, than to that which is 
derived from contemplating the ruder beauties of 
‘uncultivated nature. 

Pjiny is among those few ancient authors, who 
have been translated into English without losing 
much of their • original) .grace. Lord Orrery and 
Mr. Melmoth seem to have resembled him in their 
manners, as well as in their style. Thu tak was 
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.natural to tliem, for while * they expressed their 
author's idc.% they appear to have expressed their* 
own. Both the translations have uncommon 
merit; and, if a preference fee given to Melrobth's, 
it must at the same time be acknowledged, that a 
very great share of praise is due to thrt of lLord 
Orrery. * 

The panegyric of Trajan has, like the epistles, 
been censured as stiff, laboured, and affected; but 
if the beauties of the composition can excuse the 
appearance of labour in the epistles, with much 
greater rcasorr* ought they to justify it in a formal 
oration. At an advanced period of literature, when 
taste becomes too capriqiotls and depraved to en¬ 
dure the graces of nature arid simplicity, there is no 
resource left for an author who would acquire popu¬ 
larity, but to labour in ^flic invention of ingenious 
tlfouglfts, and in bestowing on his productions the 
nicest polish of art. Panegyrical pieces of elo¬ 
quence arecdmmon(y of all others the most difficult, 
hccau.su their subjects are,.commonly of all others 
the most barren. Wftat may bq, said in praise of 
any man, may usually bfe comprehended in few' 
words, if naked truth and unembellished facts are 
repj-oentenr Whenever, therefore, it is required, 
by the, ceremonies of a public Solemnity, to expa¬ 
tiate otfthe virtues of particular persons, the orator 
soon* iipds himself under a necessity* of supplying 
tiie deficiency of matter, by ingenious turns and 
Yah outfit ornaments^ 

The compositions of Pliny arc not'likely to please 
the common or superficial reader. Sounding 
period*, and animated expressions, are required by 
the vulgar, rather than the less obvious beauties of 
correctness and refinement.^ The passions and the 
imagination of those, who£e intellects and judgment 
are weak, arc often strong f.nd lively. Their 
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menial appetite* like their corporeal, urviccusjomed 
A) delicacy, learns to prefer coarse viands to the 
dainties of luxury. Ay uncultivated mind perhaps 
feels, at least, an equal pleasure from the rutile ballad 
of ait itinerant singer, with, that which arises to an 
improved faste from th& polished pieegs of a Ho¬ 
race,* or an Anacreon. It is, therefore, no. dero¬ 
gation from the merits of Pliny, that he is not uni¬ 
versally admired. His elegance is too subtle and 
refined for the vulgar eye. 

Thpugh great genius may be displaced in hewing 
even a rough statue, or in sketching an imperfect 
picture; yet the judicious connoisseur will always 
ice! a pleasure in examining* those wqfks of sculp¬ 
ture or .painting, which have received the highest 
polish, and have been finished with the nicest traits 
of the pencil. Such writers os Jlomer and* Shah- * 
speare I must admire with all their imperfections On 
their heads; but yet, as imperfections are not of 
themselves laudable, it is surely consistent with reason 
to adhiire those also, win?, lik# Pliny, are even pain- 
ttilly solicitous to Avoid them. f Longinus, with all 
the ardour of genius, prefer^ faulty eminence to 
faultless mediocrity; but yet neither he, j nor any 
other sensible critic,* has pronounced correctness a 
fault. 

It is possibly that the judgment may approve; 
while the heart and imagination remain unaffected. 
But we read to be moved, to be entertained^o Inw 
delighted. Mere approbation itf a frigid sentiment. 
An animated work, therefore, which excites warm 
emotions, attended with occasional disgust, is read 
in preference to another, which is insipid, though 
correct, and dullj* though judicious. But where 
genius is unitedTwith cdsrect taste, the judgment, 
the heart, and the*imagination are at once fully 
satisfied. Such a combination existed in tiic%un<lt 
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of Pliny and Addison,. It must indeed be remarked, 
to tlu? honour of Addison, that be os far more na¬ 
tural than Pliny. He has all the elegance of the 
polite Romany without the affectation. 

** The elegance of Pliny’s mannerV,’’ says Mel- 
moth, “ adds force to the most into reding, at the 
«* same iirrfo that it enlivens the most common, sub- 
“ jerts. Put the polite and spirited turn of his 
“ Mpistlcs is by no means their principal rccom- 
" mendution: they receive a much higher value, nr 
they exhibit one of the most amiable and animat- 
«• ing characters in all antiquity. Pliny’s Vbole 
“ life seems to have been employed in the exercise 
<* of every ^generous umf .social affection.’’ Who 
then, 1 ask,*will not forgive the blemishes of his 
writingSy especially as $ey are Surrounded with so 
ijmch Jjeauty ? . * 


No. XLVI. On Ike *-f''.jcpedii'ncy of embellishing 
(\>n/jjQsifJon tvifh Harmonious jPeriods, and xdlh 
other Judicious Ornaments. 


Tk i-l jaborioua* antiquary, and the dull compiler, 
are commonly contented, with a, book, however 
unadorned and uninteresting, if it affords informa¬ 
tion. The flowers of rhetoric they despise as 
meretricious artifices; and the graces of style they 
neglect its contributing more to^mbellishraenf than 
to solidity. ^ 4 « 

But the ninjority of readers are neither able nor 
dcsi^ms to overcome that propensity to be pleased. 
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Much they derive from .nature. Besides an undcr- 
Jtanding to coticeive, an imagination toJinverft, and 
a memory to retain, they have an ear finely suscep¬ 
tible of nil the music of modulated periods. Com¬ 
positions not* addressed to tlie latter as ivfcll as to 
tbo former* of these faculties, tliey may reject as 
defective. The finest reasoning, and tlft* most ani¬ 
mated oratory, are attended to with disgust/when 
accompanied with discord. Intrinsic merit may 
excite approbation, but external ornament is neces¬ 
sary to give pleasure. An accurate system, or a 
well-authenticated history, however* rugged the 
style, is valuable as a collection of materials; but 
cannot claim the title of a perfect composition, till 
it is polished to sych a degree of stnoothness or 
brilliancy as the sjtecics of yriting seems to require. 

In the rude agb*of literature, the mind acquiesces , 
in solid sense expressed in unHUnnonioUs diction. 
An Ennius among the Itomans, and § Slmkspearc 
among the moderns, is admired for justnetp and 
sublimity of conception, though the style be rugged 
£nd discordant, i'he noyelly of the first literary 
productions causes so strong* a pleasure in the 
reader’s mind, that he can perJeive nothing wanting 
to complete his satisfaction. Ilia is unaccus¬ 
tomed to tuneful measures, and, fot want of better 
examples, feels a pleasure arising from the hardiest 
numbers. Thu?; the vulgar listen with delight to 
the rude notes of a ballad-singer; while the rrjjned^ 
car of a connoisseur in music cannot be soothed but 
with the soft warbling of an Italian. 

But succeeding writers find it necessary, if they 
hope for readers, to adopt graces unknown to their 
predecessors. Th|y find it difficult to add novelty 
to the matter; because, in the course of a few ages, 
every subject is frequently treated, and consequently 
soon exhausted. Systematical writings must^ften. 
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from their very nature, contain nearly the same 
thoughts, connected io a ’similar manner In aB 
kinds of composition, which, either from their par¬ 
ticular nature, or from their having been Before 
discussed, admit of no additional invention, if no¬ 
velty is necessary,* it must,be in the styj^e, anti not 
in-the matter. An author, who cannot add # any 
thing new to the philosophy of a Bacon or a Newton, 
may yet deliver their thoughts in such a manner, 
and refine their beauties with such ornaments of 
diction, that his works may be more read than those 
of the inventors, from whom it was derived. * Fon- 
tenelle and Lc Pluche have been universally studied, 
while the sources fron^ which they drew, the works 
of Bacon aiffl Boyle, are often left a prey to moth*, 
and worms in some deserted libfgry. 

The books which hav^ united delight with instruc¬ 
tion, have always survived tho*sc which had no 
other aim than real utility.* Dulness only can pore 
over the uninteresting page where nothing is ottered 
to sooth the ear, and flatter the imagination. /Soeh 
study resembles c journey ovqr gloomy desarts, 
where no sunbeam ichepfts the way, no hospitable 
door invites, no enchanting prospect alleviates the 
pain of fatigue.. Necessity alone can urge the tra¬ 
veller over htyrten tracks and‘show topt mountains; 
but he treads with rapture along the fertile vales of 
those happier climes, where every breeze is perfume, 
and every Scene a picture. Hence in the reposito- 
• rics ^epf literature, we observe, that bulky tomes, 
replete with the jTrofundest erudition, are lv,lt un¬ 
touched on dusty shelves; while the more super¬ 
ficial, yet more pleasing, productions are perused 
with delight, and committed to memory by repeti¬ 
tion. It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that 
tliose immense works of learning, which cost the 
labour of a life, which were g/oduced by many an 
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Jicbin^ Jiead and palpitating .heart, and by^ which 
their authors hoped to acquire immortality,* are at 
last consigned to oblivipn, because external beauty 
is not united with intrinsic value. 

E^ery spdl*ios of composition, has some end in 
view, whidh if it does nbt accomplish, it fails short 
of die perfection. The end of ail historical, 1 ho¬ 
tel ical, and poetical works, is to please as well as to 
instruct, if cither of* these does not comprehend 
•every mode of pleasing which is consistent with its 
kind, it is faulty. Upon this plea, £he advocates 
for rhyme, in English verse, rest their argument. 
Rhyme, say they, judicjpusly conducted, gives an 
additional power of pleasing to the nutftral inherent 
charms .of poetry.. It is not to be rejected as a 
gothic ornament, )nvcnted»by monkish barbarism, 
and continued by«u bigotted adherence to oustoiik; • 
hut is to be adopted and admired as an improve¬ 
ment even on classic versification. In the hands 
of a Dry den, or a Rope, it sooths the ear with a 
meTdlfy hardly excelled fiy a^irgil, and though no 
judicious critic cat? join \&oltaiijp in censuring Shak- 
spcarc for not adopting rflyme^because rhyme is 
absurd in conversation, whether dramatic or con¬ 
vivial), yet everyone must ^How, that the poems 
of Pope would lose much of their beauty .should 
they be deprived of rhyme, even though the subject 
matter were not to undergo the least variation. 
We should indeed find, as Horace fays on brother* 
occasion, the scattered* limbs #f a dismembered 
poet, •but we should infallibly lose all those graces 
which result from melody. The bare matter, how¬ 
ever iust the thoughts aud forcible the reasoning, 
woula not give theaauthor the reputation of a great 
poet. The sanfte remains may be transferred to 
prosaic composition^ We shall seldom listen, unless 
tho ear is charmed mule the mind is convinced* 

VOL. xli. V • 
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One ma)'i,c:'nnparcwriting to bmMmg. is not 
enough to Wing the stone from tlit; quarry, ana 
form it into a regular pile, 14 the ruvlo state in which 
it was pfoduCed by nutuic. It may, mdeed, how¬ 
ever rough and uiwhaken, afford a {shelter in neces- 
Bity, and sqj*vo all the purposes of couim'on use; but 
will not strike the eye of a passenger with wtfnder, 
till the chisel in the master’s hand shall have called 
forth each latent beauty, added the festoon and the 
Corinthian foliage, and united grace with strength.' 

To prove lu>w naturally we are attached to {nodu¬ 
lated composition, we may remaik, that the first 
works of the most celebrated writers were poetical. 
The facult^pf imagination is the earliest that dis¬ 
plays itself in the human min<£. The ardour of 
youth, too wild to be rcftrained by frigid rules, loves 
*0 indodge in all tjie licence of poetry; but q? the 
reasoning powers ripen, t|iey are enabled to con¬ 
trol the sallies of fancy, which, perhaps, of itself 
gradually grows chaster and more correct. At # this 
advanced period^ the ^indVlescends from the Weights 
of poetry to pr<$|* JJut iunscntifrly and unavoidable* 
conimunicate^sdmfe pf the graces of the art which 
it has relinquished, to that which it assumes. A 
vein of poe|icil Otic frill he discerned not only* in 
the thoughme style; which, though it will 
•notfall into;twjBtisflk of real metre* will necessarily 
(low in suctfo&fence as a poetical ear shall dictate 
1 andwic.yreve« >* 

Unlearned readers seldom attend to the beauties 
of harmonious composition. Jf they are pleased 
with it, they know not whence their pleasure arises. 
Attentive to the matter riSther than the manner, 
they would, perhaps, think anoauthor but in em¬ 
ployed, who should write^a long treatise on the art 
of turning a period. They typuid be surprised to 
be mformed, that one of the ancient critics has ac- 

i • 
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^Juired a.great reputation by writin*' mi an art which 
j» conversant hi sound, rather than in* sense, and 
which i$ therefore, in their opinion, unimportant, 
Dionysius of Halicanius&us however, owos juore of 
; his reputation to his Treatise on, the Structure of 
Words, than to any other of his works. 

Nor has the art been confined to speculative 
critics; for Cicero, a practical rhetorician, has at* 
tributed an efficacy to the harmony of periods, 
which experience only can prove fo be real. A 
sentence of no more than five words, |je informs us, 
was received with universal plaudits, though, as the 
author of it confessed, their whole nurit consisted 

«■ j 

in the skilful collocation. Transpose kul a s ; ngle 
word, and the effect will he entmdy'lost. In his 
elegant Dialogues *bn the Character of an Orator^ 
he has entered into a curious disquisition on the sub# • 
ject of prosaic numbers, and seems to require m an 
oration, an exactness of metre almost equal to that 
of verse. The subject is certainly Curious, and this 
greaf “rhetorician, os wel? as qratqr, has treated it 
with precision : bu,' as then quantity of Latin words 
is ascertained by rules very U'ff&vcrt from the ana¬ 
logy of modern languages, th<£str)ctures> of Cicero 
have no otherwise contributed to hiflrmoni/e the 
periods of our writers, than bjfi, suggesting the 
beauty and expediency of prolate nfoduletion. .. ■ 

But if his precepts have not much i«fl*ence in 
giving this finishing grace to competitions .,v^i 9 ur .1 
own language, liis example inay j communicate to 
them the most captivating melody. His cadences 
arc almost as pleading to a susceptible ear, as a re¬ 
gular piece of music. So necessary did he deem it 
to satfcfy the sense bearing, that he often adds a 
synonymous and tmneces^ry word to complete the 
1 roundness of his period. To accuse an author, of 
Cicero’s fame, of usi% words merely for the some), 
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may, perhaps, surprise* hinrwho is not conversant 
in his writings; but the recollection' of a few pas¬ 
sages will immediately induce those, who ore* well 
acquainted with his works, to acknowledge the just¬ 
ness of this observation. c 

But whoever would trace this harmony to its 
origin, must be referred to the Greek writers. 
Their numerous expletives which occur in every 
page, are used almost solely to fill up chasms in the 
cadence, and to render the harmony full and per¬ 
fect. Some critics have, indeed, attempted to f poinfc 
out the signification of every particle in every pas¬ 
sage; but their ill success after all their diligence, 
tends to caifnrm the preceding position. 

The periods of Plato are the* models of* Cicero. 
A good ear, on a curcory comparison of a few 
sentences, cannot hut observe how well the Upman 
orator has imitated the Gr$ek philosopher. 

It may be reasonably conjectured, that one cause 
why those ancient writers, who have come down to 
us entire, survived tlv^ir contemporaries, mdf’ be, 
that they extended {heir nttentiqVi beyond copious* 
ness and solidity ttir pleasing sound and modulated 
cadence. * > 

Among all our late writers *none appear to me 
so capable of pleasing an attic car as the late 
•MTv. Harris, of Salisbury. In his Philological In¬ 
quiries lty 4b*/treated the subject on which I now 
•‘speaky- orth fMnliar accuracy and elegance. 
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•On the Prevailing Taste*for the Old 


L'.v'Mith Poets. 

'^9 


Til it antiquarian spirit, ich was onctfconfinciT to 
inquiries concerning the manners, the buildings, 
the records, and the coins of the ages that preceded 
•us, has now extended itself to those poetical com¬ 
positions which were popular among our forefathers, 
but vfliich have gradually sunk into olflivion through 
the decay of language, and the prevalence of a cor¬ 
rect and polished taste. jtaoks printe^in the black 
letter arjc sought foy with the same avidtty with which 
the Euglish antiquftry peruses a monumental inscrip¬ 
tion, or treasuri&yjp a 8axon piece of monej. Tlici^ 
popiflnr ballad composed by smxft illiterate minstrel, 
and which has been handed down by tradition for 
several centuries, is rescued from the liands of the 
vul^tso, to obtain a placf in the collection of the 
jpian of taste. Vetoes, wtycb # a f<?w years past, were 
thought worthy the attention t&khjldren only, or 
of the lowest and rudest ord<J*$, are ppw admired 
for that artless simplicity, which once obtained the 
name of coarseness /nd vulgatiff • 

It must be confessed, that the species of antiijua- 
rianism is bettef calculated for tHe public in gciVeral 
than any other. An old rusty coitwj l^sSelJ, would 
excite rapture yn a Sts inton pr R&Wlinsou, buf 
would be beheld with perfect indifference by the 
greater pat t of the literati, and by all the unlearned. 
But the genuine beauties of poetry are capable of 
being relished by $ose who are perfectly regardless 
whether cr not«t was prjnted m the black letter, 
and written by Rowley or by Chatterton. Every 
lover of poetry is plWsed with the judiciou^selec* 
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tion Of Percy, thouglvhe gives himself little pdneem - 
about dates. The antiquary may perhaps Admire 
the oldest and the worst piece in the collection, only 
Decause,It is* did. The common reader, however, 
docs often partake-with the antiquarian in the plea¬ 
sure resulting from labour bestowed in ‘ researches 
after poetry, though hr has no adequate idea c It the 
supreme felicity of finding an Otho. 

The mere antiquarian taste in poetry, or the ad¬ 
miration of bad poetry merely because it is ancient,' 
is certainly afcurd. It is more difficult to di$oovsr 
the meaning of many of our old poets, disguised as 
it is in an obsolete and uspouth phraseology, than 
to read an tipgant Greek or Latin author. Such 
study is, indeed, not unfrequentlv, like raking in a 
cjunghill for pearls, and gaining 615 labour only for 
wte’s p&ins. ¥ 

* Our earlier poets, many of whose names and 
works are deservedly forgotten, seem to have thought 
that rhyme was poetry. And even this constituent 
requisite they apphcdvwitti extreme negligence. It 
was, however, f§ojod ( enough for its readers; most of 
whom considestU^thp mere ability of reading as a 
very high attainment. It has had its day, and the 
antiquary must not despise us y rf we cannot peruse 
it with patience* He who delights in all such read¬ 
ying as is never fead, may derivq some pleasure 
from the of his taste; but he ought still 

todo uf? judgment of mankind, which has 

consigned to oblivion the Works w*hich he admires. 
While he pores unmolested on Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydgate, and Occleve, let him not censure our 
obstinacy in adhering to Homer, Virgil, INJilton, 
and Pope. 1 

In perusing the antiquated pag& of our English 
bards, we sometimes find a passage which has com¬ 
parative merit, and which shines with the greater 
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*lustrJi 'because it is -surrounded with deformity. 
•While ve consider the rude taste of lfteratifre, the 
want of models, the depraved state of readers* we 
are struck with the least appearance of beauty. We 
are •flattcrcfl with an idca.of our own penetration* 
irt discovering excellencies which have escaped.the 
notice of the world. We take up the volume with 
a previous determination, to prove that it contains 
valuable matter. We are unwilling that our pains 
should be unrewarded. We select a few lines from 
a lc^g work, and by a little critical refinement* 
prove that they arc wonderfully excellent. But 
the candid are ready to^confess, that they have not 
often discovered in this department a^ufficient de¬ 
gree or quantity# of absolute mcrif to repay the 
labour of a pro/oand research. 

IJowe has said, that the old English herds sad* 
minstrels soared manv a height above their fol¬ 
lowers ; and it is true, that those old ballads, which 
ai^ in the mouths of peasants on both sides the 
TwPfed, have something injtheip irresistibly capti¬ 
vating. Vulgar, # coarscf inelegant* they yet touch 
the heart. Many of theiri, wnffPwnad, as the wri¬ 
ters intended, are musical. «Tl)ey mhse pleased the 
ear and the mind*qf a wholq people* and therefore* 
in spite of the cold feelings of toe critic, must be 
pronounced beautiful. Addison first gained .them 
the notice of scholars, by his prats^i of Chevy-Chase. 
He illustrated their beauties, by cornpaivr^ahom 
with tlie Classics. This indeed drew the attention 
of tfie classical reader; but it may be questioned, 
whether it would not be a better method to view 
thepi as originals; and in order to procure them a 
general reception* appeal to the genuine feelings of 
nature. For, fn truth,•when compared as compo¬ 
sitions, with 'the correct works of Virgil or Horace* 
the barbarous language in which they are*written 
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makes them appear to disadvantage. At the ^same 
time it must be confessed, that it avoids Is* very 
pleasing employment to the c polite scholar, te re¬ 
mark the coinoidcncics of thought, which are usu¬ 
ally found in works,of genius, written ‘at diffluent 
periods by those who could not possibly imitate 
each other, ** The philosopher gladly seizes 'the 
phenomenon, as it tends to elucidate a curious truth 
respecting the human mind, that all men of nearly 
equal faculties, fall into nearly the same train of 
thought when placed in similar circumstances. „ 
Notwithstanding the incontrovertible merit of 
many of our ancient reliesjof poetry, 1 believe it 
may"be doubted, whether any one of them would 
be tolerated as* the production of a modern poet. 
As a good imitation of tljp ancient manner it would 
jijtf its admirers; but, considered independently as 
an original, it would be thought a careless, vulgar, 
inartificial composition. There are few who do not 
read Dr. Percy ’s own piece, and those of other late 
writers, with pleasurei than the oldest bcllad 

in the collection ofthat ingenious writer. 

. Poetical genrjH^csppSared with great lustre among 
the Scots, at & time wtyen it was obscured in Eng¬ 
land. At one of the barronest periods of English 
literature, Duobaft Douglas, and Lyndsay, wrote 
with great elegtt^c^ as far as the language would 
admit, in the true^fpirit of original poetry. They 
WrtfiiLctSliy a better language, and a more durable 
► dialect, to have became national classics. With all 
• their beauties, it is difficult to read them with , pa¬ 
tience; for the necessity of continually recurring 
to a glossary, cools the ardour which the perusal of 
a beautiful passage may have excised, and induces 
the tired reader to fly to raq#e modern books, whose 
gold, equally pure* may be extracted without the 
troubkwof an analytical process^ 
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4 Th| present age, it piust bp owned with regret, 
,ss an age of literary deception. It is indeed charac¬ 
teristics! of an advanced period of letters and re¬ 
finement, when the various modes of. writing have, 
in eyery department, been anticipated, to^have re¬ 
course to ‘forgery in oader to gain attention. Of 
this«every one acquainted with the present statd of 
literature in England is sensible. CbaKerton, 
though the best, is not the only imitator and pre- 
• tended restorer of our ancient poets. 

, It will be allowed by all, that a composition ought 
to be estimated by its absolute, ifot its relative 
merit. And yet a pocm^ which, while it is supposed 
to have been written three #r four cei^uries ago, ia 
generally read anc) admired, is neglected as soon as 
it is discovered t$ be a modern production. This 
seems to have Baen the case with the reputed poems 
of Ifowley. That a work shoiild lose its value.Turf 
the eyes of the antiquary, when it is found to wear 
only a counterfeited rust, is not wonderful; but 
it'lftright reasonably be supposed, that a man of 
f taste would continue to qdimre ft even after the de¬ 
tection. Though at the ^aiila^Qe it is true, that 
most men have so much of the antiquarian spirit as 
to feel an additional pleasure when excellence is 
united with antiquity. By an effort of imagination, 
we place ourselves in the age of the author, and 
call up a thousand collateral ideas, which*give 
beauties to his work not naturally inherent. 

Whether th% antiquarian taste in poeFry if rea¬ 
sonable or unreasonable, it affords an elegant and 
a pleasing amusement to those who possess it. Mis¬ 
takes in matters of mere taste and literature are 
harfhlcss in their«consequences to society. They 
have no direct* tendency to hurt any interest, or 
corrnpt any morals. While therefore they are not 
likely to become gdheral, they must not be jgtacked 
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with virulence. Disputes in the republic of letters ;> t 
a republic, ^unlike the political commonwealth,* 
should be conducted with gentleness. That hu¬ 
manity of temper, which a'successful pursuit of 
learning inspires, would, of itself, it might be sup¬ 
posed, secure a mild and generous behaviour yi 
literary controversy. But the reverse has usu^ll} r 
been the case. Bentley, Middleton, Wurburton, 
have sometimes indulged an irritable temper beyond 
those limits, which, as Christians amt scholars, they 
must have seen and approved. They who have ob¬ 
served the rancour mutually displayed in the disa¬ 
greements of the learned, must have concluded, if 
they knew not the state ^of (he question, that some¬ 
thing of the utmost consequence to life, fame, or 
fortune, was at stake. Contempt or indignation 
must have taken place, r when they found that 
■^/Billing *11101*0 was agitated, than the propriety or 
impropriety of Greek accents, the genuineness of 
some foolish book, the justness of a conjectural 
emendation, and othersubjects, which had nojbrt^e 
least tendency to promtKe or injure either science 
or society. « * * 
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No. XLVIII. On the Moral Effects of Painting 

and Prints. 


Evkiiy thing which is capable of affecting the mind 
in a forcible manner may be rent^red subservient 
to the purposes of morality Music, and indeed 
all the sister arts, are known to possess a power of 
eycitin^sentiments of various kinds i of rousing the 
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•|mind)ta mnnly virtues or relaxing it to vice and 
•effeminacy. lJnt perhaps none are \nore instan¬ 
taneous or subtle in their operation than the pro¬ 
ductions of* the art of painting. livery* one who 
ran#cc, is ftblc to collect .the•meaning of an ob¬ 
vious picAirc, anil the*transition fron^ the eye* to" 
tiie4ieart is short and rapid. To receive an im¬ 
pression from a hook, it is necessary to road and to 
reflect, but the idea suggested by a painting is 

• caught at a glance. 

• A # liberal and philosophical statesman, whose 
comprehensive mind attends to the morals no less 
than the finances of a nation, will consider the pub¬ 
lic exhibition of pictures As a mattgff of national 
concern. lie will*use his influence to cause such 
figures to be reyr&cntcd '•> the public, as have, a 
natiyal tendency*to call forth njanly sentiments, *■ 
diff use a love of decency and order, a spirit of be- 
nevi)lcncc 4 honour, honesty, and patriotic virtue. 
Divines and philosophers, warriors and statesmen, 
usefift writers, and good*mc^ of t all denominations, 

# represented with^li the charms of the pencil, and 
with all the natural exptcqpflfltP^*their counte¬ 
nances, cannot fail to animate the Bosom with a 
love of excellency And it,is one peculiar advan¬ 
tage. that this effect may be produced on the rude 
and the vulgar, on those who have never been, im¬ 
proved by education, and who are neither able nor 
inclined to improve themselves by reading: a..4 r*> 
flection. The encouragement Of the arts is indeed 
atUiflled with a considerable expense; but while 
they arc made by due direction to improve the 
minds of the people, *they amply repay it. When 
they are so perverted as to produce unmanly senti¬ 
ments, or viciobs and idle habits, they arc, at once, 
the bane of private Jife and of a free constitution. 

The world never^yet saw the equal of ou^coun- 
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tryman Hogarth, in the art of moral paintingf Th<t 
•ceiies, indeed, which he has exhibited, are taken? 
for the most part, though,not always, froix. low 
life; but in this respect the painter showed his 
judgment; not oply because low like affor/is a 
greater abundance and variety of humoiflr, but be¬ 
cause low iTfe stands most in need of instruction, 
and can receive it more easily from a picture than 
from oral or written documents. I very much doubt, 
whether the sermons of a Tillotson ever dissuaded 
so efficaciously from lust, cruelty, and intemperance, 
as the prints of a Hogarth. 

The painters of the Dupzh or Flemish school do 
indeed reprtsent low £ife; ( but the representations 
are rather amusing than instructive. Indeed, I am 
not sure that they are not injurious to mankind: 
iior while they exhibit men in some of the lowest 
and most humiliating forms, they tend to increase 
his real degradation. It is much to be lamented, 
that the great skill v^iich they evidently display iu 
the art of painting, w^s dot employed in subjects 
more susceptible of plevat : on. * 

Humorous6r prints are, however, too 
entertaining"^) be rejected, while they are restrained 
within the limits of decency and good-nature. The 
taste for them is, in this age and country, very 
prevalent; but 1 am sorry to say, that the limits 
which we have just mentioned are too little ob- 
•«emad^n, Among the various methods invented for 
the gratification of private and perty malice, few 
have been more successful than the carricatura. 
There is no personage however exalted, nor cha¬ 
racter however respectable, which may not be low¬ 
ered in the estimation of the vulgar, by a ludicrous 
picture exhibited to putfic view* Some action, 
passion, feature, attitude, or dress, may be applied 
to the most deserving man, arift may render him an 
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lobjeci .of ridicule. A most unjust perversion of a 
{noble, art; but which, it is to be feased, w41l con¬ 
tinue while the public is led by its taste for detrac¬ 
tion to reward the artist by the purchase of his 
works, however defamatory. 

,tfumoig>u& prints have been of late very success* 
fully used to ridicule some of those extravagancies 
of dress and manners, which arise from effeminacy 
of manners, and tend to increase it. The figures 
„ represented have raised a very natural and innocent 
laugh, and the sutire, though well {jointed and di- 
feettd, has not usually been personal. Nothing 
can be more laudable, than to exert this very effica¬ 
cious art in rendering ffllTly, wanity, and vice, objects 
of derision. • 

But \t must be Jsonfesse^ that it is much oftener 
employed in cot(upting the heart and imsginattyjt 
by indecent figures. And herd I cannot help mirit- 
ing a complaint against "the police of tfoe metropolis* 
which allows some of the shops in the most crowded 
sturdy to exhibit, in tlioir windows, such prints as 
cannot fail to enfkme thg plssidbs of inexperienced 
• youth. Why slumbers the nfcv^icSfpte, or to what 
purpose are the laws and wis<£regulations of a civil¬ 
ized state, if we cqpnot permit our children towalk 
through the public streets <?f the capital without 
danger of corrupting their morals, merely by their 
looking into a "window, which is so furnished as to 
attract the attention of the most iimoceqk^tn<\jiqg 
suspicious ? A^reat and successive crowd is usu¬ 
ally assembled before the print-shops, which, while 
it annoys the honest passengdr who is hastening to 
transact important business, is perpetually drinking 
in a«poisonous drought, of which who can tell hour 
malignant and «diffusiveunay be the consequences? 
Indeed, the print-shops, which display to thousands 
VOL. XLI. \ 2 A 
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in the course of every day tjie most inflammatory^ 
print*, may justly he stigmatised as the guides to 
the brothel. In ancient timef, and in heathen cities, 
we read of the utmost precautions taken to preserve 
the modesty of y,pung men; and ought not the 
rulers of the greatest citv in the Christian worUUto 
blush while they connive- at a practice, which te,nds, 
perhaps more than any tiling else, to debauch the 
minds of apprentices, clerks, and indeed of all the 
rising generation ? It is certainly a nuisance, and 
paay legally [>e removed. The interest of some 
uneonscientious individual might.peril ups bo injured 
by lessening the sale of corrupting representa¬ 
tions ; but what is tfc interest of an individual, 
when put in competition with % the iuoral§ of the 
multitude ? If the print-shops iK a great city were 
exhibit only virtuous prints, they might be highly 
serviceable to the cause of morality. 

The serious part of mankind have complained, 
that some of the catchpenny periodical publications 
have of late been cmbellifthed, as it is calledffaith 
such prints ds tend immediately v> corrupt private 
life, and mmt jinwnn'nnlT] to injure society. Neither 
have they a^Jeared Clandestinely, but have boldly 
solicited notice by a ^description of their contents 
in the public advertisements, jhe serious part of 
mankind have, 1 say, complained, and have asked 
each other, whether the official guardians of religion 
^nideti'tncy have been so immersed in politics, or 
bo engaged in pursuit of preferment, as not to have 
noticed publications which they ought, d thtf pos¬ 
sessed sufficient influence, to have suppressed ? 
They ft ho have sons and daughters cannot but ap¬ 
pro?: : ml danger, when the mosUflicenrious pictures 
are daily obtruded on the^ublic etc; and they can¬ 
not help thinking, at the same time, that the pre* 
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servajfion of the childsen of the Qommonwealth de¬ 
serves at least*as much attention from the legfslature, 
as the preservation 0 fJ 1 ar.es ami puppies. 

The art of painting is one of tho^t* •innocent and 
delightful rfteans of pleasucc, wjmh Providence has 
kmdiy aftftrdcd to brighten the prospects of Imjnan 
life# I'tider due reflections, and witfi projper di-„ 
rcction, ii may he rendered something more‘than an 
elegant mode of pleasing the eye and the imagi¬ 
nation; it may become a very powerful auxiliary of 

Wtijp. * « 

It is but just to add, that soon after this paper 
was printed, but beforj} it was published, the ma¬ 
gistrates of London issued Orders foPthe prosecu¬ 
tion of«*uch printstdlers as should cxliihit licentious 
prints in their lyiraows. • 


No. XLI\. On!he Imjfroj)ri^i/(if publiclij adapting 
a Mtw Translation#} tk£''?lible. 


Thk translators of our Bib1c f it is allowed* hud 
great merit; luit, as nothing is begun and perfected 
at the same time, it is not surprising tliat^he 
lation ife not ewempt faom the characteristic of all 
human undertakings. Critics, assisted by the la* 
bours of the translators, have prosecuted their in¬ 
quiries into the Hebrew text, and have defected 
errors in it whidPthcy are willing to magnify into 
importance. Manuscripts having been collated, and 
the Hebrew text at last ascertained, as far as human 
ingenuity can ascertain it, there seems, at tise <jc;. - 
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plction of the labour, to be a wish among theqritics(. * 
for a n£w translation. 

For my own part, if I may venture to give an 
opinion contrary to that of the profound collators of 
Hebrew nr»anuscript.s, I cannot help thinking a ,new 
translation of the 13 ible an attempt extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and VjuHe unnecessary, instead of serving 
the cause of religion, which is the ostensible motive 
for the wish, I am convinced that nothing would 
more immediately tend to shake the basis of the < 
establishment. f t 

Time gives a venerable air to all things, to fnen, 
to trees, to buildings, and tp books. • Sacred tilings 
acquire pecul/ar sanctity by'long duration. A new 
church, with all the embellishments of Grecian 
architecture, is far tess ( venerable, than the Gothic 
^to^er overgrown with moss. The* present transla¬ 
tion of the Bible derives an advantage from its anti¬ 
quity greatly.superior to any which could arise 
from the correction of its inaccuracies. Imagine 'a 
l?/>man senator or warrior, Pressed out like &4pow- 
dered beau of modern fcimss. Mlich more care is 
bestowed on hig&in Isis present dress. He is nicely 
and accurately* arrayed in every part. But what is 
the result ? He is now pretty, and before he was 
majestic. Just so, were the Bible corrected and 
modernized, it would probably become more showy, 
and perhaps quite exact: but it would lose that air 
otstnetity* which enables it to make an impression 
which no accuracy could produce. < 

We have received the Bible in the very words in 
which it now stands from our fathers; we have 
learned many passages of it by heart in our infancy; 
we find it quoted in sermons fronmhe earliest td'tbe 
latest times; so that its phrase is become familiar 
to our e$$, and we cease to be startled at apparent 
difficult^. Let all this be called prejudice; but it 
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iis a|prcjudice which* universally prevails in the 
middle and lower ranks; and vr shoifld hardly re* 
cogflize the Bible, went* it to be read in our churches 
in any*other words than those which otir fathers 
hensd be for? us. . • 

•It is trfce, indeed, that some verv devout,and 
wolfr-moaning people carry the prejudice too far,* 
when they profess to believe that our translation 
was written with the linger of the Almighty, and that 
to alter a tittle of it is to be guilty of blasphemy. 
But^till, as the faith of such person* is strong, and 
their intentions pious, it would be imprudent to 
shock their minds by^an innovation, which they 
could not help cori.sidering*as ail insffit on heaven. 
If the lessons in the church were to be read in dif¬ 
ferent words frtyir those which they have heard fr^nn 
theij infancy, tlifcir faith mightJhe more cmhngcvcd 
than by all the arguments of the deists. And sftch 
persons, though the sarcastic may stigmatize them 
as weak brethren, are too valuable members, espe¬ 
cial K^in this age, to be*waytoijy cut oft' from tW 
body of the church. • # 

But forbearing to uree\hqfair of,veneration ac¬ 
quired by time, or the attachments farmed by pre¬ 
judice to the Bible, l cannotJiclp thinking, that the 
present translation ought to be retained in our 
churches for jts intrinsic beauty and excellence. 
We have bad one specimen of a new translation of 
the Bible by a very learned and ingenious bishop. 
It is exact andturious*, but IWvill venture to say 
it approaches not to the majesty, sublimity, and fire 
of the old translation. A reader, after going through 
it, 'jjill not upon the whole, receive so deep and 
lasting an imprcsflon from it, as from the old one, 
with all its imjfcrfectiofe. And it is from the gc-, 
neral effect of a work that its excellence must be 
estimated. 

K 2i3 
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The poetical passages of scripture are peculiarly 1 
pleasing in life present translation. The language, ■ 
though it is simple and natural, is rich and expres¬ 
sive. Solomon’s Song, difficult as 4 is to be inter¬ 
preted, may be read with delight, even'if we. attend 
to little else^ but the brilliancy of the didtion; aAd 
it is a circumstance which increases its grace, 'that 
it appears to be quite unstudied. The Psalms, as 
well as the whole Bible, arc literally translated, and 
yet that translation abounds with passages exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful and irresistibly transporting, ftve.i 
where the sense is not very clear, nor the connexion 
of ideas obvious at first sigty, the mind is soothed, 
and the ear lavished, ^ith the powerful yet unaf¬ 
fected charms of the style. It is.not indeed neces¬ 
sary to enlarge on the ^excellence? of the transla- 
* tTou in general; for, its beauties ai'e such as are to 
be recognized by feeling mpre than by description, 
and it must be owned, that they have been power¬ 
fully felt by the majority of the nation ever since ^he 
titst edition. In many,, a cottagq and farm-lfouse, 
where the Bible anjt Prdyer-Book constitute the 
library, the syeet stfpgs^ of Judah, and the enter¬ 
taining histofies of Jeaeph and his brethren, Saul 
and Jonathan, constitute a nevet-failing source of 
heart-felt pleasure. 

Tt is false refinement, vain philosophy, and an im¬ 
moderate love of dissipation, which causes so little 
arctetition^o be paid to this venerable book in (he 
busy and gay wofld. If Ve do hot disclaim all 
belief in its contents, ft is surely a great omissftn in 
many gentlemen and ladies who wish tp be com¬ 
pletely accomplished, or think themselves sp al¬ 
ready, to be utterly unacqjjaintAl with the sacred 
volume. It is our duty to inspect it, and it is gra¬ 
ciously so ordered, that our duty in this instance 
may bj*a pleasure; for th ( e Bible is truly pleasing. 
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considered only as a collection of very ancient and 
curious history and poetry. 

With respect to the impropriety of appointing a 
new translation to be reml in churches, what I have 
advanced efti the subject is only matter ftf opinion, 
rfhd maj^perhaps be found in the event erroneous. 
1 shall, however, very confidently say; that innova* 
lions of this kind are of the highest importance, 
and may probably be attended with the most violent 
concussions. ‘They ought therefore to be attempted 
onlv when there is an absolute necqpsity for them, 
and after the xnaturest deliberation. 


* No. L. On the Multiplication of Books, 


• • * 

No Bmusements t arc more^asijy attainablcr-and**- 

tended with more solid Satisfaction and fewer incon- 
veniencies, than the literary In these late ages, 
there is scarcely a subject^ which can reasonably 
excite human curiosity, on^vhich satisfactory infor¬ 
mation may not? be acquired by the perusal of 
books, which, from their multitude, arc obvious to 
all who are disposed to give them their attention. 
Poetry, history, eloquence, and philosophyall 
its ramificatioiTs, are Constantly at hand, and ready 
to gratify the mental appqfite with every elegant 4 
variety of intellectual sustenance. The imagination 
cag at all times call up, by the medium of books, the 
most vivid reprtsentations of every object, which 
the physical and moral world have been knowp to 
produce. Exempt from the inconveniences oi 
k foreign travel, from the dangers of a milkary life, 
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fr6m tlic navrow escapes of the voyager, and rfroni 
the tumult of politiual engagements, the student can 
enjoy, in the comfortable ..retreat of bis library^* all 
that lias cmplo'yed the active faculties of man in 
every department of life. ' * 

As a source of a very lively, as well As a pufc 
pleasure, reading is become the constant anitlse- 
ment of that considerable part of the community, 
whom the circumstances of profession, sex. or incli¬ 
nation, have confined to a sedentary life. Tin 1 * age 
is said to be dissipated, and tin* most superheiabob* 
servntion will justify the com pi mi. Yet it must, 
cm the other hand, bo ackuou lodged, that it is most 
extensively etojightined. 1 ' liooks, that possess ori¬ 
ginality and real merit, are still encouraged*. Cir¬ 
culating libraries, fernisli&d with valuable as well as 
trifling works, and societies established for tno pur¬ 
chase of new publications, inbound throughout the 
kingdom. The stream of national knowledge is 
certainly diffuse; nor ( is there suilicieut reason^to 
a^crt^ivhat some have, maintained, that it if be¬ 
come shallow by diffusion,^ If the productions of 
those who have gone^efore are richer and more 
solid, it reflects not disgrace on their followers, 
whose? discoveries are anticipated by the first inves¬ 
tigators. He who first opens the mine, will return 
ladfen.with treasure at an easy rate. # IIe who suc¬ 
ceeds may, with more sagacity and labour, acquire 
lesr«i*«rior cjiouid it detract from his praise, that he 
brings Forth litHc wlfere little remained. 

In this advanced sta^ of literature, much of* the 
student's life is necessarily employed in retracing 
the progress of those who have preceded him. ,He 
heaps up knowledge, and has oftefr little time, even 
if he has inclination and ability, to communicate it 
in a correct and graceful manner. There is little 
doubt, bit that many of the literati, who have never. 
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written, arc at least .equal in tj»e extent of their 
* knowledge to the writers whom thay stifUy and 
^nchwirc. They have never written, perhaps, front 
indolence, and perhaps ffom a want* of a power to 
titter, with Agreeable facility, vj^liat they apprehend 
with clearness. These must be supplied witfi a 
constant succession of books; and it isTound by ex’* 
perience, that few books please more cordially, or 
at least excite attention more forcibly, than those 
of contemporary authors. It appears then, that for 
the sake of the learned as well the common 
reatfer, the multiplication of books, though it has 
sometimes been lamented, ought, upon the whole, 
to be encouraged. No one is compelled to read 
what be docs not approve. A sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment is prepared, nor gfiould the guest find fault 
with the number or variety of the dishes. %They$iro 
’all faid before him with design\o give him pleasure, 
and it is easy to select that which, is capable of 
affording it, and to refilfee qjl that is insipid or dis¬ 
gustful. 

Modern authoTs are natufally'dispo£ed to justify to 
themselves and others the'adffition which they make 
to the number of bodks. Jfriey ar# unwilling to 
suppose, that evary subject, is anticipated; that all 
the avenues to fame are closed; that the knowledge 
acquired by study, and adorned by the expression 
of genius, is incapable of obtaining its proper re¬ 
ward, the praise of every ingenuous an£ congggjal 
mind. Literary productions •continue, therefore, 
to multiply, and every writer finds some plausible 
apology for presenting to tie public an additional 
volume. 
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No. LI. Letter# \ht Source <>jsolid Consolation. 


Tiie sacred writers, tin heathen philosophers, ail 
who have either thought or written with solidity, 
have agreed that man is boru to trouble, and that 
few and evil are his days. The moral poet Euri¬ 
pides has said, that to be a Alan i.> n sufficient plea, 
tor being miserable; and who indeed has no^icl* 
this truth ? 

Yet it is at the same time $ rue, that the kind hand 
of Providence, has scattered flowers as well as 
thorns in the road of life; and the great shill re¬ 
quited, is to select those* that ard perennial, those 
thn): do not bud, blow, ami wither in a day, from 
those that shine with transient lustre, or conceal* 
poisonous qualities under a vivid foliage. 

Among the many arguments fur a < lassical and 
#»i>upr« a dtensive educatiorj, there are few which flight 
to have a greater weight, than that it enables those 
who enjoy the benefit^f it, to derive the purest, the 
sweetest, the fnost elegant, bnd the least injurious 
pleasures from themselves and from reflection. The 
man of taste and learning creates, us it were, a little 
world of his own, in whieh he exercises his facul¬ 
ties; and he feels his most exalted satisfactions 
arMieqr fnasn things, the existence of which is 
scarcely known to die vulgar mind. L 

The parent in the ipiddle ranks of life, who is 
able to place his son. above dependence, contributes 
more to his real happiness, when he gives him a 
taste for the classics, and for studies which will 
exalt his nature, than when tfy making him a trader 
without a gentlemans education, he affords him an 
opportunity of hereafter shining in the mean magni- 
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ficencp of wealth, unaccompanied with elegance 
4and liberality. To'possess tlfousands ^ith the 
nayjow' spirit of a mere stodfe* jobber, can add 
but little real huppinesjc But to s possess a just 
taste for % Virgil, and for the other tine writers 
vji om tlif world lias lqpg a'dmifled; to be capable of 
feeding their bruuLics, with only the gommon com¬ 
forts and conveniences of life, will confer, an ele¬ 
gance and dignity of mind ; and will cause a finer 
pleasure than was ever known to a Crassus or a 
£live. 

. W iere, indeed, shall we find objects capable of 
attaching the mind in every stage of life, in every 
condition, in every tinfb, jp every place, but in the 
walks of literature ? These studies^Says Cicero, in < 
a passage which {pm never be too often repeated, 
afford nourishment to oflr youth, delight our^olil 
ag<?, adorn prospciity, supply*a refuge in*adverSity, 
are a constant source*of pleasure at home, arc no 
impediment while abroad, attend u3 in the night- 
s<?*as{jn, and accompany us fti our travels an d re tire- 
incuts. The great statesman «poke4hc diCtSffeWf 
his own experience 1 , To*his«hours of dejection and 
privacy, we owe niur^v of His finest philosophical 
treatises, in tlre # composition of which he a while 
forgot hi* own and his couiftry’s calamity. 

Deep sorrow is* known to seek solitude for indul¬ 
gence. Confpany may dissipate the lighter fares, 
but it appeals like mockery to real woe. Add to 
this, that to nyx with # compar^ while ilffder tliWn- 
flu^nce of grief, unless it is ti»e company of familiar l 
friends, is a violation of thtfeules of propriety, since 
it tends to throw a darpp on that cheerfulness, to 
promote which one of the ends of society. But 
solitude invius to reading; and amid the great 
variety of books, some one may always be found in* 
unison w ith our own temper In the retirements of 
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our library, no insolent intruder can upbraid, us for 
disinclination or Incapacity to taste convivial en~[ 
joyment. Tnerc # Vve may find balsam for tptery 
wound of the mind, and a 'cnieut medicine for every 
disease. t , 

When the prospects whicty present themselves ,in 
the common.road of life are dark and dreary,,,the 
man of taste can step aside into the clysium of poesy, 
and tread the flowery paths, and view the gilded 
scenes which fancy raises with the magic of en¬ 
chantment. The ingenious biographer of the poet 
Gray has informed us, that the most approved»pro- 
ductions of his friend were brought forth soon after 
the death of one whom the pfret loved. Sorrow led 
him to seek fftr solace of the muse. That the muse 
smiled on her votary, every reader of taste "has al¬ 
ready acknowledged. Safircd history has acquainted 
us With the power of music over the passions, *and 
there is little doubt but the uursc as well as the lyre 
of David, can%oothe the troubled spirits to repose. 

It is difficult to be attached to the common <&- 
J^UftnMiuinan pursuit, without feel ing the sordid or 
the troublesome pa$&*om». * But in the pursuits of 
learning, all is liberal,'« noblq generous. They re¬ 
quire and promote tlfat comprehensive mode of 
thinkflig, which overlooks the little and mean occu¬ 
pations of the vulgar mind. To the man of philoso¬ 
phical observation, the world appear# as a theatre, 
in which the busy actors toil and weary themselves 
foHitts amdtement. He sees t the emptiness of many 
objects which are ardently pursued; he is acquaipted 
with the false glitter that surrounds him ; he knows 
how short and unsubstantial are the good aud evil 
that excite all the ardour of pursuit and abhorrence; 
and can jherefore derive a degree of delight from 
..reflection, of which they whb are deeply, and even 
successfully interested' in them, can never partici- 
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pate. -Notwithstanding the charira of opulence, yet 
■have ‘.Socrates niul Epictetus attracted mftre ad* 
minors, and probably enjoyed more tranquillity of 
iuind y than the richest /publican of. Atiiens and 
Koi^e. •’ . 

Jt is triar, that learning should be pursued as a 
qualification for the several professions^)!* civil life; 
but excluding the motives of interest and attibitiou, 
it is to be cultivated for its own sake, by those who 
understand and wish to enjoy, under every circum¬ 
stance, the utmost attainable happiness. Next to 
religPon, it is the best and sweetest source of com¬ 
fort in those hours of dejection, which every mor¬ 
tal must sometimes cx]£ncficc. It constitutes one 
of the .most solid pillars to support 9 the tottering 
fabric of human felicity, agd commonly contributes 
as much to virtue as to happiness. 


No. Lit. On the Exceltrnce pf Lord Bacon at « 

Moralis ft 


No acts arc so truly' our own as those of the undpf^ 
standing. The world has long agreed in admira¬ 
tion of Alexander, Caesar, and Charles of Sweden; 
and the remark p( Cicejo seem% not to H$ve occur¬ 
red tp them, that the glory of a general is in great 
measure derived from the nrffrit of those who obey 
him, and that a thousand contingencies must con- 
spin* to give efiicagy to the best concerted plans of 
military operation. • 

But the works of genius are commonly produced 
in solitude. The mind forms its own design* and 
% t#OL. xli. /2b 
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pursues thin itself all the methods that conduce 
to its pccomplidifticnt. Fortune has Jittlc influence 
in retarding or promoting its purposes. lf| f then 
the proportion of glory, vdiich ought to redound to 
an individual, is to be estimated by. personal merit, 
independently of external ajd and accidental etents, 
the triumphs of ingenuity must l»e held more lio- 
nourahle than l ie triumphs of valour, and a con¬ 
quest of the intellectual world more worths the dig¬ 
nified ipage of history, than the subjection of the 
terraqueous globe. Such a conqueror is the great 
Bacon ; and Mien the world shall have corrected 
its erroneous judgment, he will be placed in a rank 
superior to tin; son of f’hilfy. 

A popular* historian of England has, however, de¬ 
preciated the merit of this glpry of our' nation, 
jHhune has plainly protfbunced him inferior to the 
Florentine philosopher (ialilneo; and he attributes 
the great applause that h;ts<been paid to him, to the 
illiberal partiality of our national spirit. iSome- 
thiim more reasonable th»n the suggestions of^this 
'spIrffVill prompt many to attribute his detraction 
to national envy. * 

The testimony oP foreigners, who cannot be 
biassed by this prejudice, is truly honourable to our 
great philosopher. Vaco Verulamitts, for so they 
him, is more frequently mentioned, and with 
higher applause, than the ingenious philosopher of 
Italy, (treat as have been the praises besto«vd on 
lTacon iiThis own country, they have never reached 
the high encomiums of foreign universities. 

It was the great mfctake of Aristotle to have ac¬ 
commodated his physics to his logic, instead of ren¬ 
dering his logic subservient to lip physics; and, as 
the critics lmve observed,tby inverting the natural 
o\'Jcr of things, to have subjected (he end to the 
means. To remove this error, our philosopher in- 
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vented liis nor inn organuM, in nlyrh he tearhes to 
iTaMia hy induction ; a more eiJictual mcfliod of 
dioTing truth, than •the. antiquated and trifling 
forms of a perfect >y Jiogism. i his wo»k is acknow¬ 
ledged to tfe his mastor-pk'tv ;»aud the •Beneficial 
clfbct it hffs hed its u^eef raining scieuei, hy icdutjing 
it ti^ the li st of t xperiuient, is :$ioi«e # MiHic!t nt to - 
intitle him loail the fame he enjoys. 

•T |f 

Hut his* pudosmnant excellence in promoting the 
scienf'c of nature,, seems ulrno-t to have ahsorhed hia 
^or^as a moralist. Jlis ginims hong’Vi r lo>#u d to 
penetrate into all subjects on v\hich it directed its 
heauA, made tlio^e disyveries in common life and 
common manners, which. sit ini«zht 4»e supposed, 
would be les.v likVIy to occur to the deep and recluse 
speculator than Jirthe mint of business. In all his 
mor^l writings tlTere is u solidity of rcinaak, wflflh 
enable*' the tvaJi i to select something useful \tx\ 
every perusal. It is tliis original aud substantial 
excellence, which gives a gijice to his writings, not 
to be^Iciornud l^v a style J>y no means 
elegant; though Sir KiPhard Baker,' whose taste, 
however, wri* not i quai lo^ibjfknowh dge, asserts of 
it, that Baton has written in*o sweet a style, that, 
like maim ., ;t picftscs every palate. • 

Men of profound science commonly excel more* 
in judgme t than in vvir. But Bacon is acktmfiC-* 
lodged to have displayed a very considerable degree 
of wit. in his moral lucubrations, llapin^avtl*#re 
is more ol it fn his Ethics, flian in any of his 
writings; (or which, 1 think^i riaum ma;, i .wily be 
assigned. Observations on men and manners admit 
a playful ingenuity of thought; but the features of 
severe science are not often to he relaxed by the 
sallies of a sportive fancy. 

I have often regretted, that so sagacious an dh-* 

"jcEstanding was not more frequently employed in 
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speculations more generally useful, than those su¬ 
blime subjects of science which are uncunifccted' 
with practice. Had he employed that sultiiif of 
observation, in remarking and describing manners, 
which is conspicuous in some useless cinjectur/ s in 
natural philosophy', there is* little douh* but the 
world wouhl nave received great light, where 
light is< most wanted, in the art of regulating our 
passions, and the conduct of life. The little he has 
left us is an invaluable treasure; and the works I . 
should most wish to recover, if all his production 
were lost, is tlie Moral Kssays. * 

The Advancement of Learning, though much less 
read thau tlu^aupcrlicial^works of later times, is ono 
of the most entertaining and improving book? in the 
language. The remarks in it strike the mind with 
sufh an evidence of conviction, that the truth dis¬ 
covered pleases like that derived from mathematical 
demonstration. The thoughts of Bacon have this 
peculiar excellence, that they not only please and 
convince by their justness, but lead the mvid*to 
n?y,zntiii farther 6n Ihc subject? and assist it in 
its efforts. Not lik& the trifling writer, who is 
forced to make the rabst advantage of a good idea 
by djlating it, as the'gold-beater extends a little 
gold; Bacon leaves the reader,to comment on a 
\tfei\d reflection, when he has once given it utterance 
fn a clear and concise expression. 

II is reputation as an historian, though great 
during his*iifc, seems gradually to* have declined, 
and is now nearly lost. His reign of Henry the 
Seventh is only read bj' those whose veneration for 
him induces them to acquaint themselves with all 
bis works. 

Whatever defects the prudence of a bad taste 
' m&y have occasioned in some of his productions, we 
fcay compare them alt together to a venerable pile 

« \ ' 
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1 of (lothie architecture, which though it h£s not to 
boRft the grace of OrechiQ elegance, or the finery of 
the Chinese suh . posse—cs a solidity und'substance, 
which \\ill%aiee it to endure *vhcn not* one stone 
shall be to ft upon anther in the iditipcs of a more 
refined or ostentation- taste. 

When we compare this treat man's writings with 
some of tlie. weaknesses of bis life, wc are tempted 
to exclaim with a modern delineator of characters, 
tfYkij, poor human nature \ 


No. LI1I. * t)n ihe (ifoue o/ a Pro/cssio 


IUlch has been said on jhe necessity of disco¬ 
vering the genius at Jl puerile age, ufid«ai«n'~* 
suiting nature in the choice ofc a profession, ^et, 
after all, chance usually <fetq£fnincs the boy’s desti¬ 
nation. 

It is, indeed, fey no meqps easy to find in the 
child the distinguishing excellence of the futun^ 
man. The mind, in the course of a few ycarg^kp* 
peart, to undergo a total renovation. Different 
faculties, like different trees, put forth (lie blos^ms 
which presage the fruit, at easier or later periods, 
according to some interior arrangement, which 
eludes research. They who have taken the most 
pains to learn the natural propensity of the young 
miml, and have Ifcen led by some striking appear¬ 
ance to chooSc a future employment for it, 
found their pupils no more skilful or successful, 
% than those who were directed to the same plan 
barely by fortuitous cftcumatanees. Few parents, 

i 2 b 3 
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and few" superintendents of education, arc cAbablc * 
of forming this judgment; a judgment that Wust 

E roceed from an intimate knowledge of the human 
eart, and a long experience of tlid changes pro¬ 
duced in it by time and accidents. t «• 

But it is less difficult to discover the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various employments of life, 
than to point out those who arc formed by nature to 
.fill them with honour. 

The clerical profession seems to be well adapted 
to promote the happiness of him who can command 
his passions, and who is of a contented disposition. 
Such an one w a Christian philosopher, and possesses 
the agreeable* privilege of instructing his .fcllow- 
crepturcs in moral, plglosophioa^ and religious 
truths. He is at liberty to pursue«one of the plea¬ 
santest and the moat tranquil paths of life, that which 
leads through, the quiet, ydt diversified regions of 
learning. He is usually respected much more than 
«lfc 4 fi«S!fhose birth and fortunes have placed tl^nT in 
a higher sphere, tffe hf more a rufistcr of his time, 
that invaluable possess orf, than the rest df the busy 
world, because nis engagements are at an appointed 
season. But if to accumulate money, either from 
the necessity of providing for a family, or from 
**vfeice, be his object, he will find himself miserable, 
because he is placed in a situation, where his desire 
cannot oftqnbe gratified with case and honour. The 
stipends of the mostiuseful part of Hie clergy,*those 
who officiate, are often not greater than the earpings 
of a hireling mechanic. Yet an appearance of a 
competency must be supported by the curate, not 
from pride alone, but from a laudable design of ac- 
'Cqmpli&hing the purposes opiis profession. In vain 
M wiu he preach, in vain will he set a good example, 
if a mean appearance and mode of living contradict 
the rebeivea opinions of tongruity, and prodtafe 
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• contempt. There are indeed rich preferments; but 
tiling 'it is observed, do not ustially fall to merit as 
the reward of it, but aisc lavished where interest and 
funnily coopcxiun put in their irresistible claim, 
they segm, in this age, to be Considered as supple¬ 
mental provisions for tncyounger brothers of opulent- 
and noble families. He, therefore, who ha$ neither 
interest nor connexions, must learn, when he enters 
on Jhis profession, to view the goods of this world 
jn the light in which they have been considered by 
theVisest and the best of mortals. • 

More families have been raised to civil eminence 
by the study of the lafc r , than by any other pursuit, 
ltichcs and honours hav£ been precisely accumu-, 
lated on its successful professors. The multiplica¬ 
tion of statute^ and the thrifty of forms in modern 
titifcs, have indeed rendered the study uftcomnSmly 
intricate and laborious, and it seems therefore to 
merit uncommon rewards. But distinguished suc¬ 
cesses necessarily confined* to few, and many have 
worn out a good constitution «in petusing j£i 
all others the least amusing,* without any return of 
honour or of profit. # ln tnn age the profession is 
overrun by the multitude *of nominal, if not real 
students. Formerly the heir to a good estdte was 
brought up to little else than fox-hunting, and to bp* 
in at the death,,ajnd to water the quorum ten miles 
round, were the objects of his highest ambition; 
but mow he is usually entered at an innaof cour^ ad¬ 
vised to read Blackstone, aifd called to the bar. 
And though he should never succeed there, yet it i f 
certainly better to let a young man have a profession 
to Employ his thoughts, than to suffer him to live in 
idleness and .vice. JtVhen, after a life of useful 
labour, the advocate Is rewarded with a judg$’^ ap¬ 
pointment, his labour does not cease. Ease, his 
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proper rceonipence, remains still at a thsAunee.' 
IVrlmps, during the time of business, there arerfew 
employments more irksome ami unhealthy. The 
truly valuable rewards are indeed *eldi#m obtained 
in the law, till age and application have • vakemd 
the powers orT pcrcepti'-e ; and when tiw>e areale- 
caved, what are external advantages: l!pon the 
whole, we may conclude, that though the profession 
of the luw\ wdien attended with success, is lucrative 


and well adapted to raise and establish a family, i; 
is seldom consistent with personal trancjuilhty. *' 

The preparation for the practice of physic, is by 
no means agreeable. 4 philosopher may indeed 
attend a dissection with pleasure, as affording flu 
opportunity for the observation i»f nature; but it 
inutp always he disgusting to view the loathsome 
objects of an infirmary. \ et this discipline is ne¬ 
cessary ; lor hooks alone arcs>f little use. After all 
the expense and labour of education, it is mortifying 
to the s ensibility of merit to observe those chicly 
Wc3Rraged, wlio have liulciclse to lecormncnd them 
than confidence and eternal grace of behaviour. 
He w hose solid knowledge induces him to speak 
w ith diiiidcnce on the success of a prescription, is 
thought by the generality less able.than the bold pre* 
Stf’tjer. With all his physiological knowledge, if he 
Fx; nor the address to conciliate the whims of 


fashion on his side, his sense of feeling will seldom 
be Toothed'by the (grateful. application of tf fee. 
, Men of sense may respect him, but he must bo-on- 
riched bv old women ahti fools. When, however, 
he is sufficiently employed, it must be an additional 
pleasure to tliju natural satisfaction of success,* to 
find his own emolument arisig^ from giving ease to 
the* distressed. Vet it is by no means ad vise able, 
that any |hould be trained to this profession, who do 
not possess such a .degree of*independence, as rabfy 
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enable them to be ca&y under thq neglect of a capri- 
’ ctoiifc-Worid.' 

Hfie army affords a»fine,asyhim for those spirits, 
which.are too restless for domestic lifts. But though 
it has man? charms lor a warm imagination, it seems 
little adapted to give solid comforL at any fime, 
mtarh less in the season of infirmity affid in old age. 
ft in happy for the common wealth, us tilings arc' 
now constituted, that the acknowledged gentility of 
the profession obliterates the sense of its hardship*. 

• Still less suited to afford tranqiyl pleasure, the 
navf is yet always supplied even by those who have 
case and affluence at home. To be confined with a 
crowd for many montAs 19 a wooden*ma chine, is a 
situation which'nothing hut use and*example could 
render tolerably* This lqf, however, must fall to 
some; and it dftes not appear^ that they 4o whritn it 
has fallen are less happy than the rest of mankind. 
Providence wisely fit! the dispositjpn to external 
circumstances. , 

*T!ie employment of* merchandise is 
esteemed less liberal than ton/ of thfcse; and it is 
true, that the preparatidh^pr it, and the arts of 
keeping and improving mo gey, have a tendency to 
contract the sentiments.* The professions* have 
some connexion with public spirit, with science and 
pliiIanthrop 3 *. The trader’s views seem to centifein 
private emolument; and, though he is highly bene¬ 
ficial to the community, it seems 110 ^ from inten¬ 
tion*; on the cdntraryy he appears ever ready to take 
advantage of it without injury to his character, and! 
consequently to his interest. Yet it must be con¬ 
fessed, that^ in our commercial country, and in the 
present age, the Mercantile orders have frequently 
shown themsedves trulj honourable and enlightened; 
and he would act imprudently and ridiculously? 
who should slight a good opportunity of introducing 
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his son ly n succcWul merchandise, merely because 
it has mil bec.fi hold so liberal as the profession of 
him who starves with a doctor^ drgnv. *”* 

All the .occupations of life are found to have their 
advantages and disadvantages admit uldy Adapted to 
prose: vV the ^'iist equilibrium'")! luppiucsit. ThPs 
we may vonfidently usstit, that, whatever are the 
ineonveidi nces of any of them, tluy aie all pie- 

^ 4 * t t 

lerahk to a life of inaction: to that wietched li>t- 
lossmss, which is const miru-d to pursue picasurV as 
a busme-s, and Ov rendering it the object of severe 
and unvaried attention, destroys its very essence. 


Ko. LIN'. On Affect ullor.'tj ihe Chmactcr 0 / 

Sportsmen. 


Anlmaus that are hurpful to yian, amJ are therefore 
destroyed by him, seeing have an instinctive know¬ 
ledge lif their enemy, anvl avoid his'approach before 
can have experienced his pt*vver or Iiis con¬ 
trivance. Man likewise possesses a counteracting 
instinct, which leads him to the recesses of the 
,ibresi, and v>ear» him with alacrity Jhrough all the 
^dangers and fatigues ?>f a chaee. 

This instinct was necacsary to his subsistence* as 
well as defence, in the savage state; for the prey 
that he caught was his only foo^. Implanteik in 
his constitution, it continues {o operate with great 
Ipt'CCs even when he is advanced to a state in which 
His wants are supplied by the inventions of civilised 
life. 
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In our country, where/every improvement of life 
is curried to. an .exalted height, «the instinct of the 
hyifcr is certainly not obliterated by the new pro- 
perreitic.s superinduced rft a state of civilization. 
There is scarcely an individual of lhAsc who are not 
refined to a very uncommon*degree, who delight 
not in tRe sports of iW flehl. The yiclt must not 
flatter themselves with an idea that their taste is 
peculiar to themselves; for there is really no taste 
more, vulgar, and more prevalent among the lowest 
orders, than the ta^tc for destroying noxious animals, 
•prelected by the legislature for tfke amusement of 
the wealthy. The mechanic leaves, without re¬ 
morse, the employment which is to support himself 
and his family, to tollow ttie Ksqnirtf^n the chuce o$ 
a fox; and would rather shoot a pheasant or insnare 
a tiout, than t*An a gui«*a. The glee with \jjhieh 
hc'ieeouuts the adventures of the pursuit, proves it 
to be a pleasure congenial to his heart. 

A wise politician, who did not wi-h to monopolise 
t\e delights ot tlie chn^e, A'ould encourng* this na¬ 
tural propensit'samois^tlii^ vagabond and tfh* dffcm*" 
ployed. /Tor beside* it.^nt^ity in the destruction 
of vermin, it tends to mftW a spirit, a hardiness, 
and a salinity, veil suited no qualify such persons 
for the danger.-* find the hardship*, tin* conii francos 
and the strutagrifis, of a naval ami military life^ \ 
man who i"-»e\cluded from more libeiat employ* 
incut'* by the lowness of his station, may render 
himself u u.M.fuJ member of society by caching moles 
and hart rats and foxes. 4 

fcut it is really no le-s ridiculous than lamentable, 
that tlu* heii to an estate, the man of education, 
should forego t^e honours and pleasures of social, 
civil, and literary e^Thons, iwrrly to enjoy the 
delight of joining a pllck of hounds in the deatsuo* 
tion of a hdpleas animal. Vet the truth is, this in- 
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stinct, as J venture to cal) it, operates with great 
violence! among tftbse w hose opportunities fog iin- 

J movement might wimble the»| to subdue everypess 
audable relic of savage Immunity. 

'i'lic nobles of our land, whose example might 
have a salutary iuffuonce iq disseminating e\crv 
useful quality, are soim times destitute of all ideas 
of excellence beyond the sphere of a stable. They 
indeed indulge their propensities of this kind without 
cciitrol. The laws are on their side, and the poof 
man is prevented from destroying the vermin that 
fattens on hi.s substance. The game-laws are, low- 
ever, confessed by those who enact them, to be a 
disgrace to an f enlightened dge. At the same time 
that they infringe on liberty, they avguc a very con¬ 
siderable degree of barbarism. , 

lovp of rural sporl^, w ith all tfccir appendages 
of horses, dogs, and jhekies, is at present carried so 
far, that the gentleman by birth labours to lower 
himself to the rank of a huntsman, and even 
J.cgggs himself in the g'arbof an ostler. It woohi 
not, uTthe present day» bp surprising to meet a 
privy-counsellor or a«jbjdgc in the exterior of a 
whipper-in. * 

And w hy should they 11 be censured ? says the pre¬ 
tender to superior reason. Is a man less honest or 
less. learned, according to any difference in his dress . J 
It is certain that, if the world were filled with philo¬ 
sophers, it would be a circumstance of little mo¬ 
ment. But’fcvcry thjng that lowers %*he great in the 
reyes of the vulgar, injures society by disturbing the 
settled climax of subordination. The vulgar* arc 
awed into submission by no methods so effectually, 
as by a respectable outside. Wert a clergy maivfor 
instance, to ascend the pulpit in the dress of a 
jbcfcty, such a dress as some' are seen to wear on 
the wee^-days, he might speak with the tongue of 
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an angel, and yet bo disregarded. His appearance, 
evitaon otlier occasions, in the liwry of a sports- 
Tfljn, though it m;fy T make hin pass for, a knowing 
one, end recommend him to his patron, will degrade 
him amoflg his parishioners, •and render his order 
contemptible. 

•The infltfencc of dress on manners is considerable, 
though not much attended to by the moralist. 
.Horace indeed relates, that when Kutrnpelus wi^ed 
to do any one an injury, lie gave him fine clothes. 
•The cause of an effect thus produced in the dispo¬ 
sition by the externa! habit, is, that the mind in¬ 
sensibly adopts something of the character it per¬ 
sonates. There is a natural lo^f of congruityi 
which insensibly causes the behaviour to correspond 
with the dreks.-.-HIe whiMSssumes all the externals 
of |ow life, will soon exhibit proofs of internal ajiasc* 
vnent. If the peer condescends to spend his days 
in a stable, and to dress like his grntmi, he will soon 
differ from him in thosg circumstances alone which 
rentier his dggencrac}’ mye conspicffbuS^anff 
detestable. It will noj^b^ thought calumny to 
assert, fliat our own tinft*a have exhibited some 
melancholy examples of t4iis dhgraceful humilia¬ 
tion. 

A taste for the pleasures of the race is indeed 
justified by the example of a most refined people. 
But the Greeks, it is imagined, did not adopt it as 
affording an opportunity for gaming. • In our age 
and nation, it is warmly patronised by the illustrious* 
and»noble, not from liberal but mean views; and it 
is frequented by those infernal wretches, whose 
profession it is Uptake advantage of their superiors 
folly. And these, by*a strange event, are admitted 
to familiarity*w r ith tms great, whose wealth •they 
pillage, and whose principles they corrupt. The 
► gpou xli. . cc 
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stand, or ( gallcry at a horse-rage, lias been very 
justly likened to a IVaulccmoniutn. ’ * . 1 

Rural sports, also, when not pursued uithtan 
attention greater than their importance will a Unit, 
nor as the business of life, afford a lie:/*tiiv and a 
maul/ relaxation. Hut when all the rucui.iatunces 
which relate to them are considered with a serious¬ 
ness. and pursued with an ardour, which momentous 
br:iness only can justify, the moralist cannot help 
lamenting that so much useful industry is misplaced. 
'When they lead the rich and liberal into company and 
occupations which degrade their dignity, lie ealbrnt 
but express an indignant ser'iment. lie sees with 
regret, at a tinV when na'iunal virtue is pmtieularlv 
required, some of those who have most influence in 
a motion, totally engaged with/.legs, horses, and 
gropms. 

To value a noble animal for its use, to admire it 
for its beauty'and swiftness, to love it for its ge¬ 
nerous alacrity in the service of man, is natur.il and 
'reaSSmaole. U is indeed tlie mark of an umidble 
disposition, to observe and to be pleased w ith the 
manners and actions-In’*the poor stnitilfcils whom 
nature has subjected t. our command. If fidelity 
and generosity arc lovely qualities the dog and the 
ho>$c have a peculiar claim to a 'share of affection. 
15 ut they who circumscribe their ideas within the 
verge of a stable, who prefer the company of their 
irrational animals to the society of a fellow-creature, 
seem to be in danger of gradually hs>irr.i!atmg with 
the nature of their beasts, and of acquiring a degree 
of biutul ferocity. 
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I i l?ns been observer!, that the writer who declaims 
JgajpM vanity, is probably at the sftnric time, under 
its influence. There are however some species of 
\ unity, which, in comforison with others, are not 
only excusable, but almost laudable. The vanity' 
ot wishing to appear in print, when the person who 
i-ntcrtains it hyS^ecn wi/fl educated, gpd is^free 
from the necessity of attentihn to any particular 
holiness for his support, frequently operates as a 
stimulus to industry, ami industry Seldom fails of 
becoming;, in some mode rfr oilier, bcneticiul. If 
he, u^io is really a stui^*nt| by profession, feels an 
ambition y» become an avthsr, though lie should 
fail through the defect.of Instabilities, yet he can¬ 
not he said to have acted out of character; neither 
does it often happen, that rtie time and attention, 
"which he has given to his work, is ruinous to lifrn- 
selfor family .••for study is his employment, and he 
has m?en labouring in his vocation. He has inno¬ 
cently amused,, and perhaps, improved himself, 
"though unable to communicate with success these 
advantages to other?. His vunity may be pardoned, 
though the fruits of it cannot be praised. 

Bitt it is commcgi in this age to find traders, and 
e\en in arm fact lyvrs of* very subordinate rank, so 
fascinated with the brilliancy of literary fame, o? fttl* 
overrun with what has been called the itch gf scrib¬ 
bling, that they devotejlliat time § and thought to 
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tagging wretched rhymes, or penning paltry prose, 
which ought *»o be 1 spent in providing food and 
cloathing fyr themselves and tllfcir families. i * 
The unfortunate man, who has once contracted 
this lamentable distemper, immediately feels <on 
aversion for hjs trade or tnanubi employment. Hs 
considers himself as a groat natural genius, who has 
been brought up by Ins injudicious parents to a 
linvness far beneath him, and for which he is to¬ 
tally unfit. He is too delicate for hard or dtMigvec* 
able labour, anVl too volatile for the phlegmatic 
employment of a counter or a counting-house. 
But it is a certain truth, that we seldom succeed in 
"the mode of lfiv which we do not love; and distress 
of every kind is the certain consequence of tlds mis¬ 
placed industry. .1 . 

I wish tlie literary trader or mechdnic to consider, 
how very much out of character a student by pro¬ 
fession would appear, were he to invade the province 
of the workshop, and ts lay down the pen and the 
^oodfc’forthe chisel eg the hammer^ or the lait/or 
the needles or the trqw&{. 1 He would succeed but 
ill in his studies, if lit V!hose to spend lira time at 
the counter and in the warehouse, instead of the 
library; and the trades and mechanic may assure 
themselves, that, notwithstanding the flattering . 
suggestions of their own vanity, tl\ey usually ap¬ 
pear no less absurd, and succeed no less unhappily, 
in writing verses* than the student would in making 
a shoe, or retailing dheeec aftd haberdashery. * 

This unhappy rage f$r wasting paper is not* only 
attended with the loss of fame, but of money. The 
materials necessary for printing,^and the modes of 
announcing the important production to the public, 
*are unavoidably attended with considerable expense: 
and, alas! the sale is usually so inconsiderable as 
scarcely to pay for the wear of pens, and ihe^ont 
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sumption of .ink. lint ir is really lamentable to sea 
that money unnecessarily cxptflniedIon paper ami 
pmJt, which ought *to to hutehew, bakers, 
lm , wet*s,'nnd chandlers. 1 cannot help thinking it 
a bl , n< T iol?nt action, whtfn thft periodical publica¬ 
tions tri%t production, which originate from* such 
an rt» ors, with hi reus m and ridicule. Though the 
lash of criticism may make the simple culprit smart 
ktr a little while, it muv have' a most beneficial efh*si 
on Ifim, in saving him mid his family from starving. 
¥V mercantile or mechanical .author swelled with 
fancied importance, and neglecting his business in 
pursuit of literary fun if, would furnish no bad topic 
tor theatrical ridicule. TAdeed, any*etfectual me-* 
thoil of exploding a folly, which is so pregnunt with 
misery in prixau* tHI*, is greatly desiralje; aitfl no 
tr*;tfment can oe so effect uuf in suppressing what 
originates in vanity, n^that which mortifies it most, 
contempt and ridicule. ** 

put this literary madjjess’of tlie trading and me* 
cliunteal orders *lispluy^itself <in various sjftnptoms. 
If it produces many wnteflj, J believe, fr produces 
more orators. They \jhu ctiftnot write, or at least 
cannot spell, are more incIiAed to let their genius 
evaporate by thft volubility of the tongue* than 
* of the pen; by wffich method their defects in flic 
science of orthography are concealed in elegance 
and pathos of elocution. The subjects arc inva¬ 
riably politics agd religion. I£they calf read, they 
•derive political arguments from newspaper essays, i 
and Religious from Bolingbroke, Tindal, and the 
rest of that loiv and contemptible set of writers. If 
they # c.*annot read,fhey succeed better still; for then 
the arguments roust rjgcessarily proceed from im¬ 
mediate inspiration. The scene in which tfhesff 
rivals of Cicero and Demostheucs chieflv shine, 
•whan they defend religion is in the lieuL near 
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Bedlam; and when,they fight*against church and 
state it is in those schools of oratory, which lately 
enabled London to vie whh Athens. 

Now, 1 wish I could prevail on those redoubtable 
rhetoricians to be hearers as well as speakers, and 
to listen to a yery powerful and pathetic species ef 
oratory, the cries and distress of a family at home, 
reduced to a state of starving, while the orator, in- 
sf'wd of mending souls and heelpieces, or vending 
small wares, is disgorging nonsense on an audience 
of fools, who nfust be even more foolish than him 
self, if they are able to listen to hint with patience. 

To all writers and orators* who might be much 
‘more usefully, and honourably employed at the 
anvil or the loom, in the shop or the counting-house, 
I wifi recommend the wmsidemion of how many 
requisites are necessary to form a distinguished 
writer and a good orator. No man can communi¬ 
cate what is valuable to others, unless he has him¬ 
self previously accumulate;! a plentiful store. A 
^libJral education, and much reading and reflection, 
superadde^*to a competent share of natural ability, 
can alone enable a writer to produce what may 
deserve the attentioneof a polished age. More 

leisure than can fail to the lot of chose who live by 

*• 

mercantile or manual industry, is necessary to attain 
an eminence in literature. And with respect to the 
oratory which some of the lower orders are so foml 
of affecting? it is usually a habit of vain and noi*y 
r babbling, little dissimilar to the ravings of madness,- 
and not unfrequently leading to it. I have myself 
seen the dreadful effects of mcthodistical enthusiasm. 
Many an honest taylor or shoe/oaker has turned 
preacher, and hurried hinyjelf, and many oY his 
wearers, into absolute lunacy. And even that kind 
of speechifying, which some persons in the mercan¬ 
tile wallet of life are so fon$l of displaying in clubs. 
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commit lees, and associations, often tends to no other 
purpose but to waste time, anj fill die speaker with 
if ^elf-conceit, which sometimes t/rminates in his 
rum by,giviug his ambition a wrrtig direction, h 
ai 0 turn assured, that /l misplaced attention to let* 
<crs, a#d a foolish § vanity in scribbling in nrwspa- 
pets and periodical'repositories, Ifas contributed 
greatly to increase the number of advertisements in 
jdie London (ia/,cttc. 

Nothing can be more laudable than that JWF- 
• chants, trader*, end mechanics, should fill up their 
inft.'rvitls of leisure in reading books adapted to their 
vaiious tastes, abilities, and previous improvements* 
Hut they must be caunouj, lest the charms ofliterary^ 
pursuits operate upon them in such a manner as to" 
bring on that distemper, the scribbling itch, 
or the rnge ftf oratory. Tihc manuscripts ^ivhich 
they should delight in composing should bfi day 
hooks, ledgers, bills,'and letters to.correspondents, 
and their rhetoric should,chiefly be displayed be- 
lftn*I the counter. TlTc more of these jjie bsAte&c 
but when figures gives*pllcelorhymg^ind posting 
to prosing, beware of a tfmijbission of bankrupt. 

The evil which 1 tmdeqyour to remove is really 
a serious one. «Thc poor $cribbler or prater^nay be * 
a very good man; but his weakness, in this respect, 
will probably involve him in miseries which weak¬ 
ness alone cannot deserve. Ilis ill success as an 
author, followed as it will be with slights, ridicule, 
antf censure, fcust b<? to bin# a perpetual source of 
venation. Thus his favourite pursuit terminates ift 
disappointment, and his necessary pursuit, his trade r 
or employment, on which he depends for bread, 
fails to supply him, because it is neglected* 

It is one tif the &st ornaments, as well j»s jhc 
surest means of success and happiness, in alt the 
benches of the mercantile life, to be steady in an 
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attention to what is called the main chance. Let¬ 
ters may term tl$e anuvsrnient of the trader, not his 
business Hut hflters wilbvoon be the business >i 
filicide, if be ikvotes himself to composition, and 
'learns to pant for library fame. Letters,'pm sutid 
within proper limits, will give hit; mind an eltfganee, 
and prevent it from hei g contracted by a constant 
attention to lucre; but cultivated with the ardour 
a^U'omtancy of a professed student, they scldoij) 
fail of bringing on a complication of diMrcss*,*TO 
which their satisfactions cannot be a counterpoi>e. 
It would not be a bad ride, if merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, who feel an incliir tion to poetry, ami 
other literary Uf.ours, wen' always to make a point 
of presiding for their wives and daughters, before 
they think of devoting tlwftiselvpsrfc? those fantastic 
and extravagant mistfcss.es, Thalia, Melpomene, 
and their seven sisters. 


No. LV,l. 


Hints tn those who arc v designed for a 
Mercantile Life . » 


i 

It is no wonder that ifiany fail in their employments 
and 'professions, when i(. is considered by what 
slender and childish motives they are often fixed 
in the pursuit, which is to continue for life. One 
bo> admires a red coat and a cockade, or a pair of 
trfljvsors and a jacket, and HimforO In' will be a 
soldier or a sailor. Another thinks it cannot but 
be a perpetual source of happiness to live amidsua 
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prolusion of plums anti sugu\ aitfl therefore he will 
he a grocer/ An (fttrly uml nctidcntal a^ociatitm 
oiw^ctiN i> formed, by whjch *happ^jhess is united 
with soujc peculiar mode of life, and a choice is 
nuije reason or experience can possibly havfc 

suggest^! a cause for jiufieiouJ preference. 

I lie eli o ice of boys rrt an early age is certainly too 
ill founded to direct their parents in Hiring their 
future mode of life. What success can he expected 
7»%phn of conduct which originates in the *v4ufr 
4 >fan infant/ A pan nt therefore must study the 
disposition of hi* child, and endeavour to conform 
it to that profession or trade, to which he has the 
best opportunity of iiilroducmg him with advantage. 
The young mind may 1)6 moulded like wax, with 
a due degree of’^ill, to almost any figure. 

In an insular country lift 1 ours, wher^a grcjl part 
.of Thu commodities consumed by the people are im¬ 
ported, tiado must of necessity constitute the employ¬ 
ment of the majority. I consider it'thereforc of very 
gie^tconsequence, thaftpartirular instructionsfthnuld 
he adapted ti^ young* persons, whose fftes a»e ft* 
bespen/in the i‘Ugugen|£nt9 of cornTJTPrcc. Tuejr 
are usually fixed at the desft and the counter, at su 
. early an age a§ almost t(f exclude nil instruction, 
but that which /elates tolhc confined viewli of onq 
particular occupation. Were l to offer udviccfto a 
young man "intended for the commercial walk, I 
would address him in a manner somewhat slim liar 
to the following, li is impossible tfiat what I say 
stmuld be exactly accommodated to all circum¬ 
stances and situations ; 4>ut yet it may suggest to 
all such hints as are capable df improvement and 
particular application. 

k * The wi^iom of tjur ancestors has prescribed, that 

seven years shall he spent in learning thfc cflter- 
44 cisr of a trade or a mechanical art* This like 
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“ many otlficr of thc^r institutions, which the* vanity 
“ of the [/resell| age ifi apt to despise, is found&l on 
“ substantial reasons* Strpposihg you to begin* at 
-yf^ourtecn, seven years bring you ty thc/,ago of 
* •* twenty-on^; a period, afr* which it is cjhiurcufly 
<f enough to assume the liberty! of manhooA Noi* 
u indeed can tfiose habits lie formed with certainty* 

11 which are to continue (luring life, in a shorter 
“ -Space. ■*** 

'* Seven years, however, it must lie confessed, 

“ are a very considerable portion of life at any aye** 
“ ami particularly valuable in the vernal season, 
u when the seeds of every amiable and useful quality 
“..are tube sowirynd cultivated. You will therefore 
11 be particularly careful to* employ if in a cmfMunt 
#4 application to useful pmKuits. d**- 

“ The kiufw ledge of your parlirular business \\;i!l 
“ chiifri, after your moral and religion*- duties, your ‘ 
“ first and longest attention. He not afraid of in- 
“ enrring among your companions the appellation 
“-of ^ dulVcit or a spiritless plodder.* Such narf.es 
“ ate tisuallg-Jlie poor crfisoiutions of tln^e, who 
“ envy the happiness wi’iCu must attend ifle pro- 
“ priety of your conduct. Proceed therefore in 
“ the regular performance of your dtties, animated 
“byjtlie approbation of your owif heart, and ef 
" your friends and superintendants, and despising 
>v that ridicule which originates only in malice, 

11 though it h?s been sufficiently powerful to r^iu 
“many. 1 need not'inform c vou, that writing, 
pTirithSnctic, book-keeping, and all the particular 
^’mysteries, as they are culled, of your particular 

* occupation, will leave you little ti^ae for imicliop. 

* The less, indeed, the better. Vice and misery arc 
:t actios! the certain consequences of your not 

knowing how to employ your time. Great cities, 

■* where commerce is chiefly carried on. abound- 
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** with temptations, and lew dte foundfmorc fre- 
“ qucntly in the hotints of debauchery tytd disnpa- 
W tioii than clerks apd apprenticed 
** t Siiw:e however ft is nn postdoc Iwit that you 
“ ^houS jiave some leisure, 1 very serun^ly rceqjft* 
mend il to you Lo acquire a*taste for good boohs; 
** I say good books,* fcir \ou may injure yotif mind, 
-‘and ruin jour fortune, by an indiscriminate and 
6< improper choice. The readers in your way of 
*^Jjfe seldom read any thing but novels, p]aj # s^Utfib 
44 licentious productions of every species. J5c\sidcs 
that these have a tlndencv to corrupt the morals 
“ of \mtng men in genual, they have usually an in* 
i: riutiice pcculiarlvthuriful on the mind of the 
** }oyr.g trader,; for tlufy almost <iKvuriab)y repre- 
“ st nt the essential viitues of a trader, such as 
honesty, &(«hri9ty, purrtftuality, and* industry, as 
J- t’oute.uptible and lidiculous. The very name and 
4 ‘ characier of a trader appear in them in a low and 
“ vulgar hglit. The object held ofit as a model for 
% imitation is usually*some dissipated rake, who, 
t; with every vfer and iinfortunate failing WhicKTends 
“ to m^Re himself mistr^pl** and to bTwak a parent’s 
heart, is n pi escaped astl fide fellow, and as the 
“ object of low and admiration, 

“ Let me in treat vou to summon resolution 
li enough in avoid such reading till tour judgment* 
4 * i- mating yom pasmws legtii.ued, arid your 
‘‘principle** formed. If you have been lojiuuuto 
44 enough fotjftv;. acquired apitlie knowledge of the 
44 clast t's at jour •chon 1 , preserve and improve j. 
-Ittad and leMoet up'»* the histones td (jrreerc, 
44 Home, nod \<>ur own country. Th to are books 
‘••jf mornhrv Jh the Knglish language as lull of* 
41 cnurtimrqeiit f.m a mind unvitiated as any* 
fs no\ tl. • 

,f A taste for good hooks will have ^ happy in- 
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“dlueno^on your tamper, and will tend to secure 
44 your conduct, not only byr filling up your tijne in- 
“ nocently, bir by suggesting to your mind wffce 
i 4 rules and useful maxims. They will teach you 
«*to know yourself und yo»r situation, add to set a 
44 just value on those things which ignorai^ avarice 
44 8nd atpbitirift pursue with Restless avidity, and at 
44 the same time without any genuine enjoyment. 
••They will enlarge your views, and .give you *•» 
*' liberality “of sentiment and manners. If you* at- 
«* tend solely tc the means of getting money, you * 
,-f mind will gradually beccftae narrow. You'’w ill 
“ consider mooey as the only gbod. You/ eyes and 
your heart wiill be shut.to all those other objects 
*“ of delight, with which the God of nature has pro- 
44 fu§ely furnished the resident of his favourite 
§t erttoture/ This is on enlightened 1 age; and the 
** mdn of fortune, but illiberal mind, must be pitied.? 
44 despised, and neglected, lie will find few nsso- 
41 dates, but among those who are as vulgar as him- 
44 s^lf, ai'd whose riches, 7f they possess riches, 
44 cannot render them'regpeAable. *But ipoueration 
41 is necessary in that ffrh?L*h is laudable, a rad while 1 
44 recommend to you at} attention to letters, I must 
** remind you, that they are only lo form your re- 
44 creation and not your business. Be contented 
44 with reading. Beware of scribbling verses when 
4 * you ought to be posting your accounts. A little 
44 applause bestowed on your rhymes mayjfe your 
44 ruin. It may give‘your ambition"fe wrong object, 
atti lead you astray, like the dandng vapourof a 
44 misty evening. Be captious of raising your ideas 
41 above your situation. Dare to te what you really 
44 are; and, if you think your situation and fcha- 
44 raster require to be elevate# and adorned, elevate 
4 ^ano adorn them yourself by exemplary behaviour. 
44 If you 'wiah to become respectable, you wiH sue- 
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“ ceed by raising tho sphere .in wtifch you emplaced, 
44 butynot by showing, that youathink it too fcumfte 
44 Wor a person of yoqr exalted Ideps* 

** Yoiymust beware of entertaining too early tbd 
44 ^tal. affectation of.shining as a fine 'gentlemgffl 
*i and ^ man of pleasufe. To support these cha- 
44 factetl, supposing them consistent uutli innocence, 
« a fund of money is absolutely necessary*. It can 
« be procured only by importuning and offending^ 
^^girent, by incurring debt, or by fraudolent.pmg* 
Jf tices; each of whidi methods is almost a certain 
44 source of ruin and Iifaniy. AdS to'this/that ho, 
44 who isaalways addffiing his person, and frequent* 
44 ing theatres, assemblies, and public gardens, will 
44 Be so over-run with folly and vankl, that no room 
44 will be left ior die solid virtues of the sober citizen. 
44 Before the*expiration <bf his. apprentices^*, he 
Will probably grow sick of his trade, get on en* 
44 signey, if bis father can afford to purchase one, 
44 and, if not, turn strolling played, and at last, in- 
stead of becoming*an alderman, or a respect* 
44 ^aole private? citizen^ (^generate to ad infadious 
44 swindfer. 

. 44 1 consider the jnanneP in which a Sunday is 

44 spent in a gr^at city, b f the young men who are 
44 trained to trafle and merchandize, at a matter of 
44 the highest consequence to their happiness. * The 
44 master and mistress of the family are theji usually 
41 at\^eir country-house, or engaged in some rural 
44 excursion. # Theru is no restraint And no amuse- 
44 ment at home. The apprentice or clerk fa dsd 
44 to make use of his liberty, and to fly ft am th^soli- 
•« tude of a deserted house. Parties of pleasure arc 
""formed; imfboper and even vicious conncxioni 
44 made; awl the floor young man often dates bit 
44 greatest misfortunes from that day, the*inlHtu 
vo l, xli. n n 
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\« dpn of jrhicb was designed to increase the virtue 
44 md Jbappiness of fbankind. Part of the day may 
44 be very reasoriably'and usefully devoted to inno- 
^ cent relaxation; but let that part consist of the 
intervals ’between djyine service, or of that- which 
** remains at its conclusion. |$unday affords a fine 
41 opportunity for indulging tfn inclination for read- 
44 iog; add 1 have no doubt, but that, after a few 
44 hours spent in this decent and profitable manner. 
*'* %l \ire would be more pleasure than in galloping 
44 along the city^oad, and driving a high phaeton to 
••IticbniondSr to Windsor, * 

44 1 have been thus particular rA suggesting advice 
41 to you for th^ conduct of au apprenticeship, |*e- 
44 cause good conduct during that dangerous period 
44 is a very promising presgge of future success. I 
14 moke use of the woM Apprenticeship, though I 
44 know that many are introduced to the superior 
44 houses of merchandize without the form of in- 
44 dentines, and without a limited term of prepara- 
44 tion, Bpt whatever time fa spent in preparation, 
44 and whether it is spdht^at the counter cf at* the 
44 desk, the 'tfints whic^ Idiave thrown out may, 1 
41 hope, be sometimes serviceable. If they save 
44 but one out of a thousand from ruin, I shall be- 
4I -ampl/repaid. • «. 

44 rwill add but one more rule»i«nd that shall be 
44 a general one. Learn to placfe a due value on 
44 the plaiMbd homely qualities of cofamon honesty, 
44 punctuality, diligence, and* (economy. Were 
“C^ear- pursued with half the ardour with whi«h 
44 theVgraces are courted, c and the vices adopted, 
44 there would be fewer bankrupts^than there are, 
44 notwithstanding the American war. Bad times 
41 are indeed injurious to commerce, and so also are 
44 bid manners in the conductors of it. When both 
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“ arc combined in ja remarkable degseejKi flhftgt pS 
u be <wondfcred, that there qffc complaiqinp mvm 
^■streets.-- • # * • * jj 

“ With a mind enlightened and 'enlarged bg 
‘^propef education, * and a, heart furnished m 
*“ 8ou*d principles^ if vou have fiur opportunities 
* you will not often Tail. You wil►probably rise 
“ that honourable character, a British' merchant 
who has acquired opulence with unshakcifcdft 
“negrity, and who is able to enjoy add adorruMiM 
* *‘^a noble liberality.*(" 
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